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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Atrrep J. Kempe begs to reply 
to L. R. (June, p. 562.) so faras to shew 
that he by no means wrote the word 
manred erroneously for manrent. Mr. 
Kempe has already mentioned that he 
found the word in several MS. authori- 
ties, but not in the glossaries which he 
consulted. Fully to establish its recog- 
nised existence it will be only necessary 
to quote so accessible a volume as the 
Catalogue of the MSS. in the Cotton 
Library; where L. R. under Vespasian 
C. xiv. No. 184, will find a MS. de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Articles for the ordering of 
the Manrede of this the King’s realm, 
and for the good advancement of justice 
and preservation of the common weal of 
the same.’’ If, instead of correcting the 
term as an error, L. R. had said that 
Jamieson had defined it and its variations, 
there would have been no necessity for 
the present note. Jamieson speaks of it 
thus, ‘‘Manrent, manredyn, manred, 
moraden. Anglo-Saxon, manred. The 
Saxon phrase to make manrent or man- 
redyn is merely manred maecan, to do 
homage : thus the Gibeonites are said to 
be the man reedne, the servants or vassals, 
of the Israelites, Josh. ix. 11. The word is 
compounded of Anglo-Saxon men, which 
signifies a servant or vassal, and reden, 
law, state, or condition; q. d. the state 
of a vassal; man beon or man weorthian is 
to profess one’s self to be the vassal of 
another.” Thus much has been supplied 
from Jamieson’s Dictionary, which, there- 
fore, with the Cottonian Catalogue and 
the MSS. already quoted by A. J. K. 
fully and distinctly establish the existence 
of the term manred. It is, indeed, the 
most pure and uncorrupted form of the 
expression, as may be seen by the varia- 
ties particularised by Jamieson. 

J. G. N. remarks, with reference to the 
parentage of Archbishop Stafford, (mooted 
by D. A. Y. in p. 2,) that Bp. Godwin, in 
his Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, whilst he commits the error of styl- 
ing the Archbishop ‘‘ Comitis Staffordie 
filius,’’ yet gives a clue to his actual origin 
by adding, ‘‘ natus in pago Dorcestrensis 
in villa paterna Hook nuncupata.” He 
was, in fact, the younger son of Humphrey 
Stafford, of Hook, called (either from his 
generosity, or an artificial member) Sir 
Humphrey with the Silver Hand. This 
is to be found in Dugdale (Baronage, i. 
172) where in an abstract of the will of 


Sir Humphrey Stafford, dated 1442, isa 
bequest to John, then Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, his brother, of a pair of flaggons of 


silver gilt. It may be mentioned that the 


pedigree of Mautravers, communicated by 
Mr. Steinman to the Collectanea Topogr. 
et Geneal. vi. 335, materially corrects 
Dugdale’s statements of the alliances of 
these Staffords. Sir Humphrey senior 
married first Alice, daughter and co-heir 
of Sir Adam Beville, by whom he had 
Humphrey with the Silver Hand. His 
second wife, the widow of Sir John de 
Mautravers, was the daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam d’Aumarle (not ‘of . D 
ham,” as Dugdale) ; and Sir Humphrey 
with the Silver Hand married Elizabeth 
Mautravers, younger daughter of his 
father’s second wife, and sister and heir to 
Maude the wife (not ‘‘ sister ’’ as Dugdale) 
of Sir John Dynham. 

S. remarks : ‘‘ The Shakespeare (pardon 
me for adhering to what, in my humble 
judgment, is the proper spelling of the 
name) Society are doing much towards the 
elucidation of the life, times, and writings 
of the poet. If the Society were to print 
every document to which he was a party, 
such as his will, deeds, &c. and every 
passage in contemporary writers, and, 
perhaps also in every writer who lived 
within fifty years of his decease, in which 
his name is mentioned, together with all 
entries respecting him and his family in 
parish registers, records, &c. they 
would give the world the most solid ma- 
terials for his biography.” We believe 
that a collection very nearly correspond- 
ing with this is preparing by the Society, 
under the editorship of Sir Frederick 
Madden and Mr, Bruce. 

E. D. inquires where any notices are to 
be found of a site in London called ‘“ St. 
Paul’s Stump,” or how it is to be ex- 
plained. It occurs on the title page of 
Francis Robert's ‘‘Clavis Bibliorum, 
London: printed by T. R. and E. M. for 
George Calvert, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the signe of the half moon in Wat- 
ling Street, neer to Paul’s Stump. 1649.” 

Mr. Geo. Grant Francis “‘ would be 
greatly obliged to any heraldic reader for 
the arms of the twelve Knights of Gla- 
morgan, together with those of Fitz Hamon 
their leader.” Our correspondent refers 
to a period of history before the assump- 
tion of coat-armour; and therefore the 
plain answer is, that FitzHamon and his 
twelve knights had none. 

Errata.—June. P. 614, line 3 from foot, 
for Cistercian, read Castilian. In Mar- 
riages, p. 646, the marriages after March 
9 should be April 5, and those which 
follow belong to April. P. 653, 1. 14 from 
foot, for verged, read merged. 
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THE LIFE OF PETRARCH, BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


THE circumstances that induced Mr. Campbell to write a life of Pe- 
trarch are given in his advertisement. It appears that Archdeacon Coxe, 
not content with the fame which he had acquired by his Life of Marl- 
borough, his edition of Gay’s Fables, and sundry other works, intended to 
wreathe a sprig of laurel in his crown, and finish his historical labours with 
an account of the poet of Vaucluse. In what way he had ill calculated his 
strength,—whether his stock of Italian literature was not sufficient, or 
whether, as a pious unmarried clergyman, he was offended with the undue 
effusion of love and vanity which he had to record, and, if he could, to 
explain,—or whether there were not family archives and dusty manuscripts 
enough to suit his taste, certainly the Archdeacon went out of the world, 
leaving his task of love unfinished. Yet, unwilling that his labours should 
be quite lost, he bequeathed his MS. to the British Museum, 
where it has reposed, opening its virgin beauties to no other eyes, save 
those perhaps of the poet’s learned countrymen, Messrs. Panizzi and 
Polidori. Of this manuscript treatise, Mr. Colburn caused a copy to be 
taken, which he deposited in Mr. Campbell’s hands; who immediately 
surrounded himself with as many books connected with the subject as he 
could obtain, including of course the Abbé de Sade and Mrs. Dobson, 
and applied assiduously to the study of Italian literature, which he had 


neglected for some years. 
money vanished from his hands. 


‘* Great was my disappointment when 
sitting down to the Coxe-Petrarchan MS. 
I found it an incomplete biography, that 
stops short of the poet’s death by twelve 
years, written in a style so sprawlingly 
diffuse, that, where three words would 
suffice, the Archdeacon is sure to employ 
nine. I tried to remedy this fault by com- 
pression, but found that the reverend 
man’s verbosity defied all power of pack- 
ing. Ifany one suspects me of dealing 
unfairly with the Archdeacon, let him go 
to the Library of the British Museum, 
and peruse the work in question—his scep- 
ticism will find its reward. He will agree 
with me that the Coxeian MS. is placed 
in a wrong part of the Museum. It 
should not be in the Library, but among 
the bottled abortions of anatomy, or the 
wooden visages of the South Sea idols ; nor 
will he blame me for saying that the en- 
tire MS. betrays a writer incapacitated by 
nature for disserting on poetry. His abi- 
lity to compose matter of fact travels and 


But let us hear from himself, how this fairy- 


political memoirs, I will not call in ques- 
tion ; but with regard to any spark of po- 
etical sympathy, his mind was obtuse, and 
a mere mortuum caput. I find no fault 
with him for having drawn his materials 
almost entirely from De Sade ; for that 
biographer is the only one who can be 
mainly depended upon for information re- 
specting Petrarch; but I did ‘lame the 
Archdeacon for doing so unavowedly, in- 
stead of acknowledging his debt, as Mrs. 
Dobson [generally called the ingenious Mrs. 
Dobson] and myself have done ; and for 
interspersing his clumsy translation of De 
Sade with still clumsier remarks of his own. 
To have edited this fetus of biography, 
would have done no good to either Petrarch 
or Archdeacon Coxe or myself. I had, 
however, employed some time and trouble 
in consulting books and preparing notes 
for the proposed editorship; and, un- 
willing to throw them away, I undertook 
to write a life of Petrarch, for which I 
should be solely responsible.”’ 
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It was a lucky day, we think, for the lovers of poetry and the admirers 
of Petrarch, when Mr. Campbell came to this resolution, and sent the 
Archdeacon’s MS, to its second repose ; for, from that circumstance, we 
have now before us what the last great poet of Italy despaired of seeing, the 
history of a poet, written by one of kindred feeling and inspiration. ‘‘ We 
possess, says Ugo Foscolo, the materials for the most interesting of his- 
tories— the history of a mind of a man of genius—but he still requires, 
what he has never yet had the good fortune to find, a man of genius for 
his historian.”* It has been supposed to be an original idea of Mason, 
for which he has gained much credit in the literary world, of making Gray 
his own biographer, through the medium of his letters; a plan subse- 
quently followed with even more success in the life of Cowper by Hayley : 
but the works of Petrarch afford still ampler materials for this purpose 
than perhaps those of any writer whose life has been worth recording. 
His writings, whether in prose or verse, whether political or amatory, in 
youth or in age, at home or in exile, in sorrow or in joy, all turn upon 
himself. There may be seen, stamped in the most authentic, though per- 
haps still in some undecyphered characters, the portrait of this extraor- 
dinary man in every varying form he chose to assume—the patriot, the 
scholar, the lover, the hermit, the poet, the man of high imagination, ex- 
guisite sensibility, extensive learning, and unaffected virtue, and, with one 
exception only, self-denial. Mr. Campbell justly says, that, independently 
of his poetry, Petrarch was a great man; and the entire page of his life 
is not only unrolled by his own hands without any concealment or disguise, 
wut with an evident desire to gratify the world with the minutest circum- 
stances and ordinary details of his actions, and the varying phases of his 
mind: he compensated, by the fulness of his written communications, for 
the personal seclusion, the abrupt changes, the unsocial habits, and the 
wild romantic solitude of his life. 

The family of Petrarch was originally of Florence. Garzo, his great-grand- 
father, was a notary, and a man respected for his integrity and judgment : 
he attained the venerable age of 104 years ; and died, like Plato, in the same 
bed in which he was born. He left a son named Parenzo + of the same pro- 
fession, whose son Petracca was the father of Petrarch. He was involved 
in the disputes of the Neri and Bianchi factions, and was obliged to fly 
from Florence, taking with him his wife Eletta Canigiani, a Jady of dis- 
tinguished family in Florence. They settled first at Arezzo, wherein 
Francisco Petrarcha, the future poet, was born, on 18th July, 1304. As 
Eletta was not included in her husband's banishment, she removed to a 
property they possessed at Ancisa, fourteen miles from Florence, and took 
the little poet with her, who was carried to his new habitation by a 
peasant in a swaddling cloth, slung on his shoulder at the end of a staff, 
and who narrowedly escaped being drowned. Here she remained, su- 
perintending her son’s education, till he was seven years old,t when 
they quitted Ancisa, and settled first at Pisa, and finally in Avignon, 





* See Essays on Petrarch by Ugo Foscolo, p. 112. 

t+ Mr. Campbell, we are afraid, has commenced his biography with a considerable 
mistake, having called Petrarca the son of Garzo Petrarch’s great-grandfather, yet he 
has made him the father of Petrarch. Garzo’s son was Parenzo, and he was the father 
of Petracco, and grandfather of Petrarch. See De Sade, p. 9. 

¢ Petrarch says that he had an opportunity of seeing Dante in Arezzo in his seventh 
year ; and the stern features of that solitary genius seem to have left upon his youthful 
mind an indelible impression. See Mariotti, Italy, i. 223. 
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which was then the Papal seat, and where Petracca was engaged in 
the Pope’s service.—Petrarch, says his biographer, manifested signs 
of extraordinary sensibility to the ‘charms of nature in his childhood, 
both when he was at Carpentras and at Avignon. One day, when he 
was at the latter residence, a party was made up to see the fountains 
of Vaucluse: the little Francisco had no sooner arrived at the lovely 
landscape, than he was struck with its beauties, and exclaimed ‘‘ Here, 
now, is a retirement suited te my taste, and preferable, in my eyes, 
to the greatest and most splendid cities.” When at Avignon he applied 
himself successfully, and in a manner of his own, to the study of polite 
literature, declining the assistance of grammars aud rudimental books, and 
plunging at once into the text of the ancient authors, among whom Ovid, 
Virgil, and Cicero, were his favourites. 

We have observed, that the ancestors of Petrarch, for some 
generations, were lawyers, and, in fact, the law seemed the only channel 
to preferment: at the age of fifteen Petrarch was sent to the University 
of Montpelier to qualify him for the profession, but as he made no 
great progress in his legal studies, his father removed him to Bologna, 
in 1323, together with his brother Gerardo. But neither Bologna 
(though lectures on the Pandects were delivered there at the time 
by Novella, the daughter of the professor, in the prime of her age, who, 
while she was instructing, screened her face behind a curtain, lest her beauty 
should turn the heads which she was appointed to enlighten,) nor Mont- 
pelier inspired him with the love of a profession that he considered mer- 
cenary and dishonest, and he grew more and more attached to his literary 
pursuits. Hearing of this misapplication of time, his father hastened to 
Bologna, and committed his favourite authors, the wicked spirits that had 
seduced his son, to the flames. Moved, however, by the tears of the 
young scholar, he rescued Cicero and Virgil before the fire had reached 
them, and presenting them to him said,* ‘ Virgil will console you for the 
loss of your other MSS. and Cicero will prepare you for the study of the 
law.” But Petrarch, in spite of the paternal authority, amused himself in 
the more agreeable occupations of visiting Venice and of writing poetry, 
till he heard of the untimely death of his mother in her thirty-ninth year. 
His father, who was sincerely attached to his youthful wife, soon followed 
her to her grave : he had not quite attained the age of sixty when he died. 
Petrarch hastened to Avignon to collect the remains of the paternal pro- 
perty, being in his 22nd year; but the executors seized all they could, 
only leaving him a MS. of Cicero as a thing of no value. As a means of 
subsistence the brothers entered into the Church, for the purpose of hold- 
ing a benefice granted them by the Pope. Unfortunately, Avignon was, 
at this time, the scene of considerable gallantry and intrigues among 
cardinals and other churchmen ; and Petrarch, who was vain of his per- 
sonal appearance, and very studious of his dress, did not escape the at- 
tentions of the fair, and was led into some excesses, which Mr. Campbell 
assures us were only “ the result of his complexion.” His attention to the 
ladies of Avignon did not, however, prevent his continual courtship of the 





* Petrarch possessed a MS. of Cicero de gloria, which he lost by lending it to his 
old schoolmaster, who pawned it. 

+ Petrarch’s hair was grey and his appearance venerable when he was twenty-five : 
he consoled himself by reflecting that Cesar and Virgil were greyheaded in their 
youth. Claris comitibus Mesolabar. See Sen. lib. v. ep. 3. 
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Muses: he perused the classical authors, and composed both in Latin and 
Italian, and his rising merit and reputation gained him the friendship of 
James Colonna, one of the most noble of the Italian families, a friendship 
that extended to cther branches of it, and lasted firmly through many 
vicissitudes of their respective lives. 

We are now to record the great event of the poet's life—the 
planet arose that was to be master of his future destiny ; in other words, 
on the 6th of April on the morning of Good Friday, exactly at the 
first hour, in the year 1327, he saw the young and beautiful Laura 
in the Church of St. Clara at Avignon, and fell in love instantly and 
incurably. It has been said that all intense and life-enduring love 
has been instantaneous at its birth, and is not assisted by any gradual 
knowledge of a young lady’s accomplishments and expectations: but, in 
fact, who could have resisted Laura, who had a heart at his disposal? ‘ He 
saw a young lady a little younger than himself, in a green mantle, sprinkled 
with violets, on which her golden hair fell plaited in tresses: she was dis- 
tinguished from all others by her lofty and delicate carriage.” It has been 
supposed that she was an allegorical being—an imaginary phantom—the 
vision of the Virgin Mary— a type of poetry and repentance ; for such have 
been the addled eggs hatched in the brains of purblind commentators : but 
it is certain that she was born at Avignon in 1308, daughter of Audibert 
de Noves, by his wife Esmessenda ; that she had a good fortune, and was 
married in 1325 to Hugh de Sade. How the young churchman recon- 
ciled falling in love with a married lady to his canonical vows, we are not 
told, nor with what resignation it was borne by the husband ;* either, Mr. 
Campbell says, it flattered his vanity, or moved his wrath: “as tradition 
gives him no very good character for temper, the latter supposition is the 
more probable. Every morning that he went out he might hear from some 
kind friend the praises of a new sonnet which Petrarch had addressed to 
his wife, and when he came back to dinner, of course his good humour was 
not improved by the intelligence ; he was in the habit of scolding her till 
she wept ; he married seven months after her death, and from all that is 
known of him, appears to have been a bad husband. I suspect that 
Laura paid dearly for the poet's idolatry.” For two years little is told us 
of this ‘‘ worm in the bud.” Petrarch divided his time, it is presumed, 
between his studies and his passion, alternately reading Livy and worship- 
ping Laura ; but love certainly seems to have stimulated him into a more 
sedulous cultivation of poetry: even the severe Dante said, “ that love 
sharpened his mind and gave birth to his finest poetry.” In 1328 his 
friend James Colonna was appointed to the Bishopric of Lombes in Gas- 
cony. When he went to take possession of it, he asked Petrarch to 
accompany him. ‘They set out in March 1330; crossed the whole of 
Languedoc, and Petrarch saw, with respect, in the city of Narbonne, the first 
Roman colony planted by the Gauls. He there also discovered several 
ancient monuments and inscriptions ; from thence they went to Thoulouse, 
the “ Roma Garumne,”’ and in the later days of chivalry the capital city 
of the Troubadours, the head quarters of the Floral Games and Courts of 
Love, where pocts assembled in arbours of artificial flowers, and were re- 
warded for their sonnets by ladies, who were admirable judges of poetry, 
with violets of gold. It was in the Bishop's house that Petrarch now 





* But Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans with the easy temper of the 
husbands of Avignon! See Mem. i. 330. 
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formed a friendship with two persons, which was preserved through their 
lives with increasing regard and constancy. The former was with Lello 
di Stefani, of a noble and ancient family in Rome, long attached to the 
Colonnas: the other was a young German, extremely accomplished in 
music, whom he singled out to be the chief of all his friends, and to whom 
he gave the name of Socrates, as he called the other Lelius, after the com- 
panion of Scipio. The Bishop of Lombes did not remain longer in his dio- 
cese than the bishops of later days, and when they returned to Avignon his 
brother the Cardinal, John Colonna, took Petrarch into his own palace, 
The Colonnas were now his patrons, he looked to them for future promo- 
tion ; and in their house he found a tranquil and honourable home, which 
offered him leisure for study, and freedom from all anxiety for his support. 
Here he engaged with enthusiasm in the study of Livy, and delighted in 
the conversation of old Stefano Colonna, “ who dwelt on no subject with 
such interest as on the temples and palaces of the ancient city, majestic 
even in its ruins.’ Old Stefano Colonna carried into exile the air of a 
sovereign prince ;: he was majestic in appearance, magnanimous in charac- 
ter, with a temper unclouded by adversity, and faculties unimpaired by 
age. At this time our countryman Richard de Bury arrived at Avignon, 
having been sent to the Pope by Edward the Third. He was accounted 
the most learned man of his age, and Petrarch therefore asked him where 
was the Isle of Thule! De Bury found the question too deep, and was 
as little able to answer it as Doctor Parr would have been; but he 
promised, when he got home, to look into his books on the subject. We 
do not wish to appear more learned than De Bury, or to intrude our raw 
erudition on our readers ; but we think that the ancients used the term 
“ Ultima Thule” for the most northern land that, in the gradual progress 
of navigation, they successively discovered : in the same way that the term 
“Hesperides ” was affixed to islands more and more western and remote, 
as the limits of their geographical knowledge kept advancing. In the 
meantime Petrarch became the preceptor of Agapeto, the son of S. 
Colonna; yet he suffered his unhappy attachment so to increase, that 
Laura’s virtue took the alarm, and she now always covered her destructive 
beauties with a veil. Fame is no balm to love ; if it were, Mr. Campbell 
says Petrarch might still have been happy, for his reputation as a poet was 
increasing, and his works widely read and admired. 

From a natural curiosity to see society in more varied forms than he had, 
and as a scholar to make himself acquainted with libraries, medals, and 
manuscripts, and men of learning, and perhaps from a hope of releasing 
himself from his gentle bondage, Petrarch set out in 1331 on his travels to 
France and Flanders and part of Germany. He disliked the diet of Paris— 
he complained of the wine at Ghent—could not get any ink at Liege, and 
wished himself on ‘ the Tarpeian Rock.’ At length from Cologne he re- 
turned to Avignon, and found his friend the Bishop had already set out for 
Rome to support the interests of his family. In spite of his dislike to a 
French city, for he was a true patriot and faithful son of the “ Saturnia 
Tellus,” Petrarch remained at Avignon, when in 1334 a kind of leprosy 
and infectious fever spread over the city: Laura caught the cruel malady, 
and Petrarch immediately wrote a sonnet to say that if she died she would 
eclipse Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. Mr. Campbell vilipends 
this poem for its forced conceits, and asks ‘‘ whether, in predicting that 
the beauty of a pale poor woman, after supporting herself on her bolster, 
and swallowing antifebrile draughts from her apothecary, was likely to 
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eclipse the god of the stars, be not a language bordering on insanity ?’— 
And this from a poet ? from the author of Gertrude of Wyoming? and of 
the following address to Beauty : 
‘¢ Whose looks seem lifted to the skies, 
Too pure for love of mortals— 
As if they drew angelic eyes 
To greet thee at heaven’s portals.’’ 


But Laura is well revenged on her biographer, for the sentence in which 
the power of her charms is questioned, is totally ungrammatical ; and so 
the shaft is blanted by the very hand that drew it. On his return from 
Germany, Petrarch found the old Pope, John XXII., intent on two praise- 
worthy speculations : the first, to renew the crusades ; the second was to 
transfer the papal seat to Rome. On both these subjects Petrarch wrote 
with zeal ; and Mr. Campbell thinks that he also agreed with the Pope 
in his doctrine, which he meant to establish by authority, that the interval 
between death and the day of judgment is passed by the departed soul in 
unconsciousness. Mr. Campbell thinks that this opinion (which has al- 
ways been a disputed one in the church) may be defended without inju- 
rious consequences ; but he adds, “ How far the inferred doctrine, that 
those who are to see the Devil face to face, will have so long a respite, 
might be too consolatory to impenitent sinners, is a different question,” &c. 
This theological question occasioned as much commotion in society, as 
certain theological opinions do now. A Dowinican friar was put into a 
dungeon for not agreeing with his Holiness ; but the powers of the earth 
rose against the Pope. The king of France and his doctors of theology 
condemned it ; the cardinals remonstrated, and the king of Naples at last 
made him recant his heresy. The abrupt settlement of this question 
caused the death of John; and his successor, Benedict, presented our 
poet with a canonry of Lombes, obtained partly by the influence of Card. 
Colonna. Petrarch was on terms of friendship with Azzo Correggio of 
Parma, who was a distinguished soldier, and married the daughter of 
Luigi Gonzaga, lord of Mantua. For his indefatigable spirit he was 
called Jronfoct ; but his intellectual powers equalled his corporeal energy. 
He read much, and forgot nothing: his memory was a library. Petrarch 
dedicated to him his treatise on a Solitary Life in 1366. When Azzo 
had to defend himself before the Pope’s tribunal, Petrarch undertook to 
plead his cause, and brought off his client triumphantly. His biographer 
says, ‘‘ that he showed himself not only an orator and a lawyer, but a 
perfect gentleman ;” which is indeed a proud trait in his character. The 
bishop of Lombes urged Petrarch to join him in Rome, but he was de- 
tained, it is said, by his attachment to the cardinal and his love of Laura. 
The bishop told him that he was befooling himself and his friends ; that he 
had no rea/ passion but for the laurel. Petrarch assured him that he loved 
Laura, that he revered and read St. Augustine, and that he hoped the 
saint would furnish him with a defence against his passion.. In the year 
1335 he again left Avignon, having had a fit of illness from seeing a 
country girl washing Laura’s veil, and set out for Marseilles. On landing, 
unluckily the first thing that met his eyes was a daurel tree; he imme- 
diately embraced it and swooned away, and fell into the water. The 
bishop joined him at Capranica, and escorted him to Rome. There he 
was lodged in the Capitol, and treated by the Colonnas like a child of the 
family. It is not known with exactness when he left the eternal city, 
but _— his departure and his return to Avignon, he took an exten- 
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sive tour over Europe, and sailed as far north as Britain. As there were 
no poets in Britain then, and as R.de Bury had not answered his question 
about Thule, he did not land on our shores, but returned to the banks of 
the Rhine, took possession of his canonicate, and fell more deeply than 
before into the meshes of his hapless affection. Alas! what have we 
now to communicate! Let our fair readers, if we have any, turn over 
this page unread ; for if they do not, they must now hear that the celestial 
Venus whom the poet had so long worshipped, has given place to the vulgar 
and terrestrial. In other words—for the unwelcome truth must appear— 
the poet, the canon, the Platonic lover, the admirer of St. Augustine, 
had aSon born to him! and we are only recovered from this first shock, to 
find him soon after styled the father of a daughter called Francesca! ! What 
did Laura say? we are sure will be the immediate question of our female 
friends. Why, her former biographers extol the equanimity with which 
she heard of the broken vows ; but Mr. Campbell says, “‘she had no right 
to command his unspotted faith, and at all events she would have done no 
good to her own reputation, if she had stormed at the lapse of her lover's 
virtue.” In a small city like Avignon, as jn all country towns, whether in 
France or England, scandal of this kind is sure to spread. Petrarch tried 
to tranquillise himself by reading Augustine; but not finding sufficient 
comfort from the holy father, he resolved on a rural retreat, and selected 
Vaucluse—that valley renowned ever since in poetic annals, and visited 
by poetic pilgrims. It was only 14 miles from Avignon, but it was 
sequestered among the mountains—he was removed from the sight of 
Laura, and he did not recollect that he carried the infection with him 
to his solitude. 

We cannot stop, as we onght, in this place, to describe the beauties of 
Vaucluse. It has been visited by the Rev. Stephen Weston, and Mr. 
Rogers, and Ugo Foscolo, and every body else who loves poetry, and 
several views of it are now lying on our table. Petrarch bought a cottage 
and a small field, where he dwelt with no other companions than his 
books : his only domestic was an old swarthy female peasant, who lived 
on barley bread, and slept on straw. The poet meanwhile lived on coarse 
food, his luxuries being figs and almonds; he was found of the fish with 
which the stream abounded, and which he caught himself. He laid out 
two gardens that he thonght unequalled in the world, and was angry that 
there was any thing so beautiful out of Italy. One garden was dedicated 
to Apollo, and one to Bacchus. Here he retreated during the heats of 
noon ; his mornings were spent on the hills. Sometimes his solitude was 
invaded by the visits of persons distinguished for their rank or learning, 
who came to see and converse with the poet ; and Philip de Cabbassoles, 
the bishop of the diocese, a prelate of high rank and family, gave hima 
friendly reception. It matters little where a studious man may be, whe- 
ther in cities or in rural solitudes, for his meditative habits remain with 
him : if he is of a thoughtful and poetic mind, perhaps the quiet seques- 
tered scenes of the country will best suit him ; if a scholar, and a person 
of erudition, he will need the assistance of libraries and friends.* Pe- 
trarch, however, pursued his studies with indefatigable zeal. He under- 
took a history of Rome, of which some fragments remain. He began his 
epic poem of Africa, and his only recreation seemed to be a pilgrimage to 


siicleoasdanigabccieraapelate —— Sees —_ 





* “ Bayle avoit raison de dire, qu'il faut étre dans une capitale, de faire un 
livre.” 


Gent. Mage. Vout. XVI. R 
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Baume, to see the cave where Mary Magdalene passed 30 years of re- 
pentance. Here he remained in this horrible cavern, as he calls it, three 
days and nights, and composed a poem on Mary Magdalene himself, the 
brevity of which did not exempt it from dulness. Meanwhile his flame 
for Laura continued unabated. One day he met her in the streets of 
Avignon, when she said, ‘ Petrarch, you are tired of loving me.” This 
incident produced one of his finest Sonnets, beginning 


‘¢ Tired, did you say, of loving you? oh no,’’ &c. 


and he obtained a portrait of his mistress from Simone Memmi of Sienna, 
a pupil of Giotto, who came to Avignon. Vasari says, that Simone 
also painted the portrait of both lovers in the chapel of Santa Maria 
Novella at Florence : he also copied the pictures in marble, which are 
said to be still extant in the house of the Signore Pruzzi. He now (in 
1339) began his epic poem, when one of his friends, fearing lest he 
might injure his health by study, got possession of the key of his library, 
and induced him to abstain from reading for ten days. But it is a serious 
thing to keep a scholar from his books: on the first day Petrarch was seized 
with ennui ; on the second, with headache ; on the third, with fever. Of 
course, the key was given up, and he recovered at the sight of his favourite 
Augustine. The poet had a friend, one Father Dionysio, who had taught 
theology at Paris, and who was returning through Avignon to his native 
country. On his arrival at Naples, he impressed the King, Robert, with so 
favourable an opinion of Petrarch, that his Majesty actually sent the poet 
a poem, composed by his royal imagination, on his niece Clementina. Pe- 
trarch, in his answer, compared the Princess to Achilles, and the poet to 
Homer. While he remained at Vaucluse, on the morning of the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1340, he received a letter from the Roman senate, pressing him 
to come and receive the crown of poet laureate of Rome; on the same day, 
by some curious coincidence, in the afternoon he had another letter, with 
the same offer, from the Chancellor of the University of Paris. He asked 
the advice of Card, Colonna on the subject, who persuaded him to be 
crowned at Rome. No one had hitherto been crowned at Rome, or in the 
capitol: that honour was reserved for Petrarch. hither he repaired, 
early in 1341. Tis friend Robert the Good examined him as to his_pro- 
ficiency, had letters patent drawn up, and certified that, after a severe 
examination of three days, Petrarch was worthy to receive the crown in 
the capitol. The King also pat his own robe upon him, and bestowed on 
him the place of his almoner-general. On the morning of the 8th of April, 
1341, the august ceremony took place: ladies showered perfumed water 
upon him ;* the friends of Petrarch shed tears of joy on the occasion, and 
Stefano Colonna addressed the assembly in his honour. He soon after left 
Rome, and arrived at Pisa on the 20th of April, in a somewhat dissatisfied 
state of mind about the honour which he had received, and complained 
“that the lanrel had deprived him of repose, and forced him to be always 
on his guard.” From Pisa he went to visit his friend Correggio at Parma, 
in the outskirts of which city he hired a house with a beautifully watered 





* Not all perfumed waters, for Petrarch, in one of his Latin letters, says, that 
instead of fragrant waters, ‘il recut sur sa téte une eau corrosive qui le rendit chauve 
la reste de sa vie. Son historien Dolce raconte méme qu’un vieil lui jetta un pot de 
chambre rempli d'une acre urine, gardée, peut-étre, pour cela depuis sept semaines — 
servata in sabbata septem.’’ 
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garden—a rus in urbe—and he was so pleased with its locality, that he 
purchased and embellished it. His delight in his retirement, however, was 
soon embittered by the death of his friend the Bishop of Lombes, con- 
cerning whom, at the time, Petrarch had a remarkable dream ; and not 
long after he was summoned to Avignon, to go, as advocate of the Roman 
people, to the new pope Clement VI. At Avignon he found his friends 
Socrates and Lelius, and he visited his deserted cottage at Vaucluse, and 
his little territory on the banks of the Sorgue. In this mission to Clement 
the famous Cola de Rienzo was joined with Petrarch. They both addressed 
Clement in studied orations, and Mr. Campbell thinks the attorney the 
better speaker of the two. Petrarch’s inducement to the Pontiff to return 
to Rome was for the sake of the many sacred relics deposited there: the 
cradle of Christ—that part separated at the circumcision—a piece of the 
Blessed Virgin’s petticoat—a finger of St. Agnes, with the nuptial ring, &c. 
and something about the head of St. Pancras. As a recompense for this 
harangue, the Pope gave Petrarch the priory of St. Nicholas de Migliorino, 
in the diocese of Pisa. He passed the greater part of the year (1342) 
at Avignon, and went but seldom to Vaucluse. ‘There came to Avignon 
at this time a Calabrian monk, named Bernardo Barlaamo, who had settled 
at Constantinople, and who had been sent by the Emperor Andronicus on 
a mission to Avignon to obtain succour for Greece against the Turks. 
Petrarch seized with eagerness the opportunity of studying the Greek 
language under this person’s instruction, and he began at once by plunging 
into the metaphysics of Plato. There was no Latin translation by Ficinus 
in those days, and Ruhnken did not publish his Timai Lexicon till four 
centuries after; and we are afraid that Petrarch gained but a scanty know- 
ledge of “ that style, which, if the gods spoke, they would adopt.” He 
was called from his studies to go to Naples on a commission from the Pope, 
embarked at Nice, and was nearly lost in his passage. When at Naples he 
interceded for some friends (then imprisoned) of the Colonna family, and 
he had several conversations with Queen Giovanna, who made him her 
chaplain and clerk. Having succeeded, after much delay, in his commis- 
sion, he left Naples, and went again to Parma, but soon left it, and hastened 
to Avignon. The softness of the air—the flowers in the woods—every- 
thing seemed to announce the vicinity of Laura. Clement reasoned with 
Petrarch with respect, and offered him the choice of any vacant bishop- 
rick, and requested him to receive the office of pontifical secretary. These 
he declined, saying that the yoke of office would not sit lighter on him 
for being gilded.* He remained at Avignon during the years 1345 and 
1346, occasionally visiting Vaucluse, and experiencing the mixed sunshine 
and clouds of Laura's changing favour ; but he was projecting to return to 
Italy, and had on that subject a quarrel with his old friend and patron 





* Mr. Campbell thinks if Petrarch had liked study and lvisure less, and preferment 
more, he might have obtained a Cardinal’s hat. He told Ugolino, Bishop of Parma, 
‘if he had been ambitious, he might have been preferred to a benefice of more value 
than his.’’ (P. 293.) Petrarch was one of those few persons whose minds have been 
made ina mould of nature’s not much used, who have learned to prefer liberty, leisure, 
and study, to riches and rank: he says, ‘‘ I assure you, I would not exchange my 
tranquillity for your troubles, nor my poverty for your riches,’’? &c. We also are ac- 
quainted with one who would not quit his beloved retirement—the trees he has planted 
—the flowers he has reared—the books he has collected—and the leisure he enjoys, for 

‘all the mitres of England piled one upon another. He of whom we speak has no 
Laura in his Vaucluse, yet he has gathered pomegranate flowers beneath Petrarch’s 
windows at Arqua, and reposed the summer noon among the rocks of Sorga. 
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John Colonna. During the summer of 1346, Laura was seized with a de- 
fluxion in her eyes, which threatened her with blindness. This, of course, 
brought forth a sonnet, and Petrarch had also the favour of visiting her at her 
own house ; but as his mistress’s eyes got well, those of the poet felt the 
attack, and he believed that the ophthalmia, like a shooting star, darted from 
her eyes into his. Certainly lovers and poets have wonderful compensa- 
tions given them for their calamities in the creative action of their imagi- 
nations ; and Petrarch stood in need, if any mortal did, of some consolation 
from within, for the twentieth year of his fruitless devotion had now 
elapsed. He passed the winter of 1346-7 at Avignon, or with his friend 
Socrates at Vaucluse, looking after his trees and garden. He mentions in 
a letter to Gulielmo di Pastrengo, his trees that he had grafted with his own 
hands, and laurels that he had transplanted from foreign countries * In 
1347 he visited his brother Gerard, who had taken the cowl in the Car- 
thusian monastery of Montrieux, and whom he had not seen for four years. 
He was received, he says, as an angel from heaven ; and in return for this 
kindness and hospitality, he wrote his essay “ De Otio Religioso,” to show 
the advantages of their contemplative and peaceful life. But from these 
soft and sequestered visions he was awoke by a blast from the trumpet of 
war, with which his friend Cola Rienzo was waking the genius of li- 
berty, then slumbering among the ruins of Rome, and which shook both 
the papal throne and the feudal castle to their lowest foundations. Even 
old Colonna himself started in his mountain fortress with alarm, and he 
only returned to Rome to hear the alarm bell sounded in the capitol, and to 
fly, with a single horseman, back to Palestrina. Rienzi knew how to 
assume the character, if he did not possess the feelings, of the patriot. He 
was gifted with great natural eloquence, and the people were flattered by 
seeing him moved into tears when he described their slavery and submis- 
sion ; but we have no time to linger on a tale so often and so well told. 
Petrarch wrote an address that was read to the people, and composed an 
eclogue in honour of the Revolution. ‘That great man’s characteristic 
excellence (says Mr. Hallam, v. Midd. Ages, i. p. 436) was not good sense. 
He had imbibed two notions, of which it was hard to say which was the 
more absurd : that Rome had a legitimate right to all her ancient autho- 
rity over the rest of the world, and that she was likely to recover this 
authority in consequence of the revolution produced by Rienzo.” It was 
a year fruitful in sonnets, but they were still sonnets of despair. One only 
ray of delight is visible—when Laura, as Mr. Campbell says, once and 
once only, in this twice ten years’ bondage, held out her hand to him, and 
permitted him for some time to retain it: but we are afraid even this in- 
dulgence is a creation of the biographer’s, for, turning to the sonnet 
(cexviii.) to which he refers us, we find only that when his eyes were fixed 
on his mistress’s eyes, Laura opposed that honoured hand which held the 
second place in his esteem ; or, as De Sade translates it, ‘ Elle lui mit 
la main devant les yeux, sans rien dire :” she put her hand over her eyes. 
The mistake probably arose from Mr, Campbell's genuine sympathy with 





* The laurel will not grow in the north of France, or near Paris, the winter being 
too severe, and doubtless Petrarch obtained his plants in Italy, and they must have 
been scarce at that time. But by the Jawrel Petrarch probably intended the ‘‘ Bay,” 
‘* the laurus nobilis,’ a native of Italy, and not the ‘ /awro-cerasus,’” or common 
laurel of England, which is a native of the Levant, and was not cultivated in England 
till after 1600 ; besides, the bay is the poet’s laurel. 
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Petrarch, and his desire to soften his privations as much as he could: his 
“ wish was father to his thought,” and no other father it seems ever to have 
had. In this year he obtained letters of legitimation for his son John ; 
and afterwards left Avignon for his fifth journey into Italy. At an 
assembly at Avignon he met Laura for the last time. She was serious and 
thoughtful, and Petrarch says, “The expression of her eyes seemed to 
predict the sorrows that threatened him.” In March 1348 he was at 
Parma, which he probably intended for his future residence ; in April he 
heard of the death of Laura, who had fallen a victim to the.terrible plague 
which was then devastating Europe. She died on the Ist of April, and 
her husband in a few months married again. But Petrarch remained 
faithful to the memory of his mistress; he not only wrote a note in his 
Virgil* on the subject, “ but he spent (says a Dominican friar) so much in 
charities, since her death, to the Church, for masses, that if she had lived 
a profligate womanf they would have redeemed her from the hands of the 
Devil.” Not long after the death of Laura he lost his friend Card. Colonna, 
who, it is supposed, sank under grief brought on by the desertion of his 
family ; for in the short space of five years he had lost his mother and six 
brothers ; but in compensation, he was magniticently received by the Car- 
raras at Padua, who, in two years after, bestowed on him the canonicate 
of that cathedral, and in the same year he received the appointment of 
the archdeaconry of Parma. ‘Two of his intimate friends, Luca Christiano 
and Mainardo Accursio, who had left Avignon for the purpose of visiting 
him, were slain by banditti, in some of the passes of the Apennines. 
Petrarch wrote indignantly to the magistrates of Florence on the subject. 
The robbers were protected by the Ubaldini, one of the most powerful fami- 
lies of Tuscany ; but the Florentine cavalry were sent against them, and the 
miscreants were dispossessed of ‘their strongholds, and scattered or slain. 
Petrarch had lost many friends, but he had still a few left. Lucius and 
Socrates, and Guido Settino, and Barbato of Salnino ; and among them, 
for the first time, we meet with the name of Boccaccio. In October 1350 he 
departed for Rome, to attend the jubilee, in company with an old abbot, 
whose horse or mule kicked Petrarch on the knee, and with such injury 
that he kept his bed at Rome. He looked on the jubilee as a sacred bath 
which would wash away all the spots from his soul; and as for the 
future, he was now proof against all female fascination. In his way back 
he passed through Arrezzo, the town of his birth, and was welcomed by 
the citizens, who received him with regal honours. In the same month he 
discovered a literary treasure, a bad copy of Quintilian de Inst, Oratioria, 
which till then had escaped all researches. The better MS. of Poggius is now 
in the noble library of Blenheim. From Padua he made frequent excursions 





* Mr. Campbell says ‘ this precious MS. of the Virgil is no longer in Italy ;” but 
he is under a mistake. It was restored by the French, and we saw it in the Ambrosian 
library in the year 1622. 

+ We must confess that we are still much puzzled about Laura and her virtuous 
inflexibility. Mr. Campbell has not mentioned an anecdote De Sade gives on the 
authority of Sennuccio (vol. ii. p. 489), that Laura was used to bathe in the river, and 
that Petrarch at one time surprised her: ‘‘ Honteuse d'etre surprise en cet etat, soit 
pour'se venger, soit pour derober la vue de ses charmes, qui rien ne couvroit, elle lui jetta 
de l’eau au visage.” De Sade mentions that in the heats of the summer, it is the custom 
for the ladies of Avignon to bathe in the Rhone. De Sade adds (p. 20, notes,) ‘* Les 
dames se baignoient alors sans chemise.” Tomaisin has given a print of Laura in this 
interesting state.” V. Petrarcha Redivivus, p. 136. 
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to Venice, and there formed acquaintance with Andrea Dandolo, who for 
his extraordinary merit was made Doge at the early age of 36. In April 1351 
he received a visit from Boccaccio, who was sent by the republic of Florence 
to announce to him the recall of his family to their native land, and the 
restoration to his fortune. They also offered to him the situation of Prin- 
cipal in their new University : this, however, he declined, and turning his 
horse’s bridle towards France, arrived at Vaucluse 27th June, 1351. His 
romantic hermitage—his grotto—his sequestered gardens—his cherished 
library—had lost no charms for him. He thought of remaining there two 
years, but he added “ that he had now experienced that change of place is 
the only thing which can long keep us from the ennui inseparable from a 
sedentary life ; ’’ a sentence of undoubted truth, not sufficiently weighed by 
those, who, in too early life, are eager to bind themselves in those soft but 
unrelaxing chains which, according to the Canon of St. Paul’s, holy matri- 
mony, united to holy orders, wreathe around their incautious votaries. Pe- 
trarch would have liked the emoluments and ease of a cathedral stall in 
England, but he was not better fitted fora “ working clergyman ” than for 
a Carthusian monk. In the last year of the life of Clement the Sixth he 
occupied the office of his secretary, but Clement died soon after, and was 
buried at Avignon. In 1562 the Huguenots rifled his tomb, made a foot- 
ball of his head, and the Marquis of Courton converted his skull into a 
drinking-cup. In May he departed for Italy, and we find him in the palace 
of John Visconti, at Milan, whom he used to call the greatest man in that 
Jand, always famous for its renowned men. Petrarch took up his abode 
near the Vercellina gate and the church of St. Ambrosio, for he bargained 
that he should have a house sufficiently far from the town, and that he 
might live as he pleased. His windows commanded a beautiful prospect, 
as far even as the Alpine summits, tipped with snow. For Saint Ambrosio 
Petrarch had a peculiar veneration, and to his eyes the majestic sculpture 
of the saint seemed instinct with breath and life. His friends, however, at a 
distance, those at Avignon and those at Florence, were scandalized at the 
recluse and the republican living in the court of the tyrant of Italy. Petrarch 
thanked them for their kindness and concern, and gave them certain reasons 
for his conduct ; but the real one is supposed to be, that he might save 
money for his natural children. Some persons have said that he had an 
intrigue at Milan with a young lady of the name of Beccaria, but of this 
there is no proof ; indeed, the universal respect in which his character was 
held, both in France and Italy, prove the folly of such imputations: it is 
making the canon of Padua a coureur des filles. The splendours of Milan, 
however, soon disgusted him, and he went to the monastery of St. Columba, 
which belonged to the Carthusian monks of Pavia. He has given a beau- 
tiful description of this edifice, and of the magnificent views it commands. 
While he was here he received a letter from his friends Socrates and Guido 
Settino, to say that they had gone to Vaucluse. He wrote back, beseeching 
them to make use of the house and books, and lamenting his absence.* He 
did not, however, know, that at the time a troop of robbers burst into the 
valley, burnt his house, and would have burnt his books, but his rustic ser- 
vitor, or rather his son, had conveyed them to the castle. Petrarch still - 





* There is a strange mistake in vol. ii. p. 114, of Mr. Campbell’s book, in which he 
mentions the presents Petrarch sent to the Bishop of Cavaillon. Some fish (probably 
the crusius, or golden carp), and secondly a flat drake! On reading this we stared, 
but on looking in De Sade found it was a fat duck /~un canard gras. 
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loved Vaucluse, and endeavoured to get preferment in the church in Pro- 
vence, but he had written too freely on the church, or rather on the manners 
and morals of churchmen, and his wishes were frustrated. In 1354 he 
received a present which gave him great delight, a Greek Homer sent him 
by Nichola Sigeros, praetor of Romagna. Petrarch in his letter of thanks 
confessed that he could not translate a word of him, but begged additional 
copies of Hesiod and Euripides. He then went as the chief of the embassy 
to Venice, to negotiate peace between them and the Genoese, but he failed 
in his negotiation, and, returning in dudgeon, remained with the Viscontis 
at Milan. We must now rapidly touch on the remaining events of our poet’s 
life. ‘The Emperor King of Bohemia was solicited to enter Italy, to put an 
end to the war then raging between the Venetian states and Milan, 
united with Genoa. Visconti’s death induced him to accept the invitation, 
and Mr. Campbell says on the subject ‘‘ and thus a carbuncle and a surgeon 
influenced the fate of Europe.” Petrarch met him at Mantua; the Em- 
peror asked him what kind of life pleased him most ?—Petrarch answered, 
a secluded one: if possible, among woods and mountains ; if not, in the 
midst of cities. ‘The Emperor combated his opinion, but Petrarch said 
that the crowned head had the worst of the cause. He asked Petrarch to 
accompany him to Rome, which he declined ; and the King, at the request 
of a Neapolitan nobleman, gave the laurel crown, in the cathedral of Pisa, 
to Zanobi di Strata ; thus there were two crowned poet-laureates in Italy. 
Petrarch was, of course, much offended ; he called the laurel a barbarous 
one, conferred by a German ; but the prior of the Holy Apostles said “ he 
could not forgive the phantom of a Caesar for having laureated a citizen who 
troubled the fountain of Parnassus ;’’ and Barbato addressed a letter to 
Francis Petrarch, the King of the Poets. Petrarch answered “ There are 
only two King -poets—one in Greece, one in Italy : the old Lord of Meeonia, 
and the Shepherd of Mantua. As for me, I can only reign in my trans- 
alpine solitude, on the banks of the Sorga.”’ In 1356 he was sent by the 
Viscontis to the Emperor at Prague, whom he found occupied with his 
golden bull. He soon, however, returned, partly to look out for a clean, 
clever housekeeper, and partly to write condoling letters to the French 
princes on the loss of the battle of Poitiers. He also wrote an ecologue, 
in which he introduces the King of France as Pan, and the King of 
England as Articus. At this time he received a diploma from the Em- 
peror, creating him count palatine, with all rights and privileges, the chief 
of which consisted in legitimizing children born out of matrimony, and 
crowning poets. In the summer of this year he lived, to avoid the summer 
heats, at the college of Garignano, on the banks of the Adda, three miles 
distant from Milan. There was a Carthusian monastery there, which 
attracted him. He called his villa Linterno, in memory of Scipio Afri- 
canus, whose country-house bore that name. The peasants called it 
L'inferno ; and, in truth, there was something remaining of the old concu- 
piscence haunting him everywhere, for he tells a friend ‘that neither 
abstinence, nor study, nor penance, can totally subdue the kicking ass on 
whom he is making war.’ However, he trusted to the good Saint Am- 
brosio. He was well in health, and easy in fortune, but he complains 
feelingly of the loss of his friends. He now composed his treatise 
de Remediis utrinusque Fortune, which made a great noise when it 
appeared, {It was translated into Italian and Spanish, and of late, some 
of it into English. Mr. Campbell says “ it has long ceased to be read"’ 
—we have just finished it. In the autumn he retired to Milan, and had 
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nearly met the fate of Jacob Bryant. He let a large volume of Cicero fall 
on his left leg ; and this was repeated; the doctors told him it must be 
amputated ; but it got well in spite of them, and he took a trip to Bergamo. 
On his return, he received Boccaccio at his house, who stayed with him 
some days. It was a wholesome custom in which Petrarch indulged, to 
lecture his friends, whether high or low; and he accordingly made Boc- 
caccio sensible that at his age (forty-five) it was not reasonable to be 
courting women, and worshipping earthly beauties. Boccaccio made it 
the subject of an eclogue called Philostratos, and profited by the advice, 
The Empress Anne wrote Petrarch a letter from Bohemia, to inform him 
of the birth of a daughter. He answered it, and mentioned to her the names 
of several illustrious women famous for their courage, as Isis, Carmenta, 
the Mother of Evander, Sappho, the Sybils, Semiramis, an Amazon or two, 
Tomiris, Cornelia the Mother of the Gracchi, finally Martia, Portia, Livia, 
Lucretia, &c. &c. In October 1359, he found one morning, on rising, 
that his house had been robbed of every thing valuable, but his books, 
His son John was the perpetrator, who, to supply his debaucheries, pil- 
laged his father. Petrarch turned him and his loose companions out of 
the house, and went and settled in the monastery of St. Suplician, an 
abbey of the Benedictines of Monte Cassino. He was, however, soon 
called from his tranquillity, by Galeazzo Visconti, to go to Paris to congra- 
tulate the king, John, on his release from captivity. When he was ad- 
mitted to an audience, he offered advice to the monarch, as usual, to which 
he listened, he says, with profound attention. Petrarch never liked the 
English ; and he did not hate them without cause, for the Marquis of Mon- 
serrat engaging a body of English troops to escort him, they entered Italy 
by Nice, and by ravaging lands, killing men, and violating women, young and 
old, did much to establish the national character. Petrarch, to oppose them, 
invoked the shades of Brutus, Camillus, and others ; when a second scourge 
appeared in the plague, of which his son John died. In the year 1361, 
he married his daughter Francesca to a gentleman of Milan. Boccaccio 
speaks highly of the son-in-law, and says that his daughter, without being 
handsome, had an agreeable face, and resembled her father. His joys and 
sorrows were tolerably balanced here below ; and he had scarcely finished 
the marriage feast, before he whom he called the friend dearest to his 
heart, Socrates, died at Avignon ; while the continuance of the plague 
drove Petrarch from Padua to Venice. He took his books with him, and 
bequeathed them after his death to the Library of St. Mark. In reéurn, 
the procurators assigned the Palace of the wo Towers as his lodging. 
The books have been long since lost and destroyed: Tomasini says, in his 
time they were spoiled and petrified ; and Tomasini was also petrified on 
beholding them.* Boccaccio came to visit Petrarch at Venice, and brought 
with him the old Greek Leontio Pilato. The two poets spent the summer 
delightfully together ; but Petrarch had already lost his friend Azzo, and 
he now had to mourn over the tombs of Lelius and Simonides. From 
Boccaccio he received a Latin translation of Homer, made by hiimself and 
Pilato, which delighted him much ; and he gave in return to Boccaccio, in 
a long letter, a curious and interesting description of the Jongleurs of Italy. 
The pope appointed him to the canonry of Carpentras, but on a false ru- 
mour of his death recalled the gift. Petrarch, nothing appalled, wrote a 
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* Tomasini says, ‘‘ Partim, dictu mirum, in saxva mutatum,’’ p.72. 
list of the few books preserved. 
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letter of advice to him to remove his seat from Avignon to Rome. After 
that he went to Pavia; and on the 20th July of this year, reflected that 
he was in his sirty-third year. This he considered to be a dangerous 
crisis in a man’s life; and Mr. Campbell says that he has heard sensible 
physicians agree in the opinion. We recollect that Sir H. Halford 
has an essay on the subject, and we sincerely hope that Mr. Campbell 
has safely passed that dangerous station. Lionel duke of Clarence, son of 
Edward III., came to Milan to espouse Violante, daughter of Galeazzo. 
Froissart was in his suite; and though Petrarch was at Milan at the time, 
and was seated in the places of honour when there were any princes or 
nobles of the first rank, there is no trace of their having even spoken to 
each other. De Sade, however, accounts for it by saying, that Froissart 
was very fond of pleasure in his youth, and that he was fully employed in 
making love to the fair ladies of Milan. When tired of the marriage fétes 
and ceremonies, Petrarch went to Padua, and arrived there safely 9th June, 
1368. Bodily infirmities now came on him: he complains of the fever, 
and that his constitution is worn out; but the pope wrote with his own 
hand, pressing him to come to Rome. Petrarch could not refuse, and 
spent the winter in preparations, and in making his will. His little 
property at Vaucluse he left to the hospital of that diocese. He 
now set out, but when he reached Ferrara he fell down in a fit, 
in which he continued thirty hours, and was supposed to be dead. 
The whole city was in grief. Crowds came from all parts to his burial. 
The news spread to Padua, Vicenza, Milan, Pavia, &c.; but he was at- 
tended with kindness, and brought back by water to Padua. To recover 
his health, he went to the village of Arqua, situated on a hill, celebrated 
for the salubrity of its air, and the beauty of its orchards.* Petrarch built 
himself a small house on the southern slope of the hili, which still exists; 
its situation is very pleasant, and the views it commands cheerful and 
varied. We rode to it some years since from Padua, through wild lanes of the 
most sequestered beauty, and amidst the rich and flowery vegetation, 
which the Italian sun awakens into life. The hedges were formed entirely 
of the judas tree and the pomegranate ; the latter then flinging its bright 
scarlet blossoms in the utmost profusion around. We thought that the night- 
ingale had chosen well its solitary nest. Petrarch, who loved gardening, 
though he wrote against it, as a luxury, in his philosophic mood, added to 
the vines of the country a great number of other fruit trees ; even in this 
preserving his classical taste; for the ancients, unlike the moderns, 
mixed the fruit-bearing and useful trees with the “ steriles placani,” 
the “ pinus ingens,” and the “ invisus cupressus.”” He had scarcely s: ttled 
himself at Arqua, before he finished a work which he tad begun in 1367. 
De sui ipsius et aliorum ignorantid. It originated in some disgust the poet 
had taken with the licentious conversation and arrogant pretensions of 
some young men his companions at Venice. They were disciples of 
Averroes, and disputed against the creation of the world, and the writ- 
ings of Moses. Petrarch engaged Ludovico Morsili an Augustine monk of 





* Mr. Campbell says ‘‘ the beauty of its vineyards,’’ but De Sade says ‘‘]a beauté de 
ses vergers (orchards) et la bonté de ses vins ;’’ besides vineyards are seldom beauti- 
ful. Mr. Campbell is not so faithful to his original as he ought to be; the best re- 
turn for his obligation to De Sade would be to translate him faithfully. 

+ See his Dialogue lviii. De Vindiciis, in the first book of the work De Remediis 
utriusque fortune. In it he mentions his own river. ‘ Quid si lucidus Ticinus, si 
amoenus Athesis, si sonorus Sorga?’’ 
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Florence, to write against these young freethinkers and atheists. He him- 
self continued ill during the summer, and when his physician desired him 
to abstain from salted meats and raw fruits, he agreed to the former, but 
urged that ‘‘ nature would have been an unnatural mother to give us such 
fragrant and delightful food only to seduce her children with poison covered 
with honey.”” Nevertheless he was meditating, as usual, a letter of advice to 
the Pope, when the news of his death reached him. The Cardinals chose as 
his successor one who took the name of Gregory XI. He wrote to 
the poet, expressing a wish to see him and be of service to him. Petrarch 
mentioning this, in a letter to a friend, says, “ that he did not wish for a 
benefice with a charge of souls; the charge of his own soul being suffi- 
cient for him ;” but he complains that he lives beyond his revenue ; that 
the guests at his table are numerous; that he wanted to build a little 
oratory for the Virgin Mary ; that he has two horses, and six amanuenses,* 
besides an old priest who lives with him, and that he should like to be in 
better circumstances ; he felt, however, that existence was vanishing from 
him, and the purgatory of this life nearly over. He had an attack of fever, 
from which the physicians thought he would not recover ; but by disobeying 
their prescriptions,t as was his usual custom, both in sleep and diet, he ral- 
lied. A parting gleam of delight came across his fading spirit, when he 
heard that his old friend Cardinal Cabbassole was at Perugia; he told the 
good old man in a letter, ‘‘ that he was almost the only friend left him. I 
must (he says) embrace you, dear father! I must recall to you our villegi- 
turas at Vaucluse, of the days we passed in the woods, forgetful of dinner, 
and of the entire nights when we conversed delightfully in the midst of books, 
till morning surprised us,” &c. He also desired his friend Bruni, to thank 
the Pope for his letters and his apostolic blessing, and to communicate to 
his holiness in the clearest manner—“I wish for no more.’” War now 
broke out between Venice and Padua, and Petrarch for a while was driven 
from his home in the Euganean hills; but one public honour more still 
awaited him. He was selected, though from age and infirmity somewhat 
loath, to accompany Francesco Carrara the Lord of Padua’s son to Venice. 
Petrarch prepared a speech to deliver to the Venetian Senators ; but his 
memory failed him, as other good men’s have done on like occasions, and 
the ceremony was adjourned. Next day he spoke with energy, and was 
much applauded. On his return a low fever undermined his constitution ; yet 
he preserved his accustomed habits of life, passed the day in reading and 
writing, and for the first time, read the Decameron with much pleasure, 
especially “ for the grave and pious thoughts which are to be found in it.” 
The story of Griseldis particularly struck him ; he translated it into Latin, 
and sent it to Bocaccio in the last letter he ever wrote ; it is dated the 8th 
June, 1374. Soon after,probably on the 18th ofthe same month, he died. 
His people found him in his book-room (for Lord Brougham has precluded 





* Petrarch says, speaking of his domestics, ‘that he dreads a company of valets 
like a troop of robbers:” to which Mr, Campbell adds, ‘‘ I am quite of Petrarch’s opi- 
nion as to men servants, as I agree with the Ettrick Shepherd when he says, ‘ if I 
had fifty servants they should all be lasses.’’ This is well; but experto crede, Mr. 
Campbell, it is extremely difficult to get the lasses to agree,—better try a man-servant. 
Besides, recollect the scandalraised by the three Graces who dwelt at Digamma cottage, 
under Foscolo’s guardianship : among the faithless, faithful only one, and she ac- 
companied him in all his adversities, shared his privations, ministered to him in his 
illness, and never left him, till his poor perturbed spirit reposed in the arms of death. 

+ Petrarch says ‘‘ when I saw a physician entering my room, I knew what they were 
going to say, ‘ Eat young chickens, drink warm water, and use the remedy the stork 
has taught us.’ y. De Sade, iii, 162. 
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the use of the word library, ) sitting with his head reclining on a volume 
he had been reading. Thus he died a scholar’s death. They were not 
alarined at first; but soon finding that he made no signs of life, gave way 
to their sorrow. According to Dominico Aretino his death was occa- 
sioned by apoplexy. The news of it made a deep impression. ‘There was a 
general cry throughout Italy, “‘'The father of learning is no more ; the 
light of the age is extinct !" The people from all the neighbouring towns 
repaired to his residence. Francesco da Carrara, with all his nobility, 
assisted at the obsequies, and the bishop and his chapter and the clergy 
were all present. The body of Petrarch, clad in a red cassock,* was sup- 
ported by sixteen doctors on a bier covered with cloth of gold. The fu- 
neral oration was delivered by Bonaventura da Praga, an Augustin hermit, 
and the corpse was interred in the chapel which the poet had built to 
the Virgin ; but ashort time after the body was removed to a tomb of marble 
supported on four pillars, opposite to the church, which was erected at the 
expense of Francesco Brossano. In 1637, a bust of bronze was placed 
above the mausoleum by Paul Valdezucchi, proprietor of Petrarch’s house 
at Arqua. In 1630 the monument was violated, and some of the poet's 
bones stolen, it is said, for the purpose of sale.t He did not forget his 
friend Boccaccio in his will, and left him five hundred gold florins,t to buy 
a gown to study in at night, at the same time apologising for the smallness 
of the legacy. The plan of dress which Petrarch himself adopted was truly 
scholastic, being not only a covering for the body, but a tablet of 
record forthe mind, Parchment was at that time dear and scarce in Italy, 
and Petrarch used to wear a single dress, or pilch, of tanned or prepared lea- 
ther, on which he wrote the thoughts he was unwilling to lose. This dress, 
filled with writings, blots, and erasures, was preserved in 1527, and was 
revered as a venerable monument of literature by Sadolet, Casa, and Ra- 
catello: and this is the person whom Mad. de Genlis, in her “ Petrarque 
et Laure,” has dressed out in a short grey mantle, and little hat with 
feathers ! 

Though we are obliged to relinquish the task of separating the false 
Florimel from the true, and vindicating the supposed rights, so long in 
abeyance, of Laura of Baux against Laura de Sade, which have been ad- 
vocated by some ingenious authors, we have a still more pleasing task 
to perform, of presenting to our readers a specimen or two of the 
manner in which Mr. Campbell’s poetic hand has transplanted the 
sweet Italian flowers into his native clime; though, with unnecessary 
diffidence of his powers, he informs us that from want of early practice 
in sonnet writing, or some other cause, he does not succeed to his own 
satisfaction, and has transferred the difficult office to Mrs. Susan 
Wollaston. Saving our gallantry to the lady, we prefer giving the in- 
spired language of the author of Gertrude of Wyoming, one of the most 
delicate and finished pieces of poetry in the language. We believe that 
no genuine poets are ever satisfied with their own productions, and are as 





* Mr. Campbell says, ‘‘ in red satin,’’ but properly “‘ revetu d’une soutane (cas- 
sock) couleur de feu.’’ v. De Sade, iii. 800. _Tomasini says, ‘ Amictu rubeo.”’ 

+ Professor Dupont has a poem on this subject, which gives a different view of the 
subject, ‘‘ in brachium F. Petrarche Itali Poets Cl. jam olim defuncti, a Monachis 
quibusdum ebriorum opera utentibus tumulo effossum.’’ v. Poem. p. 296. When 
we were last at Padua, we saw a bust of Petrarch in the cathedral, which that true 
patriot and son of genius, Canova, had given to the chapter. 

+t Mr. Campbell says ‘fifty florins,”” but De Sade “ cinq cens florins d’or. 
v. iii, 743, 
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severe on themselves as they are generous to their brethren of the craft. 
In this instance, not only is Mr. Campbell dissatisfied with his attempts, 
but Petrarch himself avowed that if he had known how popular his Son- 
nets would have been, he would have (v. P. ii. 252) composed more, 
and in a better style. 

“The following Sonnet (cxxvi) is such a gem of Petrarchan and Plato- 
nic homage to beauty, that I subjoin my translation of it, with the most 
sincere avowal of my conscious inability to do it justice,’—and yet how 
well it is rendered. 


‘¢ In what ideal world, or part of heaven, 
Did Nature find the model of that face 
And form, so fraught with loveliness and grace. 
In which, to our creation, she has given 
Her prime proof of creative Power above ? 
What fountain nymph or goddess ever let 
Such lovely tresses float of gold refined 
Upon the breeze, or in a single mind 
Where have so many virtues ever met, 
E’en though these charms have slain my bosom’s weal? 
He knows not love, who has not seen her eyes 
Turn, when she sweetly speaks, or smiles, or sighs, 
Or how the power of love can hurt or heal.”’ 


Sonnet Ixviii. is remarkable for the fineness of its closing thought. 


‘¢ Time was, her tresses by the breathing air 
Were wreathed to many a ringlet golden bright ; 
Time was, her eyes diffused unmeasured light, 
Though now their lovely beams are waxing rare ; 
Her face, methought, that in its blushes shew’d 
Compassion, her angelic shape and walk, 
Her voice, that seem’d with heaven’s own speech to talk, 
At these, what wonder that my bosom glow'd. 
A living sun she seem’d—a spirit of heaven. 
These charms decline ; but does my passion? No. 
I love not less—the slacking of the bow 
Assuages not the wound its shaft has given.’’ 


The following Sonnet, Mr. Campbell says, is remarkable for its last four 
lines, having puzzled all the Poet's commentators to explain what he meant 
by the words, “ Al man ond’ io scriyo, e fatta amica, a questa volta.” 
He agrees with De Sade in conjecturing that Laura, in receiving some of 
his verses, had touched the hand that presented them, in token of her 
gratitude.* 


‘* In solitudes I’ve ever lov'd to abide 
By woods and streams, and shunn’d the evil-hearted, 
Who from the path of heaven are foully parted. 
Sweet Tuscany has been to me denied, 
Whose sunny realms I would have gladly haunted ; 
Yet still the Sorgue his beauteous hills among 
Has lent auxiliar murmurs to my song, 
And echoed to the plaints my love has chaunted. 
Here triumph’d, too, the poet’s hand that wrote 
These lines—the power of love has witnessed this 
Delicious victory! I know my bliss, 
She knows it too—the saint on whom I doat.” 


Though it does not follow that poets’ mistresses were more beautiful 
than those of others, yet we should expect to find in Laura a creation 
of loveliness and angelic purity worthy of these immortal strains. It 





* Cercato ho sempre solitaria vita. Son. 220; De Sade, vol, ii. p. 98. 
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appears that Simone de Sienna drew her portrait on many occasions ;* 
and Mr. Weston has given a drawing from the painting by Simone, ena- 
melled at Limoges on copper. Laura appears in it, dressed in red, hold- 
ing a flower in her hand, with a sweet and modest countenance, rather 
inclining to tenderness. Under the portico of Notre Dame de Dons is a 
painting in fresco, much damaged, but sufficiently perfect to distinguish 
the figure of Laura dressed in green at the feet of St. George. In the 
church of St. M. de Novella at Florence is an allegorical picture of the 
same artist. At Sienna is shewn a picture of the Virgin, intended for 
Laura ; an old picture of Laura was purchased in 1641 by Cardinal Bar- 
berini, which had been preserved at Avignon. In the Palace of Turin is 
an original portrait of Laura by Bronzino.—From the following criticism 
on it, we at least guess that the fair author was of a different ‘‘ complex- 
ion of countenance” from the Poet's object of worship, and we are in this 
case willing to believe that ladies are not the best judges of rival charms. 
“* Laura’s sort of beauty (she says) would never have captivated me, had 
I been Petrarch : first, her hair is red; her eyebrows extremely narrow, 
‘and exactly forming a flat arch; her eyes small ; her nose a little hooked, 
and rising too high in the middle ; her mouth not very small, and her lips 
like two scarlet threads ; a very faint colour on her cheeks ; the contour 
of the face more square than oval; her countenance more demure than 
engaging ; her head is covered with a kind of caul which sits close, and 
is of a gold net, with pearls of precious stones fastened in it in lozenges. 
This caul confines her hair, excepting a border or roll, which is left all 
round close to her face. Her gown, which I imagine was intended to re- 
present embroidery of that day,. looks now like a piece of an old Turkey 
carpet : it is without plaits. ‘Two rows of large pearls, intermixed with 
rubies and emeralds, hang about her neck. I give you this detail of her 
dress, as it was probably the fashion of her day, and I suppose was 
esteemed exceedingly becoming. As for Petrarch, he is exceedingly ugly 
indeed, but he has a very sensible black and yellow face.” + 

We have been so much occupied with the preceding outline of the 
events of Petrarch's life, that we have left no 100m for any extracts from 
Mr. Campbell's judicious sketch of his character ; and we have only a few 
words ourselves to say. As respects his long and devoted attachment to 
his mistress, it is, we think, difficult, after all that has been written, to 
come to any rational or satisfactory conclusion. Whatever theory we 
form, there is some incident, or some expression, that seems to oppose its 
soundness ; “ that love (says Foscolo) should not have been, during 20 
years, subdued by resolute virtue, nor virtue overpowered by love, is a 
phenomenon that can be conceived only as among the ideal possibility of 
things :’’ but we must say that, after all, we think it was quite as much 
the passion of the head as of the heart. That Petrarch was most elo- 
quent in the description of his sorrow, and that he had all the expressions 
of love and despair at command, we are willing to allow; that his conduct 
of life was strange and wayward, cannot be denied: but he was a poet, and 
therefore fond of fiction; an enthusiast, and therefore dwelt among the airy 
creatures of his own imagination ; he was a visionary and recluse, and there- 





* See the account of Mr. J. G. Pfister, in Campbell’s Life, vol. ii. p. 387. 

+ See Letters from Italy in the years 1770, 1771, by Lady Miller. It is said the 
original portrait of Laura has lately been found, -and in the possession M. Ar- 
righi at Florence (Palazzo Buondelmente), and the Count Cicognara has declared it 
genuine. The possessor has published an engraving of it. 
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fore chose the wild unbroken liberty of a solitary life ; he was an indefati- 
gable scholar, and therefore loved to pursue his favourite studics remote from 
men, and without interruption. It is true he was much in society, but gene- 
rally by solicitation ; and always as one who was at liberty to leave it when 
he chose; and his frequent visits to Vaucluse might have been prompted by 
motives more rational than the wish to fly from a cruel mistress, or to cherish 
more closely a rejected passion. The sincerity of his love might be inferred 
from the impassioned nature of his language ; but it seems in the power of 
the intellect for a while to feel the force and assume the language of the 
passions. Warmth of feeling begets eloquence, and in return the very efforts 
of the mind in the production of eloquence agitates, influences it, and adds 
fresh fuel to the flame. The passion itself arises in the heart, but the 
activity of the intellect, the warmth of the imagination, and the creations 
of the poetic faculty, lend it a thousand forms of additional seduction. 
During the very depth of his lamentations, Petrarch found a temporary 
solace in the arms of a less cruel and fastidious beauty. Though Laura 
frowned, he pursued his studies with unabated ardour and perseverance ; 
he was awake to all the interests or sufferings of his beloved country ; 
he examined with unwearied observation the manners and characters of 
the different European nations, comparing them with Italy. ‘“ Cuncta 
circumspiciens, videndi cupidus explorandique—contemplatus _ sollicite 
mores hominum—singula cum nostris conferens.” He associated with the 
princes and potentates of Europe ; he was always ready with lessons of 
advice and instruction to popes and emperors ; he was never deaf to the 
voice of friendship ; he built, he planted, he gardened, he travelled, he 
composed in verse and in prose ; he performed all the functions of a citizen, 
pursued the studies of a scholar, and reared all up for himself, with a most 
careful and honourable ambition, the solid structure of a splendid poetical 
reputation, whose foundation is still substantial, and whose beautiful 
decorations still glitter and delight the eye. Five centuries have well 
nigh passed, since first this romantic tale of love was told, to interest and 
perplex the world. We do not pretend to penetrate its darkness ; but we 
are often inclined to ask whether it isindeed true? Petrarch was of a 
pure and good and virtuous mind, and we have the first paradox to solve, 
of his soliciting the affections, and besieging the virtues, for twice ten 
years, of a married woman ; and the second, of a woman, who had borne 
a family of eleven children, and whose beauties, always moderate, had early 
faded, and at length quite disappeared. And what are we to say to Laura’s 
conduct—the model of virtue, prudence, propriety, yet permitting daily 
the grateful incense to be laid by an unhallowed hand on the altar of love. 
In truth, when we reflect, that at this time Avignon * was the scene of 
the most unblushing, almost unheard of profligacy, both among churchmen 
and the laity; when we read, that the husbands of Avignon were prover- 
bially indulgent to their wives’ conduct, and that such freedom of manner 
existed, that the ladies of the city bathed openly in the river that washed 
its walls, we feel some misgivings concerning this extraordinary exception, 
and are unable to explain the mysterious riddle that Cupid and Hymen have 
invented between them notwithstanding the solution, which the doctrine 
of the ‘‘ Cours d’Amour,” founded on the opinions of Plato, seem to offer, 





* «All that is related of the two Babylons, of Syria, of Egypt, of the four Laby- 
rinths, of Avernus, of Tartarus, is nothing in comparison to this Hell of Avignon.’’— 
Ep. 5, 8, 10, 11. 
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* that it is possible to be devoted to a gallant woman without desiring her 
favours.” But let us turn from such weak and enervate scenes of idle 
melancholy, such fond and foolish perversions of the mind, such artificially 
sustained passions, to other and better views, and then we shall own that to 
Petrarch, society is under various obligations of gratitude. Mr. Campbell 
justly considers him as one of the earliest pioneers of the Reformation ; 
for, in truth, the enormities and abuses of the papal power, and the profli- 
gacy of the papal court, had grown to such a height, that they had be- 
come he subject of censure or of sorrow, according to the various feelings 
with which the minds of all reflecting men were agitated. No wonder, 
then, that Petrarch, virtuous as he was, and deeply impressed with senti- 
ments of religion,* saw a modern Babylon in Rome ; for even the joyous and 
sportive Boccacio lashed the vices of the Roman court, at a time when such 
reflections were dangerous to the author's safety. To Petrarch, also, we are 
indebted for the restoration of letters in Europe. He read the classical 
authors with enthusiastic eagerness ; and in his writings, he quoted them 
with a profusion that would now be called pedantic. He acquired a large 
store of erudition for the time, which he liberally distributed in his works. 
His days were devoted to study, and the habits of devotion of his church 
did not permit the night to pass in uninterrupted sleep. He invariably 
rose to continue, by his solitary lamp, the studies that he had left unfi- 
nished in the day.t To Petrarch, also, the Italian language is indebted 
for stability and eloquence it did not possess before ; and the best judges, 
the critics of his own country, have seen in his poetry those delicate com- 
binations of expression, which, however they may delight by their exqui- 
site elegance and beauty, forbid translation into another language. The 
form and colour of the rose may be imitated, but its fugitive and 
delicious fragrance cannot be transfused. Foscolo says, “ that it requires 
a profound knowledge of Italian to sce that Petrarch always adopts those 
words which combine at once most harmony, elegance, and energy. { He also 
quotes some lines, which he says, no translator can render, and to which no 
criticism can do justice. Without affecting those ascetic manners, that 
are so contrary to the common feelings of mankind, that we are re- 
‘luctant to believe them serious, Petrarch possessed a spirit of independ- 
ence, and habits of self-denial, that made him satisfied with very moderate 
means of subsistence. It has been said, that he was fond of frequenting 
the society of the great : but it must be recollected, that at that time it 
was almost the only society which possessed refinement of manners, and 
cultivation of mind ; as a man of letters, and renowned as he was, his 
friendship was solicited rather than proffered. Mr. Campbell has justly 
rebuked Sismondi for charging him with being only a troubadour.§ Pe- 
trarch lived with the Viscontis and Carraras and Correggios, as friend 
with friend. His was the last case, says Mariotti, of a poct courted by 
princes, and he was never known to have disguised truth from any personal 
danger or interest. A favourite of the Popes, he reproved the vices of 
their court ; a friend of the Lombard tyrants, he alone uttered the cry of 








* ‘His finest imitations are drawn from the sacred writings; and it must be 
obvious to every one, how deeply all his thoughts were imbued with religion.’”’” Essays 
by Foscolo, p. 69. 

+ V. Fam. Epist. 72. 

¢ Foscolo says, “If the MSS. did not exist, it would be impossible to believe the 
unwearied pains he has bestowed on the correction of his verses,’’ &c. p. 57. 

§ See Campbell’s Life, vol. ii. p. 320. 
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peace ; acreature of the Colonnas, he applauded Rienzi, whose efforts 
exterminated the family. Petrarch was repeatedly consulted by men in 
power, but he was never reluctant to leave their marble halls and luxu- 
rious banquets, for his own sequestered valley, his beloved studies, his 
silent meditations, and his simple fare. Undoubtedly he was a man of a 
romantic visionary mind, which he cherished and indulged, and which was 
increased by a kind of mystic pseudo-platonic philosophy that he culti- 
vated ; and his classical recollections and sympathies were so strong, that, 
after long effervescing in his mind, they broke out into the most active 
excitement at Rienzi’s call. Petrarch hoped that Rome, his Rome and 
Scipio’s, was again to be the mistress of the earth.* But when these 
dazzling visions had passed away, there was a clear sagatious intellect, a 
sound moral judgment, and an active benevolent spirit often apparent, 
which gained him, as they deserved, the attachment of his friends and the 
respect of society. The house of Petrarch at Vaucluse has disappeared ; 
his latest dwelling at Arqua has long since passed into other hands ; even 
his poor mortal remains, the dust to which his body returned, have been 
dissipated and lost ; ¢ but his name still lives with unabated interest ; his 
history has been scrutinised by the diligent curiosity of modern scholars; his 
poetry is still dear to the lovers of song; and the numerous editions, and 
translations of his amatory and philosophical sonnets, with the various essays 
on his life and character, prove that his reputation, which was unequalled 
among his contemporaries, was not built on a false or perishable basis; and 
that in the bosoms of the enlightened, genius never dies. Those who have 
been used to conceive of this great man only as a poet of amatory strains 
and metaphysical conceits, will read with surprise and pleasure the force 
and extent of his character, as it is pourtrayed by the masterly hand of 
his own gifted compatriot. ‘‘ It was Petrarch chiefly who familiarized his 
fellow citizens with the personages of ancient Italy, and the people were 
naturally disposed to consider him as one of the number. They uttered 
his name with adoration ; artisans prepared their houses to receive him 
when he travelled through the country, and he preferred them to the 
palaces of the great. Princes and magistrates, followed by courtiers and 
crowds of citizens, went forth to meet him at the gates of the towns. 
Inquisitive travellers of every nation, with the indelicate importunity of 
the genus, anxious to smooth the way to his acquaintance, sent him mag- 
nificent presents, of which he proudly complains. A blind old man per- 
formed a long journey on foot, in the hope that he might touch his head. 
His long study of the fathers acquired for him, with the works, the cha- 
racter of a profound theologian. Kings and emperors hastened to confer 
diplomas and titles upon him, and invited him to their courts. Even the 
Pope asked his advice on political measures, whilst governments con- 
tended which should employ him on embassies ; and although he often pro- 
fesses to despise that eloquence which arises at inspiring others with the 
persuasion we ourselves do not entertain, he knew that he possessed it, 
and occasionally employed it in his capacity as ambassador. {" 








* Mr. Coleridge, in his ‘‘ Friend,’’ (Vol. i. p. 118,) quoting a fine passage on 
Liberty, from Petrarch’s Latin writings, strongly recommends to publishers a selec- 
tion from his prose works: excepting the Letters of Luther, he does not know where 
so delightful and instructive a volume can be found. 

+ The Venetian Senate made a law against those who purloined his bones, and sold 
them as relics. See Tomasini, P. red. p. 30. 


} See Essays on Petrarch, by Ugo Foscolo, p. 126. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, July 6. 

GIBBON (chap. xxxi. vol. v. page 
250 of Milman’s edition), adverting to 
the state of the Roman senate in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, 
represents the Anician family as of 
uncontested pre-eminence in birth and 
consideration, because the first among 
the surviving few whose names could 
be historically’ associated with the 
Commonwealth, or traced beyond the 
Empire. He adds, nevertheless, that 
during the five first ages of Rome,* it 
was unknown, and that its earliest 
date, in the Annals of Pighius, was 
that of Marcus Anicius Gallus, a tri- 
bune of the people, in the year of the 
city 506. 

It is to me, I must say, a source of 
surprise, that the historian’s vast read- 
ing, or the acknowledged diligence of 
Pighius, should have overlooked a stri- 
king chapter of Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 
6.), where distinct mention of Quintus 
Anicius, as Curulus Atdilis, and col- 
league, in that office, of Cneius Flavius, 
is to be found, in reference to the year 
449 of the usual Roman chronology, 
or 442 of Niebuhr’s more correct reck- 
oning; that is, full fifty-seven years 
anterior to Gibbon’s statement. The 
circumstances attending the election 
of Flavius, and his triumph over the 
opposing nobles, on that occasion, 
were of the most remarkable character 
and exciting nature, and have, accor- 
dingly, received ample detail in the 
recital, not only from Pliny, as above, 
but from Livy (ix. 46), from Aulus 
Gellius (vi. 9), who copies the old an- 
nalist, L. Calpurnius Piso, and even 
from Pighius. (Stephani Vinandi Pig- 
hii Annales, p. 377, Antwerpiz, 1613, 

* It would, I think, have been more 
correct to have said, the first five ages, 
than the five first ages; but I have copied 
Gibbon’s expression, which, however, ac- 
cords with the French—‘‘ les cinq premi- 
ers siécles,’’ as he must have written, had 
he composed his work in that language.— 
In Latin it would have been less open to 
objection than either—‘‘ quinque priora 
secula.’’? The love of antithesis will ex- 
pose the ablest men to error—thus Lord 
Brougham (Statesmen, i. p. 14), says, 
‘* No one could ever accuse George III. 
of ruling by favourites; still less could 
any one, by pretending to be the people’s 
choice, impose on his vigorous under- 
standing’’—as if any thing could be Jess 
than what had never existed. 


Gent, Mag. VoL. XVI. 
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folio.) —Cicero, likewise, incidentally 
alludes to the event, in his Orations, 
in the first book de Oratore, cap. 41, 
as also in the first book de Republicd, 
and in an otherwise most interesting 
letter, during his proconsular govern- 
ment of Cilicia, to Atticus (lib. vi. ep. 
1), from which it would appear that 
some doubt existed as to the accuracy 
of the common version of the facts. 
Be this as it may, Flavius, born, like 
Horace, of an enfranchised slave, had 
made himself peculiarly obnoxious to 
the nobles by the publication of the 
Fasti, or calendar of the distinctive 
days of religion and business, as well 
as by divulging the secrets of the civil 
law, held in mysterious reserve by the 
pontiffs as an instrument of popular 
control, in compelling a recurrence to 
themselves on every arising question. 
“*Civile jus,” says Livy, “‘ repositum in 
penetralibus pontificum evulgavit.”— 
The successful contest of Flavius with 
the nobles, and corresponding favour 
with the people, thus obtained for him 
a celebrity which, in a great measure 

overshadowed the name of his col” 
league Anicius ; and, except by Pliny’ 
I do not find it mentioned. Livy only 
says, that the colleague of Flavius was 
sick; and this omission may account 
for Gibbon’s oversight, as well as for 
the silence of his editors, Messieurs 
Guizot and Milman, on the subject; 
though such an authority as that of 
the great historian of Nature (‘‘ opus 
non minus varium quam ipsa Natura,” 
as his nephew characterised the per- 
formance, Ep. lib. iii. v.), should surely 
not pass unheeded, and ought not to 
have eluded the research of these learn- 
ed personages.f 





+ In many of the old editions of Pliny, 
the following distich, which first appeared 
in that of Trevisa, 1479, folio, is to be 
found— 

‘¢ Quid juvat innumeris onerari scrinia 
libris : 

Solus pro cunctis Plinius esse potest.’ 
The Greek refugee, Theodore Gaza, is re- 
ported to have said the same of Plutarch, 
and the Khalif Omar, of the Koran; but 
consult Gibbon, chap. li. vol. ix. p. 436, 
with his rational animadversions, and Mr. 
Milman’ selucidatory note on this supposed 
Mohammedan proscription of literature.— 
Pope Gregory the Great was similarly, 
and most unjustly, arraigned of wishing to 
destroy the remnants i ancient history. 
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This Quintus, the first link of the 
Anician chain, which continued un- 
scathed for so many centuries, to re- 
sist the inroads of time and shock of 
events, had, not long previously to the 
above year 449, removed from Pre- 
neste to Rome, on the suppression of 
a series of insurrections, in which his 
rebellious countrymen had been en- 
gaged, having not only joined the La- 
tins, but aided the Gauls in their hos- 
tility (Livy, lib. vi. viii.) ; and thus 
Anicius, from an enemy, was convert- 
ed into a Roman citizen, as observed 
by Pliny. He was, probably, grand- 
father of the Marcus Anicius Gallus 
alluded to by Gibbon, and whose des- 
cendant Lucius, U. C. 585, defeated 
and made captive, in the narrow com- 
pass of thirty days, the Ilyrian king, 
Gentius, to whom, | may passingly 
note, we owe the use and the name of 
the Gentian root—a derivation appa- 
rently unknown to Johnson, or his 
continuators. But, brilliant as was 
this exploit of Anicius, it was clouded, 
as Livy and Gibbon remark, by the 
superior lustre of the contemporaneous 
victory of Paullus Aimilius over Per- 
seus, which, again, presents to our 
contemplation one of the most illus- 
trative instances, in the annals of man, 
of the clashing and contrasted occur- 
rences of human fate—the “ ludibrium 
casuum humanorum,” as qualified by 
Paullus himself (Livy, lib. xlv. 41), in 
the conflict and simultaneous encoun- 
ter of the most splendid of triumphs, 
and the severest of afflictions, when 
the exulting heart of the conqueror of 
a mighty nation, one of the great mo- 
narchies of the earth, was sunk and 
laid low in domestic sorrow. Yet, the 
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emotions of the father, desolate, and left 
without an ostensible inheritor of his 
race, by the loss, within eight days, of 
his two younger sons (the two eldest 
having passed by adoption into other 
families, and, therefore, ceased to be 
his), were absorbed in the sentiments 
of the patriot, and merged in the noble 
expression of his hope that, if the ver- 
satility of fortune demanded of Rome 
a countervailing or propitiatory sacri- 
fice, his own signal calamity would be 
accepted in fulness of satisfaction ! 
** Tllud opto, ut, quum ex summo retro 
volvi fortuna consuesset, mutationem 
ejus domus mea potius quam respub- 
lica sentiret—Itaque defunctam esse 
fortunam publicam me& tam insigni 
calamitate spero.” (Tit. Liv. ibid.) 

Plutarch (ev ’AyuAum, A. 6.) ascribes 
to the exalted Roman the same declara- 
tion, which, according to Livy, excited 
more sympathy than the loudest la- 
mentations into which the feelings of 
nature could have betrayed the be- 
reaved father— 
‘* Quod decuit natos patri prestare se- 

pulto : 
Hoc, contra, natis prestitit ipse pa- 
rens.” 

And Seneca, truly, says (Consol. ad 
Marciam, cap. 17), ‘‘ Nullum non a- 
cerbum funus quod parens sequitur.” 
It is from Plutarch that the editors of 
Livy have completed the narrative of 
the memorable victory which reduced 
the Macedonian kingdom to the sub- 
jection and discipline of a Roman pro- 
vince; for the only existing manu- 
script of the five books of the fifth de- 
cade of the Latin historian happens, 
unfortunately, to be mutilated in that 
and various other parts.* 





* Montesquieu, in reference to the anterior contests of Rome and Philip the father 


of Perseus (Grandeur et Décadence des Romains, chap. v.), quotes Plutarch, Vie de 
Flaminius, instead of Flamininus (Titus Quintius)—a very frequent confusion, disco- 
verable even in most editions of Plutarch, of two names, little distinct in sound, but 
greatly so in splendour of birth and renown. The first was plebeian; and its best 
known bearer fell, the victim of his own rashness, at Trasimenus, the second of Han- 
nibal’s great victories, described by Livy, xxii. 40, and more scientifically by Napoleon 
in his military dictations to Montholon and Gourgaud ; though this Flaminius is more 
honourably recollected as the constructor of the Flaminian Way.—T. Quintius Fla- 
mininus, on the other hand, was of a high patrician family, one of the emigrants from 
Alba (Liv. i. 30), and which told, in its enumeration, some of the most illustrious 
citizens of early Rome—Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus, Titus Quintius Capitolinus, &c. 
Polybius fondly dwells on the achievements of Titus Quintius Flamininus (as he cor- 
rectly names the Roman), in various portions of his history, as equally does the Che- 
valier Folard, in his ‘‘ Commentaires sur Polybe.’’ (Paris, 1721, tome vi.) This 
commentator, however, though much esteemed, understood not the language of his 
author, which was similarly the case with our Major Rennel, in his ‘‘ Geography of 
Herodotus.’’ (1800, 4to.) Like the Furii, after Camillus (‘‘ nam post illum recupe- 
ratorem urbis, penes alias familias imperatoria laus fuerat,’’ says Tacitus, Annal. ii. 
52, though, so late as the fourth Christian century, St. Jerome addressed several 
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Of the two sons of Aimilius by his 
first wife, Papiria, whom he repudi- 
ated, the younger, adopted by the va- 
letudinarian son of the conqueror of 
Hannibal, rivalled the fame of his as- 
sumed progenitor, and became the se- 
cond Scipio Africanus. He was one 
of the “‘ duo fulmina belli,’ indicated 
by Anchises to Aineas (Virg. vi. 842), 
and of whom the elder Cato—a per- 
sonage of no laudatory habits, and 
who had ever been, according to the 
expression of Livy, the snarling adver- 
sary of his great namesake (‘ qui alla- 
trare ejus magnitudini solitus erat,” 
XXXvili. 54)—asserted, that the other 
commanders were mere shadows com- 
pared to him—* reliquos....umbras 
volitare (so, 1 preferably read with 
Gronovius) ; Scipionem solum vigere. 
(Epitome Liv. lib. vi.49.) Cato, who, 
not long before, had engaged with 
characteristic ardour (Cicero, de Se- 
nectute, cap. viii.) in the study of the 
Greek language, under the tuition of 
the poet Ennius, borrowed this thought, 
and probably used the original words 
of Homer, in allusion to Tiresias— 


Oto memviba’ roi 8€, oxiat dioaovew. 
(Odyss. K. 495.) 
The eldest son of Aimilius was trans- 
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ferred, by adoption, to the Fabian 
name, and both, though no longer re- 
puted his on being grafted on other 
families, attended him in the Macedo- 
nian campaign, and followed his tri- 
umphal car. 

The foregoing pages had lain by me 
for some time in the apprehension of 
my appearing rather too importunate 
in my addresses to you, Mr. Urban, 
when the publication of Dr. Arnold’s 
second volume of his most valuable 
History of Rome, induced me to revise 
what I had written, and compare my 
view of the subject with his represen- 
tation of it. Nothing can be more 
explicit, or satisfactory, than his rela- 
tion of the victorious struggle of Fla- 
vius with the ‘nobility; nor does he 
omit the name of Anicius derived from 
Pliny ; but he has not noticed the in- 
accuracy of Gibbon, to mark which 
was the principal object of this com- 
munication ; and I, therefore, not only 
do not deem it necessary to suppress 
what precedes, as I was prepared to 
do, but will take the liberty of adding 
two or three observations, dictated by 
a current perusal of the reverend wri- 
ter’s work, which I deferentially sub- 
mit to his consideration. 








letters to one of the female descendants of the great general), the Quintii sunk into 
oblivion, or extinction. But a more glorious mission never devolved to a generous 
spirit than that which authorised Titus to proclaim their freedom to the assembled 
states of Greece, at the Isthmian Games, in the year of Rome 556—a spectacle so 
vividly described by Polybius (in Excerpt. Legat. ix. p. 1108, ed. 1670), by Plutarch 
(in Flaminino, p. 374, cap. xiv. ed. Paris, 1624), and by Livy (lib. xxxiii. 32), ‘* ut 
facile appareret,’’ remarks the Roman, ‘ nihil omnium bonorum multitudini gratius 
quam libertatem esse.’’—The unbounded gratitude of the enfranchised people, emu- 
lously rushing to touch the person of their deliverer, to his no small danger from the 
pressure, was exemplified by similar demonstrations of the population of Madrid, on 
the entrance into that capital, in August 1812, after the defeat of Marmont at Sala- 
manca, of our great commander—the orparnyds draros, as Plutarch designates Quin- 
tius. And what a contrast did a subsequent disgraceful ebullition of our own populace 
present in 1832, on the anniversary of W Vaterloo ! 
Kakods xaxds pOeciperay aorep HOedov 
Tov avdpa A@Bats exBareiv avagios. 
Sophocl. Ajax, 1413. 
It was thus, too, that on the returning day of the battle of Zama, the great Scipio was 
assailed by the tribunes, from whose worrying attacks he indignantly averted the people 
to the grateful commemoration, in their temples, of that decisive victory. ‘‘ Diis gra- 
tias agam quod mihi et hoc ipso die, et sepe aliids, egregie reipublicee gerende mentem 
facultatemque dederunt.” (Tit. Liv. xxxviii. 51.) But, eventually, Africanus bit- 
terly felt the ingratitude of his country, which he would not allow to possess his 
remains—a reproach to which the British people will not be open, in regard to their 
glorious citizen—Ayapioros dp jv 6 Sjyos* ox adda peyaddpopor. And on his 
destined monument may well be inscribed the sense of 
Hycpaveror be pucBov A@nvaior abe Sexay, 
Avr evepyeoins kal peyadns 4 dperns. 
MaAddy tis tad? ido Kai emuroopevar, eOeAnoev 
Api Evvoior modypact poyxOov Exew. 
/Eschines in Ctesiphontem, 61, 62. 
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At page 282 of the second volume, 
the learned author describes the cen- 
sorship ‘‘as, in point of rank, the 
highest office in the commonwealth : 
its power was almost unbounded,” &c. 
But I have always understood, because 
I have uniformly read, that the high- 
est office in the state—that which alone 
possessed unbounded power, because 
alone above the popular appeal which 
controlled all other authorities, though 
even this was sometimes ulteriorly re- 
sponsible—was the dictatorship. And 
so we learn from the writer himself in 
his previous volume, page 143, where 
he states, ‘‘ that in the year of Rome 
253, it was found necessary to create a 
single magistrate with power still more 


absolute (than the consular), who was 


emarks on Arnold's History of Rome. 
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to exercise the full authority of king, 
and even without that check (an appeal 
to the people) to which the kings of 
Rome had been subjected.” This ma- 
gistrate was the dictator. And, con- 
sonantly, we read in Montesquieu (Es- 
prit des Lois, livre ii. ch. 3), ‘* Une 
autorité exorbitante donnée tout-a- 
coup a un citoyen dans une république, 
forme une monarchie, ou plus qu’une 
monarchie.” Again (livre xi. 17), he 
says, ‘‘ Le sénat avait le pouvoir d’ 
dter, pour ainsi dire, la république des 
mains du peuple par la création d’un 
dictateur, devant lequel le souverain 
(the people) baissait la téte, et les lois 
les plus populaires restaient dans le 
silence.”* ‘‘ Agedum,”’ exclaimed the 
first of the Claudii, (the grandfather of 








* To these words of Montesquieu, I find a note extracted from a work written in 
opposition to him, though suppressed as soon as it appeared, by a contemporary, M. 
Dupin, a Farmer-General of the revenue. Its purpose is to prove the superiority of 
monarchy, or singleness of command, which, in great emergencies, even common- 
wealths must resort to, when the concentration of rule is found the most effectual, if 
not sole safeguard of the state. This was the object in the creation, and the result in 
action, of a dictator ; for my historical recollection does not furnish an instance of the 
defeat of a Roman army commanded by one. The victory of Hannibal over Minucius 
cannot be cited in contradiction (Tit. Liv. xxii. 29), for he only held a divided autho- 
rity, and his then co-equal and previous superior, Fabius, was only a pro-dictator, as 
explained by Livy (cap. 8.) Machiavelli devotes the thirty-fourth chapter of his 
“« Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito-Livio,”’ to demonstrate the eminent services of 
this office to the republic. ‘* Veramente fra gli alteri ordini Romani questo e uno, che 
merita essere considerato et annumerato fra quelli, che furono cagione de la grandezza 
di tanto imperio.’”’? Councils of war during an active campaign are generally the fruits 
of conscious incapacity; and how often have the armies of Austria, whose movements 
are directed by the remote Aulic council, thus suffered from the want of unity, and 
consequent promptitude, in conception or execution ? 

The M. Dupin, whose observation I have above quoted, was husband of the lady, 
one of the daughters of the rich Jewish banker, Samuel Bernard, who patronized 
Rousseau, and inspired him with an ill-requited passion, in the early days of his ap- 
pearance at Paris (1742). Then, indeed, he was so little appreciated, that Madame 
de Beuzenval, whom the Duc de Broglie reckons in his ancestry, thought him, as he 
relates, only fit to dine in the servants’ hall (4 l’office), until corrected by her daugh- 
ter. And even Madame Dupin, who appointed him her secretary, we are assured by 
Grimm, excluded him from her table, whenever the more distinguished men of letters 
and science, such as Buffon, Fontenelle, or Mairan, graced it; though he was subse- 
quently more justly valued by her, and, for a few days, undertook the care of her son, 
which, in despair of success, he resigned. In Rousseau’s description, her conduct was 
irreproachable ; while Lord Chesterfield (Letter of May 10, 1751) represents her to 
his son as rather an easy conquest, ‘‘ being past the glare and eclat of youth,” (she 
was of Rousseau’s age, then nearly forty)—a hint from a father, which fully justified 
Dr. Johnson’s character of these letters. Jean-Jacques was introduced to this beau- 
tiful woman by the Jesuit Pére Castel, who observed to him—‘‘ On ne fait rien dans 
Paris que par les femmes : ce sont comme des courbes dont les sages sont les asymp- 
totes ; ils s’en approchent sans cesse, mais ils n’y touchent jamais.’’—Saint-Simon re- 
lates with amazement the way in which Louis XIV. stooped to cajole Madame Dupin’s 
father—‘ le plus riche banquier de ’Europe’’—in 1708, and coax him to advance a 
very large sum, which he had perseveringly refused the king’s minister: ‘‘ J’admirais, 
et je n’étais pas le seul, cette espéce de prostitution du roi, si avare de ses paroles, 
i un homme de Iespéce de Bernard.’? (Tome vi. 174.) The royal conde- 
scension to a tradesman was perfect debasement in Saint-Simon’s mind : how dif- 
ferent now-a-days, as between other crowned heads and the Rothschilds, or, a few 
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the decemvir,) Appius Claudius, “‘ dic- 
tatorem a quo provocatio non est, cre- 
emus” (Tit. Liv. xi. 29); and Cincin- 
natus, in his contest with the tribunes, 
at once struck them with dismay by a 
similar threat—‘‘ Ut qui se moverit ad 
solicitandum statum civitatis, sentiat 
sine provocatione dictaturam esse.”’— 
In the year 392, moreover, when, to 
avert the reigning pestilence, the high- 
est officer of the state was required to 
perform a certain expiatory or religious 
ceremony (clavum figendi causa) Lu- 
cius Manlius (Imperiosus, or, filicide 
disciplinarian), was named dictator for 
that special act. ‘* Ut qui pretor 
maximus sit, clavum pangat.” (Tit. 
Liv. vii. 3.) Abundance of further af- 
firmative testimony could be produced 
from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plu- 
tarch, Fenestella, Niebuhr, &c. 

On the other side, great and com- 
prehensive as, doubtless, were the 
powers of the censors, and they are 
luminously recapitulated by our learn- 
ed historian (vol. i. p. 352), they 


were still divided, and often neutral- 
ized by the dissensions of the two, as 
occurred in the year of Rome 548, 


when M. Livius and C. Claudius, the 
victors of Hasdrubal, and from each 
of whom, by birth or adoption, de- 
scended Livia, the wife fof Augustus, 
(Sueton. in Tiberio. iii.), proscribed 
each other. (Tit. Liv. xxix. 37.) And 
after the disastrous battle of Cannz 
(U. C. 536), when it became necessary 
to reconstruct and organise the disper- 
sed or mutilated senate, a dictator, in 
place of censors (M. Fabius Buteo) 
was named, ‘‘ qui senatum legeret,”’ 
(Tit. Liv. xxxiii. 22,) as the paramount 
authority, no censors being then in 
office. The superiority of the dictator 
is, however, sufficiently acknowledged 
by the reverend doctor himself, as I 
have shown, when he describes that 
magistrate as possessed of more than 
kingly rule, while that ascribed by 
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him to the censors (vol. i. 352), is 
qualified as almost kingly. It is, in 
truth, incontestable that the dictator 
was the supreme magistrate of the 
commonwealth ; and the title was, in 
consequence, assumed by Sylla and 
Cesar, as that of uncontrolled sove- 
reignty. For a previous century or 
more, the apprehension of clothing 
any citizen with such exorbitant fa- 
culties of evil, had caused its disuse ; 
and in crises of urgency, equivalent 
powers were conferred on the consuls 
by the mandatory injunction to them 
of the senate—‘*‘ Nequid detrimenti 
respublica capiat,”’ though this autho- 
ritative investiture proved a very inef- 
fectual shield to Cicero against the 
popular condemnation of his acts, and 
consequent exile, procured by the ma- 
chinations of his arch-enemy Clodius. 
(Sallust. Catil. cap. 29, and Cicero, 
pro Murena, 50—62.) 

In Dr. Arnold’s unqualified attribu- 
tion of the primary station of rank and 
power to the censors, the comparison, 
we may presume, only included, in his 
purview, the permanent or regular ma- 
gistracies, such as the consuls, pretors, 
tribunes, &c.; the dictatorship being 
occasional or temporary : ‘‘ Dictature 
ad tempus sumebantur,” as Tacitus 
observes (Annal. i. 1); but the censor- 
ship, though regular in renewal, was 
also temporary, and not continuous, 
like the other offices, in duration. The 
election occurred every five years, while 
the function could only be exercised 
for eighteen months, as those of the 
dictator, before the usurpation of Sylla 
and Cesar, ceased necessarily at the 
end of six. But this construction of 
the erudite author’s meaning is not 
warranted by his language, which is 
absolute, and untempered by any mo- 
dification, though, as 1 think 1 have 
made manifest, one exception, at least, 
should have been indicated. 

On a former occasion I marked a 








years past, Lafitte, to whom Louis-Philippe mainly owes his throne. The emperor 
Charles V., after the conquest of Tunis in 1535, contrived similarly to make the vanit 

of the Fuggers, bankers at Augsburg (see Fuggerorum, &c. Imagines, 1593, folio), 
tributary to his wants.—Bernard, however, became a bankrupt in 1709 (Saint-Simon, 


vii. 108), but recovered, and died immensely rich in 1744. 


His two other daughters, 


Madame de la Touche and Madame d’Arty, were very dissolute, which, in Rousseau’s 
lax morality, scarcely rendered them the less amiable (Confes. par. ii. liv. 7), though 
his own Héloise had for its apparent object to mark the distinction between the frailty 
of the maid, and crime of the wedded woman, contrary to the practice of that corrupt 
age, and equally his own, which respected the pledged faith of the wife much less.— 
Beaujon, the separating space between the Champs Elysées and Bois de Boulogne, 
near the beautiful Arc de Etoile, in Paris, belonged to Samuel Bernard, 
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numerical inaccuracy (Gent. Mag. for 
March 1840, p. 251), rather a porten- 
tous one indeed, in the first volume of 
this history, to which I may now, | 
conceive, add another, certainly of far 
minor import. In volume the second, 
page 614, is read the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ We find also that the As to- 
wards the end of the (first Punic) war, 
was reduced five-eighths of its original 
weight: from having weighed twelve 
ounces, it was brought down to two; 
and although it is certain that this 
reduction was gradual, inasmuch as 
Asses of several intermediate weights 
are stili in existence, yet Pliny may 
be so far correct, that the As, having 
weighed a full pound, or nearly so, 
down to the beginning of the first Pu- 
nic war, was reduced to two ounces 
before the end of it.”” On which I 
must first indicate an error in quoting 
the forty-fourth section, or chapter, of 
Pliny’s thirty-third book—it should 
be the thirteenth section, where the 
words are—‘‘ Librale autem pondus 
zris imminutum bello Punico primo, 
cumimpensis respublica non sufficeret ; 
constitutumque ut asses sextario pon- 
dere ferrerentur. I[taque quinque par- 
tes fact lucri, dissolutumque ees alie- 
num.” This is quite explicit, and, in 
ordinary phrase, implied a bankruptcy, 
paying three shillings and fourpence in 
the pound, the state gaining, as Pliny 
says, five-sixths. By what arithmeti- 
cal process this was converted into 
five-eighths in Dr. Arnold’s fractional 
calculation, I am at a loss to under- 
stand. Nor is the difference inconsi- 
derable, as a suffering creditor would 
feel; for, taking seventy-two as the 
integer, this being the lowest figure 
susceptible of the proportional compa- 
rison, sixty will represent five-sixths, 
so clearly stated by Pliny, while five- 
eighths are equal to forty-five, in the 
reverend author’s computation. The 
algebraic notation would, of course, be 
shorter—perhaps more apposite to the 
subject ; but this exposition will pro- 
bably be clearer to the general reader, 

Connected with these monetary de- 
tails, I observe that Dr. Arnold, at p. 
89 of his first volume, in reference to 
certain commercial regulations of the 
Russian empire, calls fifty thousand 
francs something more than two thou- 
sand pounds” (British). I know not 
on what grounds of calculation this 
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inference rests ; but, whether we as- 
sume the general course of exchange, 
or the fairer standard of the intrinsic 
value of the relative coins (a franc and 
a pound sterling), it will be found that 
fifty thousand francs, instead of pro- 
ducing more, will produce less than 
two thousand pounds. For several 
years past, the rate of exchange has 
almost uniformly exceeded the par, or 
intrinsic worth of a pound sterling, 
which, by an international regulation, 
was, in 1815, defined at twenty-five 
francs, and between twenty-two and 
twenty-three centimes. A sovereign 
melted in the crucible at Paris would 
always fetch this sum; though, as I 
have said, generally, in bills or coin 
worth rather more. But taking it as 
a fixed criterion, the fifty thousand 
francs valued by Dr. Arnold at more 
than two thousand pounds, will be re. 
duced to nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two pounds, or eighteen pounds less. 
—At page 169 of vol. ii., Babylon is 
called the first seat of earthly empire 
—rather a hazardous affirmation, I 
apprehend, when we know that this 
imperial primacy is equally claimed 
for other nations. Nor does the sup- 
position in page 556, that the language 
of Hanno in the Poenulus of Plautus, 
is not genuine Carthaginian, or Phee- 
nician, appear to me adequately sup- 
ported ;—but the discussion of these 
two points would lead me too far. 
Yours, &c. sa 
Mr. Ursan, July 13. 
TO the quotations from French and 
other historians, concerning the part 
borne by the Scotish auxiliaries in the 
victory of Beaugé (Gent. Mag. June, 
p. 606), allow me to add the following. 
Millot, in his History of France, de- 
scribes the battle thus impartially : 
“* Quelques avantages remportés sur 
les Anglais ranimérent le zéle patrio- 
tique. Le maréchal de la Fayette, 
joint au comte de Buchan, Ecossais, 
les défit & la battaile de Baugé.” In 
his History of England (a work less 
reputed than it deserves), he says, 
“‘ Le dauphin, secondé par un corps 
de sept mille Ecossais sous les ordres 
du comte de Buchan, battit 4 Baugé 
en Anjou le duc de Clarence, frére du 
roi, qui périt dans l’action: Buchan 
fut honoré du titre de connétable.”— 
The word secondé expresses exactly the 
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assistance rendered by the Scots, as 
the French were the principal party 
concerned. Another variety of expres- 
sion is used by M. Sylvain Maréchal, 
author of the letterpress which accom- 
panies the Pictorial History of France, 
by the engraver F. A. David. 


‘‘ Tl [le Dauphin] a recours au Régent 
d’Ecosse, qui’il sait étre l'ennemi le plus 
décidé de Henry V. I] en obtient sept 
mille hommes. Avec ce renfort, il pré- 
sente la bataille au frére du Roi d’Angle- 
terre, qui faisoit alors le si¢ge d’Angers ; 
elle se donne dans la plaine de Beaugé, 
entre la Loire et le Loir; le duc de Cla- 
rence y perd la vie, de la main du Comte 
de Bukam, qui commande les Ecossois, 
ses troupes se debandent,” &c. (Vol. iv. 
pp- 47, 48.) 


The work just quoted, at least the 
fourth volume, is dated 1787, but the 
date is false, as the last page mentions 
the exhumation of the royal remains at 
St. Denis in 1792. The third volume 
actually bears the date of 1791 in the 
title-page. M. Brunet, in whose Ma- 
nuel du Libraire some explanation of 
this incongruity might have been ex- 
pected, has not taken notice of it.— 
The letter-press of the first and second 
volumes was furnished by M. Guyot. 

M. Goube, in his History of Nor- 
mandy, enters fully into the transac- 
tions of that period, whether connected 
or not with that province. He says, 
“* Le duc de Clarence... rencontra prés 
de Baugé le maréchal de la Fayette 
et Jean Stuart, comte de Bucqham, 
avec ses Ecossois.”” Without assign- 
ing the victory to either Scots or 
French, he attributes it to the mane- 
uvres of the general. (Vol. ii. p. 174.) 

If it be a matter of justice to allow 
auxiliaries their proper share of praise, 
it is also one of good policy. Ancient 
history affords a remarkable proof, in 
the folly of the Etolians, after the bat- 
tle of Cynoscephalz, who boasted that 
Philip could not have been conquered, 
or the Romans have passed over into 
Greece, without their help ; and that 
while they were engaged with the ene- 
my, Flamininus (the Roman general) 
was at his prayers. (Livy, p. xxxiii. 
c. 35; Gast’s History of Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 376, ed. Dublin, 1793.) Their 
absurd behaviour helped to plunge 
them into a war with Rome. 

Next to justice towards auxiliaries, 
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comes the virtue of justice towards 
enemies, which is not always so hard 
a task, as it carries more appearance 
of magnanimity. The French are not, 
on the whole, unjust in this respect ; 
but it may be remarked, that they 
prefer eulogising the bravery of such 
enemies as they have defeated. Thus, 
for instance, the praises of the Arch- 
duke Charles are often in their mouths, 
as well as of Montecuculli, whom they 
checked effectually, if they did not po- 
sitively conquer; but with regard to 
Marlborough, Nelson, and Wellington, 
they are generally silent. There is a 
print, entitled, ‘‘ Une défaite contre 
mille victoires,”’ to be met with on the 
walls of French towns, which repre- 
sents a French veteran pointing to a 
long list of victories on the one side, 
and Wellington pointing to the single 
name of Waterloo on the other. One 
might suppose from this, that there 
had been no campaign in Spain, and 
that Wellington was our only success- 
ful commander during the late war ; 
and that Trafalgar and the Nile had 
never been the scene of victory. 

These remarks may properly be fol- 
lowed by contrasting the language of 
La Bruyére and La Harpe, concerning 
our William II], In speaking of that 
contemporary prince, La Bruyére des. 
cends to the lowest abuse. The pas- 
sage occurs in his chapter entitled, 
Des Jugemens. (Works, vol. ii. p. 134, 
ed. 1818.) 


** Vous avez surtout un homme pdle et 
livide, qui n’a pas sur soi dix onces de 
chair, et que l'on croirait jeter a terre du 
moindre souffie; il fait néanmoins plus 
de bruit que quatre autres, et met tout en 


combustion. Il vient de pécher en eau 
trouble une tle tout entiére. Ailleurs, d 
la vérité, il est battu et poursuivi ; mais il 
se sauve par les marais, et ne veut écouter 
ni paix ni tréve. Il a montré de bonne 
heure ce qu'il savait faire ; il a mondu le 
sein de sa nourrice ; elle en est morte; la 
pauvre femme! je m’entends; il suffit. 
En un mot, il était né sujet, et il ne est 
plus; au contraire, il est le mattre.... Il 
s’agit, il est vrai, de prendre son pere et sa 
mere par les ¢paules, et de les jeter hors 
de leur maison : on l'aide dans une si hon- 
néte entreprise, les gens deli l'eau, et 
ceux en-dect se cotisent, et mettent cha- 
cun du leur pour se le rendre a eux tous de 
jour en jour plus redoutable. . .. Des prin- 
ces, des souverains,; viennent tronyver cet 
homme des qu'il a siffié; ils se découv- 
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rent dés son antichambre, et ils ne parlent 
que quand il les interroge,’’ etc.* 


La Harpe, although a foreigner is 
in question, and one who had helped 
to humble the idol of the French, viz. 
Louis XIV., lifts up his indignant voice 
against this brutal invective (for such 
indeed it is), and pronounces not a de- 
fence, but an eulogium. 


‘¢ Tout ceci n’est qu'une parodie gros- 
sidre, dont Pauteur ne s’apercoit pas que 
chaque trait de satire peut devenir, en 
examinant les faits, un sujet d’éloge. 
Son éditeur 1’a si bien senti, qu'il s’est cru 
obligé de mettre en note que la Bruyére 
s’ exprimait plus en poéte qu’en histo- 
rien.t Voild une plaisante maniére d’ex- 
cuser un philosophe, qui déraissone, de 
dire qu'il parle en poéte! Tl n’y arien 
dans tout cela de poétique ; il n'y a que du 
mauvais esprit. C’était sans doute une 
chose délicate de parler d’un prince vi- 
vant, d’un prince qui faisait la guerre 4 
Louis XIV.; mais si La Bruyére voulait 
A toute force ‘parler quand rien ne lobli- 
geait, il fallait songer aux bienséances et 
dla postérité. Il fallait se demander si 
la nation Anglaise n’avait pas usé de sur 
droits constitutionnels en répoussant son 
roi, qui les violait, qui se déclarait l’enne- 
mi de la liberté, et d'une religion erro- 
née sans doute,} mais que les Anglais re- 
gardent comme une des bases de cette 
liberté ; si le prince d’Orange, appelé au 
trone par les Anglais, n’y montait pas avec 
le plus légitime de tous les titres, le voeu 
des peuples qui le voulaient pour roi. Il 
était le gendre du roi Jacques, je l'avoue, 
mais des intéréts de la plus haute import- 
ance dévaient-ils céder 4 des considéra- 
tions de famille, qui ne doivent jamais 
étre les prémiéres pour un prince? Si le 
prince d’Orange, par son caractére, par 
ses talens, par son activité, était digne de 
les défendre contre l’ennemi le plus puis- 
sant du protestantisme, s'il était assez ha- 
bile pour réunir dans la cause commune 
V’Angleterre et la Hollande, que Louis 
XIV. eut d’abord Vaddresse de diviser ; 
s'il était le lien de leur union avec ’Em- 
pereur et de duc de Savoie contre un mo- 
narque dont la puissance prépondérante 
menagait d’asservir l'Europe, c’était jouer 
a la fois le rdle le plus imposant et le plus 
glorieux ; et ce fut en effet celui de Guil- 
laume jusqu’a son dernier moment. La 
Bruycre lui reproche son ascendant sur 





* The italic is La Harpe’s. 

+ The edition of 1818 does not contain 
this note. 

t It will be remembered that La Harpe, 
when he renounced infidelity, naturally, 
as a Frenchman, became a Romanist. 
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tous les princes alli¢s contra la France, et 
il lui donne, sans y songer, la plus grande 
de toutes les louanges, en faisant voir qu’ 
un stathouder de Hollande ¢tait l’Ame 
de cette ligue puissante et politiquement 
nécessaire, qu'il la dirigeait par son génie, 
et l’échauffait par son courage. Et ot 
a-t-il pris qu’un prince de la maison d’ 
Orange, qu’un stathouder de la républi- 
que Hollandaise était né sujet? Quelle 
petitesse de plaisanter sur son maigreur, 
sur ses dix onces de chair! Ona honte 
quwun écrivain de mérite ait imprimé ces 
platitudes. Est-ce qu’une ame forte dans 
un corps faible n’en est pas plus admira- 
ble? Cet homme, qu’il semblait que l'on 
dat jeter a terre du moindre souffle, ne 
put étre renversé par tous les efforts de 
Louis XIV., et mérita d’étre l’objet de la 
haine en opposant une barriére inébran- 
lable 4 son ambition. II mérita d’étre ré- 
gardé par les Anglais comme le véritable 
fondateur de cette constitution que les 
autres peuples admirent, mais qu’ils au- 
raient tort d’envier, parce qu'elle ne con- 
vient qu’d l’Angleterre: il le mérita, 
parce que ce fut lui qui l’affermit sur des 
bases plus assurées. 

“* C'est a ce titre que l’époque de son 
regne est célébrée tous les ans par la re- 
connaissance du peuple Anglais; § et n’est- 
ce pas un honneur pour sa mémoire que - 
le régne des lois date du sien?.... 

‘¢ Si Pauteur, en injuriant avec tant d’ 
indécence un roi d’Angleterre, ne voulait 
que flatter le roi de France, c’était en- 
core un tort de plus. Qu’est-ce qu’un 
moraliste flatteur? Il est trop vrai que 
La Bruyére /’était."—(La Harpe, Lycée, 
vol. vii. chap. iii. sect. 2.) 

It should, however, be remembered, 
that William was not born Statholder 
of the Seven Provinces, though the 
hereditary authority he enjoyed in 
those of Holland and Zealand, distin- 
guishes him from a subject, in the 
common sense of the word. With re- 
gard to his personal appearance, there 
are many instances of men who have 
been remarkable for energy of charac- 
ter, combined with a meagre or slen- 
der body. Nelson is a case in point, 
and so is Gregory VII., who is de- 
scribed as homuncio exilis stature, || a 
term which may be translated by our 
English mannikin. 

It is curious, that while La Bruyére 








§ Alluding probably to the Church 
Service appointed for that day. 

|| A French writer, from whom I learn 
this, refers to Tom. xxvi. Concil, In 
Vita Greg. VII. p. 2. 
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abused King William thus coarsely, he 
was not complimentary to James. In 
his chapter entitled, De L7 Homme, he 
speaks thus slightingly of that mon- 
arch’s character, as shewn in the lat- 
ter part of his life. 

**L’on exigeroit de certains person- 
nages qui ont une fois été capables d’une 
action noble, héroique, et qui a été sue de 
toute la terre, que, sans paroitre comme 
épuisés par un si grand effort, ils eussent 
du moins, dans le reste de leur vie, cette 
conduite sage et judicieuse qui se rémar- 
que méme dans les hommes ordinaires, 
qu’ils ne tombassent point dans les peti- 
tesses indignes de la haute réputation qu’ils 
avoient acquise; que se mélant moins dans 
le peuple, et ne lui laissant pas le loisir 
de les voir de prés, ils ne le fissent point 
passer de la curiosité et de l’admiration a 
Vindifférence ; et peut-étre au mépris.” 

The note on this passage says— 

** Le roi Jacques II., qui s’étoit rendu 
illustre dans le temps qu’il commandoit la 
flotte d’Angleterre en qualité de duc d’ 
Yorck, et qui depuis ce temps-la n’a fait 
aucune action de valeur.’’ 

As additions were made in the seve- 
ral editions of La Bruyére, I cannot say 
whether the passage quoted above was 
written during James’s reign, or after 
his expulsion, erroneously (rather than 
“* mendaciously ’’) termed his abdica- 
tion. His flight might be called an 
abdication, with some little latitude of 
expression, but the term expulsion is 
more suited to the facts and merits of 
the case, and, in a constitutional view 
of it, should always be kept in mind. 
When the Scotch parliament declared 
that he had forfeited the crown, they 
uttered language both noble and just. 

In speaking of national partiality, 
and the strength of that feeling among 
the French, it is fair to remember that 
England (Protestant England) was 
called ‘‘ le pays ow il y a le plus de 
religion” (if I remember the words 
exactly) by the late celebrated Gre- 
goire, a Frenchman and a Romanist, in 
his work on the Marriage of Priests, 
in 1826. 

The quotation made from La Harpe, 
or rather the manner in which he has 
spoken of Protestantism, induces me 
to transcribe another passage from his 
criticism on the Henriade. After re- 
marking that Voltaire has been found 
fault with for inserting reflections on 
the ambition of popes and on the court 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XVI. 
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of Rome, in a poem which has for its 
subject the “‘ conversion” of Henry 
IV., he observes that two very differ- 
ent things are confounded by this ob- 
jection, which Voltaire has taken care 
to distinguish. 

‘* La cour de Rome n’est point l’Eglise, 
et la politique ultramontaine n’est point 
la Religion. Le pape successeur des ap6- 
tres et chef de l’Eglise, et la pape souve- 
rain temporel, sont deux hommes tout 
différents.... Assurément ce n’était pas 
dans l’Evangile, qui ne préche que la sou- 
mission aux puissances établies de Dieu, 
que Sixte-Quint avait appris 4 declarer 
Vhéritier du tréne de France race tarde et 
détestable de Bourbon. C’était Vallié 
mercenaire de Philippe IT. qui parlait ain- 
si, et non pas le chef spirituel et le pére 
des chrétiens.”” 


The most determined Gallican, in 
referring to the Declarations of 1682, 
could not have spoken in clearer or 
stronger language; nor could an Eng- 
lishman, in relating the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, have censured Sixtus V. 
more pungently. Even Mr. Turner, 
in his history of that reign, is more 
respectful in his estimate of that 
pontiff’s character. 

A remark which occurs at page 600, 
on ‘‘ the absorbing concentration of 
the national thought, action, and feel- 
ing” at Paris, is justly conceived and 
expressed; and your correspondent 
will (no doubt) be glad to find it 
confirmed by an observant French- 
man. M. Lortet, the translator of F. 
L. Jahn’s Essay on Germany,* in his 
Supplementary Notes (No. xxv. page 
400), apostrophises his countrymen in 
these words : 


‘¢ Francais des provinces, des départe- 
mens, des communes, songez qu’un copiste 
imite les défauts plus souvent que les beau- 
tés. Pourquoi mendiez vous toujours des 
modéles? Ne pouvez-vous rien par vous- 
mémes? Que les émanations de Paris 
cessent de vous ¢tre exclusivement agrée- 
ables. Vous aurez la force de produire, 
alors que vous repousserez une influence 
despotique; cessez d’étre des singes, et 
soyez une fois vous-mémes. Que vous 
a produit l’adoration servile des opinions 
et de la mode? Abandonnez le culte des 
fétiches; le sauvage n’adore pas l’idole 
qu'il reconnait impuissante ; on la brise.’”” 

While writing this letter, I observe 





* See Gent. Mag. 1833, part i. p. 226, 
and 1840, parti. p. 137. 
U 
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in your obituary, that General Harri- 
son, the late President of the United 
States, was born in Virginia; which 
corroborates the statements I formerly 
adduced concerning eminent natives 
of the South.* It is still further re- 
markable that a state which, till a re- 
cent period, had a religious establish- 
ment (in unison with the Church of 
England) should have produced so 
large a share of eminent men.—At p. 
608, the Swedes are described as 
Swash-bucklers—a character quite in 
accordance with a French adage which 
calls them les Gascons du Nord. An- 
other French proverb says of them 
(in a character of different nations), 
** On ne peut pas avoir été guerrier, 
et étre.” Few nations, however, have 
more brilliant periods in their history 
to point to, than the Swedes.—Before 
quitting the subject of this letter, I 
would just recall an anecdote, men- 
tioned in the Life of Sir John Sinclair, 
of a Scotchman who remarked to Dr. 
Johnson, that the Scotch had no such 
epoch in their history as the Conquest. 
National partiality does not see very 
clearly, for the history of Cromwell 
forms rather an objection to the mean- 
ing of this assertion, though not to its 
form. It is due to Scottish feelings to 
say, that Montesquieu has accounted 
best for the successes of Cromwell, 
which were greater than those of any 
preceding invader. ‘‘C’est que la differ- 
ence est totaleentre unearmée fanatique 
et une armée bigote. On le vit, dans 
nos temps modernes, dans une révo- 
lution fameuse, lorsque l’armée de 
Cromwell étoit comme celle des Arabes, 
et les armées d’Irlande et d’Ecosse 
comme celles des Grecs.’”? (Grandeur 
et Dec. c. xxii.) The Greeks of the 
seventh century are meant here.—The 
Independents, who formed Cromwell’s 
army, were a new sect, and their zeal 
was in its freshness, while that of the 
Presbyterians had begun to cool, as 
its former enemies, the Episcopalians, 
had been put down. 


Yours, &c. CyYpweEti. 





* See vol. i. p. 145 and 369. Was not 
La Fayette a native of a southern pro- 
vince? Ifsouthern origin, as in the case 
of Taileyrand and Polignac, affects the 
question, it should also in the case of 
Madame de Stael, though in other re- 
spects from Paris. 
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College of Arms, June 18. 
Mr. Ursan, 

I HAVE no hesitation in troubling 
you with the following remarks, being 
well assured of your willingness to 
devote a portion of your Magazine to 
any subject which serves either to il- 
lustrate or throw additional light upon 
the actions of eminent individuals,— 
and there is no name in British history 
for which Protestant Englishmen should 
feel a greater reverence than that of 
the person of whom | am about to 
speak—the Patriarch Reformer, John 
Wickliffe. The result of these remarks 
will, I feel confident, not only clear 
him from several inconsistencies of 
conduct, but from the graver charge 
preferred by Anthony Wood, Dr. Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, and other writers, 
that the zeal which he displayed in 
withstanding the errors of Papacy, 
was occasioned by nothing else than 
the loss of the Wardenship of Canter- 
bury Hall, Oxford, of which he was 
first deprived by Archbishop Lang- 
ham, and finally by Pope Urban V., 
and that ‘‘ what he afterwards did 
was merely out of revenge, and not 
all of conscience, and that being a 
man of good parts, he exercised them 
towards an evil end.”’* 

It is an extraordinary fact, but not 
the less true, that there were living at 
the same period two John Wickliffes, 
—both born about the same time— 
both educated as ecclesiastics at Ox- 
ford, and becoming there the heads of 
houses, the one of Canterbury, and 
the other of Baliol—both prebendaries, 
the one of Worcester, and the other of 
Chichester—and both dying within a 
year of each other. This is, however, 
the case, and it is the more remarkable 
as the name of Wickliffe is a local one, 
and the only locality in England bear- 
ing the name is the village about six 
miles from the town of Richmond in 
Yorkshire, where the Reformer is said 
to have been born in or about the year 
1324.t 

In compiling a History of the Pa- 
lace of Mayfield in Sussex, formerly 
one of the numerous residences of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, (and of 
which notice is taken in the 46th vo- 





* Wood's Antiq. Oxon. vol. i. 484. 
+ Vaughan’s Life of Wickliffe, vol. i. 
p- 229. 
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jume of your Magazine, page 464,) I 
had occasion to consult the registers 
of the see, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the early vicars of that parish, 
which lies within the peculiar juris- 
diction of the Archbishop; and 1 was 
not a little surprised to find, in the 
year 1361, and on the 12 Cal. August 
{21 July), John Wickliffe collated to 
the vicarage by Archbishop Islip—the 
prelate who, rather more than four 
years after, is stated to have preferred 
John Wickliffe the Reformer to be 
warden of his then lately founded 
Hall of Canterbury at Oxford. Islip’s 
deed of appointment bears date at 
Mayfield, 5 id. Dec. (9 Dec.) 1365, at 
which place he had been resident with 
little intermission from the time at 
which (as before mentioned) he col- 
lated John Wickliffe vicar, in 1361; 
and from the manner in which he 
speaks of the person whom he had 
appointed to the wardenship, as a 
man in whose “ fidelity, circumspec- 
tion and industry he much confided, 
and whom he called to that office on 
account of the honesty of his life, his 
faudable conversation, and his know- 
ledge of letters,”’* it is evident that he 
was then well known to him, and that 
the words are something more than 
those of mere form. Upon examining 
the documents appointing the vicar of 
Mayfield,+ and the warden of Canter- 
bury Hall,t I found the final syllable 
of the name to be clyve in both in- 
stances ; and although the orthogra- 
phy of a name at this period of time 
is very uncertain, still as connected 
with what I have hereafter to state, it 
is worthy of observation that such is 
the spelling of the name attributed to 
the Master of Canterbury Hall, in 
1361 and 1365, whilst the name of 
the Master of Baliol in 1361§ and 
1368 || is spelt with the last syllable 
lif or liffe—the spelling invariably at- 
tributed to the Reformer’s name in all 
original evidences concerning him. 

If, under these circumstances, any 
doubt remained that the Vicar of 
Mayfield had, from the constant in- 





* Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. vol. i. p. 484. 

+ Reg. Islip, in dioc. Cant. fol. 287°. 

t Wood’s Antig. Oxon. (edit. 1674), 
vol. i. 184. 

§ Wood's Antiq. Oxon. vol. iii. p. 82. 

|| Reg. Bockingham, in dioc. Linc. 
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tercourse which had subsisted between 
them for four years, been appointed 
by his patron to the wardenship of 
Canterbury Hall upon his deposition 
of Wodehull the monk, and his asso- 
ciates, it would entirely have vanished 
upon finding further that Islip, at the 
period of his decease in April 1366, a 
few months after Wickliffe’s appoint- 
ment, was about to appropriate to- 
wards the support of the master or 
warden, the rectory of the parish of 
Mayfield, which he had not thought 
of doing upon his appointment of 
Wodehull in 1363, but his death oc- 
curred before any such appropriation 
could be completed. An earlier trace 
of the Reformer’s preferment in the 
Church, than any hitherto known of 
him, was thus thought to be clear- 
ly established, for, having identified 
the Vicar of Mayfield with the War- 
den of Canterbury—a preferment at- 
tributed to him by all who ever wrote 
concerning his life and actions,* I 
had little idea of finding that, although 
the Vicar of Mayfield and the Warden 
of Canterbury were one, the Warden 
of Canterbury Hall and the Reformer 
were two distinct individuals. Such, 
however, proves to have been the case ; 
for, upon further search into the Arch- 
bishop’s records, it was found that in 
1380 the Vicar of Mayfield exchanged 
that preferment for Horsted Kaynes, 
in the same county,t and that he died 
in 1383 Rector of Horsted Kaynes, 
and Prebendary of Chichester ; his 
will being dated 12, and proved 21 
November in that year,{ only the year 
previous to the decease of the Rector 
of Lutterworth. 

Having thus clearly deprived the 
Reformer of the Wardenship of Can- 
terbury Hall, and bestowed it upon 
another individual, the mystery which 
shrouded several of the earlier trans- 
actions of his life—the inconsistency 
which seems to have tinctured some 
portions of his behaviour, and the 
charge made against him, that malice 
towards the Pope for his deprivation 
influenced his conduct, were at once 
dispelled. In the first place, his bio- 
graphers find that he was originally of 





* See Wood, Lewis, Gilpin, Vaughan, 
Le Bas. 

+ Reg. Sudbury, fol. 134*. 

t Reg. Courtenay, in dioc. Cant. 
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Queen’s College, Oxford; then of 
Merton; appointed in 1361 Master 
of Baliol, and in 1365 leaving the 
headship of that, which was the old- 
est foundation at Oxford, excepting 
University, to accept the Wardenship 
of Canterbury Hall, which was then 
quite an infant institution; but all 
difficulty disappears when we consider 
the Master of Canterbury Hall and 
Vicar of Mayfield to have been the 
John Wickliffe of Merton College (the 
place where Simon Islip his patron 
had been educated), and the Reformer 
to have been the John Wickliffe of 
Queen’s College (generally the resort 
of students from the north), and Mas- 
ter of Baliol, there being direct evi- 
dence of the latter preferment pertain- 
ing tohim. Langham, the successor of 
Islip in the see of Canterbury, is stated 
by all his (Wickliffe’s) biographers to 
have deposed the Reformer from the 
wardenship, on the ground of his 
being a secular Priest, and not a 
Monk, and that he immediately ap- 
pealed to the Pope for justice against 
the judgment of his metropolitan, and 
restoration to his preferment; but even 
whilst the cause is pending, we are 
told that he was not slow in discover- 
ing himself, both to be a bitter enemy of 
the Pope and of the corruptions of the 
Church. Had these been the acts of 
one and the same person, they would 
undoubtedly have evinced much in- 
consistency of conduct, to say nothing 
of the total want of policy which 
might have led him to abstain, at least 
for a while, from doing aught to exas- 
perate the Pontiff, until a decision in 
his cause had been made; for that he 
was solicitous to retain the warden- 
ship, is evident from his part in the 
appeal. This inconsistency, however, 
vanishes, when we find that the sup- 
pliant for the Pope’s favour was not 
the individual who at the same time 
was violent in his invectives against 
him. The dispute about the warden- 
ship was at length decided against 
Wickliffe ; and Mr. Vaughan, in his 
Life of the Reformer, observes, ‘* So 
little was he affected by it, that I am 
not aware of a single reference to it in 
any of his writings,* thus unconscious- 





* Vaughan’s Life of Wickliffe, vol. i. 
p. 318. 


ly affording strong evidence that he 
(the Reformer) was not at all interest- 
ed in the matter; and besides these 
several circumstances—whilst on the 
one hand the decree of the Pope was 
confirmed by Edward III., which 
(standing as matters then did between 
the Pope and King) would assuredly 
have not been the case had it concern- 
ed the Reformer, then one of the 
King’s Chaplains, and who had been 
employed by him and obtained his 
favour in defending his cause against 
the Pope ;—on the other hand, the 
Pope’s decree makes no allusion what- 
ever to the doctrines of him whom he 
deprived—doctrines which even at that 
time were deemed to be heretical, and 
would in themselves have furnished 
sufficient grounds for displacing him ; 
moreover, the decree sets forth by sty- 
ling him ‘‘ dilectus filius’’ (beloved 
son), a term which (although com- 
monly applied by the Pope to the 
clergy as his spiritual children), could 
by no means be used towards a heretic 
by the infallible head of the Church 
of Rome. 

Thus the most serious charge ever 
made against Wickliffe—that malice 
towards the Pontiff for depriving him 
of his preferment, was the main spring 
of his future conduct, is entirely dis- 
proved, and the well-head of Protest- 
antism cleansed from that pollution 
which, according to many writers, 
tainted it at its very source; and far 
more delightful must it be for every 
Protestant to feel assured that the wa- 
ters of which he and his ancestors 
have quaffed so deeply, gushed forth at 
once in native purity from an unpol- 
luted source, rather than like the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, which pour- 
ed not onward in full tide, until they 
had long struggled amidst the whirl- 
pool of evi] passions which beset the 
heart of him through whom that mighty 
event was brought to pass. 

Yours, &c. W.C. 

P.S.—It may be added, that neither 
Knyghton or Walsingham (both of 
them contemporary, or nearly so, with 
the Reformer), in their notices res- 
pecting him, make any mention of his 
having had the wardenship of Canter- 
bury Hall, or of the dispute concern- 
ing it. 
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ON TIMBER HOUSES. 
(With a Plate.) 


It may appear strange to those who 
are acquainted only with the present 
state of English towns, to be told, 
that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
an author* describing England stated, 
that ‘“‘ The greatest part of our build- 
ing in the cities and good townes of 
England consisteth onelie of timber, 
for as yet few of the houses of the 
communaltie (except here and there 
in the West-countrie townes) are made 
of stone, although they may (in my 
opinion) in diverse other places be 
builded so good cheape of the one as 
of the other.”” Here, we see, brick 
is not even hinted at: but, when the 
writer comes to speak of country man- 
sions, he mentions it as recently intro- 
duced. ‘The ancient manours and 
houses of our gentlemen,” he says, 
‘‘are yet and for the most part of 
streng timber, in framing whereof our 
carpenters have beene and are worthilie 
preferred before those of like science 
among all other nations. Howbeit, 
such as be latelie builded, are com- 
monlie either of bricke or hard stone, 
or both.” 

‘« There are old men,” he afterwards 
adds, ‘‘ yet dwelling in the village 
where I remaine, which have noted 
three things to be marvellouslie altered 
in England within their sound remem- 
brance ; and other three things too, too 
much increased. One is, the multi- 
tude of chimnies latelie erected [not 
factory chimnies, but mere dwelling- 
house chimnies were then the wonder!] 
wheras in their yoong daies there were 
not above two or three, if so manie, in 
most uplandish townes of the realme 
(the religious houses, and manour- 
places of their lords alwaies excepted, 
and peradventure some great person- 
ages,) but ech one made his fire against 
a reredosse in the hall, where he dined 
and dressed his meat.”’*f The second 


change was “ the great amendment of 
lodging,” that is, accommodation and 
furniture for the night’s rest; the 
third, ‘‘ the exchange of vessell, as of 
treene platters into pewter, and wod- 
den spoones into silver or tin.” On 
these subjects we cannot at present 
quote our author at length; nor re- 
garding the three grievous things, the 
‘* inhansing of rents, the oppression of 
copyholders, and usury.” To return 
to the houses. 

The same writer, in two places, sets 
forth a very marked distinction be- 
tween the dwellings in the champaign 
and in the woodland parts of the 
country. ‘The houses in the first lie 
uniformlie builded in everie towne to- 
gither, with streets and lanes; wheras 
in the woodland countries (except here 
and there in great market townes) they 
stand scattered abroad, each one dwell- 
ing in the midst of his owne occu- 
pieng.” 

Again, there was this important 
difference in the materials and style of 
construction. ‘‘ In the wooddie soiles, 
our houses are commonlie strong and 
well-timbered, so that, in manie places, 
there are not above foure, six, or nine 
inches between stud and stud;” but 
“in the open and champaine countries 
they are inforced, for want of stuffe, 
to use no studs at all, but onlie franke- 
posts, raisins, beames, prickeposts, 
groundsels, summers (or dormants), 
transoms, and such principals, with 
here and there a griding, wherunto 
they fasten their splints or radels, and 
then cast it all over with thicke clay 
to keepe out the wind, which other- 
wise would annoie them.” Of cot- 
tages built in this miserable fashion 
there are many specimens remaining 
in some of the midland counties, as 
well as the memorable cob-walls of 
the West ;{ and of the ancient timber 





* William Harrison, chaplain to William Lord Cobham, in his Description of 
England, prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicles. 

+ In illustration of this, it is mentioned in Parker’s Glossary of Gothic 
Architecture, that in old country houses ‘ the roof is not unfrequently covered 


with a thick coat of hardened wood soot.” 


The article on ‘‘ Domestic Architecture’’ 


in the work here cited may be referred to for more extended information on the 


subject before us than our present space allows. 


Mr. Pugin has published a work 


on Timber Houses, but his examples are principally, if not entirely, taken from the 


continent, 


t See an amusing essay on Cob-walls in the Quarterly Review, No. 116. 
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manor-houses of ‘‘ post and pane, ”’ 
many exist in Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, &c. It is our object 
rather to narrow our present view to 
town-houses built of timber, of which 
very few existing specimens remain. 

To proceed, from our old author: 
«« The claie wherewith our houses are 
impanelled is either white, red, or 
blue ; and of these the first dooth par- 
ticipate verie much with the nature of 
our chalke ; the second is called lome; 
but the third eftsoones changeth colour 
so soone as it is wrought, notwith- 
standing that it looke blue when it is 
throwne out of the pit. Of chalke also 
we have our excellent asbestos or 
white-lime, made in most places, 
wherewith, being quenched, we strike 
over our claie workes and stone wals, 
in cities, good townes, rich farmers’ 
and gentlemen’s houses ; otherwise, in 
steed of chalke (where it wanteth, for 
it is so scant that in some places it is 
sold by the pound) they are compelled 
to burne a certine kind of red stone, as 
in Wales, and else where other stones 
and shels of oisters and like fish found 
upon the sea-coast, which being con- 
verted into lime, doth naturallie (as 
the other) abhorre and eschew water, 
whereby it is dissolved, and neverthe- 
lesse desire oile, wherewith it is easi- 
lir mixed, as I have seen by experience. 
Within their doores also, such as are 
of abilitie doo oft make their floores 
and parget of fine alabaster burned, 
which they call plaster of Paris, 
whereof in some places we have great 
plentie, and that verie profitable against 
the rage of fire.” 

Our author proceeds to very curious 
particulars relative to the ceilings of 
houses in his own day, and the wains- 
coting, tapestry hangings, and other 
furniture. On these topics we will 
not follow him at present, as our im- 
mediate object is the construction of 
the houses, and their state at a some- 
what earlier period than the reign of 
Elizabeth. He has, however, some 
observations upon exterior appearance, 
which are much to our purpose :— 

“This also hath beene common in 
England, contrarie to the customes of 
all other nations, and yet to be seene 
(for example in most streets of London) 
that many of our greatest houses have 
outwardlie beene verie simple and 
plaine to sight, which inwardlie have 


been able to receive a Duke with his 
whole traine, and lodge them at their 
ease. Hereby moreover it is come to 
passe, that the fronts of our streets 
have not beene so uniforme and 
orderlie builded as those of forreine 
cities, where (to saie truth) the utter 
side of their mansions and dwellings 
have oft more cost bestowed upon 
them than all the rest of the house, 
which are often verie simple and 
uneasie within, as experience dooth 
confirme.” 

It is manifest, however, from the 
few remains of which memorials have 
been preserved, that a degree of 
exterior ornament was generally pre- 
valent, which, though it might not 
compete with the splendour of some 
continental cities, was yet such as the 
inhabitants of our modern brick walls, 
with rectangular apertures, have 
scarcely any notion of. The pro- 
jecting stories, the bold gables, and 
the pointed arches formed in them- 
selves very picturesque outlines; whilst 
the flowery cornices, the figured corner 
posts, brackets, and beams; (we use 
modern terms to be more intelligible ;) 
above all, the ornamental tracery of the 
windows, presented forms we might 
well wish to recover, if unattended 
by their less agreeable concomitants 
—very close quarters, darkness, want 
of drainage, filth, bad odours, and 
pestilential disease. 

So great, indeed, were the evils 
which attended on our ancient cities, 
partly arising from their construction, 
and partly from the habits of their 
inhabitants, that it has always been a 
rational source of congratulation, that 
the metropolis of this country was at 
length purified from its many cor- 
ruptions by the Great Fire of 1666. 
The same change, however, which 
was effected in London by that gi- 
gantic catastrophe, has been gradually 
effected in most of our other towns by 
the revolutions of taste, and the spirit 
of soi-disant ‘‘ improvement,” ever 
prevalent in a flourishing and com- 
mercial community. Some fifty years 
ago, the two neighbouring towns of 
Warwick and Coventry must have 
presented a very remarkable contrast. 
The former, of which great part had 
been cleared away by an extensive fire 
at the beginning of the last century, 
consisted almost entirely of new build- 
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ings; whilst the latter was remarkable 
for the richness and curiosity of its 
old timber houses. Yet of these few 
are now left to answer for their con- 
temporaries; if the ancient style was 
elsewhere ‘‘sent to Coventry,” at 
Coventry it was no longer enter- 
tained.* 

In few cases only have the timber 
houses yielded to the natural decay of 
their materials; for their massive 
‘* principals” were generally calculated 
to endure the wear of centuries, and 
were so framed together, that it was 
not a slight deviation from the per- 
pendicular that could affect their sta- 
bility : in some cases, they have given 
way to houses more accordant with 
modern notions of convenience; but 
in many, and much oftener than is 
suspected by the casual observer, it is 
the exterior front alone that has been 
superseded by an ill-directed notion 
of fashion or display, whilst the house 
itself, with its low chambers, uneven 
floors, and enormous beams, still exists 
in the rear. 

The house represented in our plate 
was probably of the reign of Henry 
VI. or Edward IV. as it nearly re- 
sembles the style of a very handsome 
house at Lynn Regis in Norfolk, 
erected at that period by Walter Cony, 
a distinguished merchant of that town. 
There was probably some enriched 
board to the gable end, the loss of 
which has injured the whole design of 


Timber House at Sudbury. 
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the building. It may be observed, 
that no regularity of the general design 
was considered necessary. In the 
more extended example at Lynn, the 
gable ends and windows were of dif- 
ferent sizes, and did not range pre- 
cisely over each other, or with the 
arches and brackets below. The joists 
and beams in both houses were of 
unequal sizes, and placed as happened 
to be most convenient in the con- 
struction of the floors. We shall hope 
to pursue this interesting subject here- 
after, with a view of the house at 
Lynn. 





Mr. Ursan, May 21. 

I BEG to present you with a sketch 
I made last autumn of the pedestal 
(the sole remaining part) of a cross in 
the churchyard at Ripley in Yorkshire, 
which, as no engraving of this cross 
has hitherto been published, may pos- 
sibly be deemed worthy of representa- 
tion in your valuable Repository. 

Architectural crosses of almost every 
description were elevated on a series 
of steps, and, generally, situated in 
spacious areas ; but this stood imme- 
diately on the ground close to one of 
the church paths, and not far from 
the nave door. Its constituent parts 
are a base, and a die or body, formed 
out of two blocks of coarse sandstone, 
into the shape of truncated conoids o 
unequal diameter and altitude, though 
of equal slope, being together nearly 








* Since the above was written we have opened ‘‘ The Coventry Guide,” (published 
in 1824) and there find the following passage, remarkably confirmatory of the portrait 
we have sketched of the spirit of modernization, perfectly satisfied with its own merits, 
and accompanied by a total disregard of the works of ancient art, which are tram- 
pled under foot in its triumphant progress: ‘‘ Preserved in a very remarkable degree 
from the calamity of fire, which has been one great source of improvement to most of 
our ancient towns and cities, Coventry has not been wanting in efforts to remove the 
most prominent inconveniences of its streets, and much has been done for that purpose 
by the Commissioners under the Street Act, by individual public spirit [another term 
for a man’s efforts to out-figure his neighbours], and, lastly, by the aid of a toll, 
granted in 1812, which has already been the means of producing a new street (Hert- 
ford Street) and forming a commodious entry to the city from Warwick, a widening 
and enlargement of the entrance of Much Park Street, in the London Road, and an 
entire removal of the houses forming the western side of Broadgate; at once enlarg- 
ing the Market Place, and avoiding a much frequented, narrow, and dangerous pas- 
sage. Other important improvements are included in the operations of this toll; and 
as far as the ancient City of Coventry is susceptible of alterations required by modern 
taste and modern habits, it seems likely, in due time, to receive them.’’ No doubt of 
it: every thing ancient is entirely condemned; ‘‘ cs far as’’ the funds raised for 
‘‘ alterations’ willextend. After the progress of destruction for the subsequent thirty 
years, the few remaining relics may now come into estimation as curiosities ; and their 
occupiers, like him who holds a house of the time of James or Charles the First in 
Fleet Street, will begin to date back to the Black Prince! 











152 Weeping Cross at 


five feet high. The die is plain, and 
has on its top a hole in which the 
columnar portion of this cross was 
planted; but the base, which is of 
disproportionately great height and 
projecture, possesses the peculiarity of 
having insculped around its face cer- 
tain inverted cylindro-spheric niches, 
or, to speak, perhaps, more intelligi- 
bly, certain deep curvilinear concavi- 
ties, so fashioned at their sides and 
bottom as evidently to have been in- 
tended for penitential kneeling there- 
in. 

I am therefore of opinion that this 
pedestal belonged to one of those rare 
monuments (anotherspecimen of which 
existed formerly near Stafford), deno- 
minated Weeping Crosses, on account 
of such crosses having been especially 
adapted to the exercise of public pen- 
ance by that abject class of penitents 





of some future Ripley churchwardens, 
it will be broken up for road material. 
How devoutly is it then to be wished, 
that the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department could empower the 
London Society of Antiquaries with 
means to prevent the wanton and un- 
necessary destruction of any such il- 
lustrations of olden times; and, by 
amending the laws of trover and con- 
version, and of detenue, enable the 
Society to collect into a well-arranged 
archeological national museum, those 
5 


Ripley, co. York. (Aug. 
mentioned in ancient ecclesiastical 
canons as mourners, kneelers, and 
weepers, and who, covered with sack- 
cloth and ashes, were enjoined to per- 
form penance in the open air. In 
corroboration of which opinion, that 
this pedestal was a place of peniten- 
tiary mortification, its niches are so 
narrow, that, although their edges are 
rounded off by a moulding, it was not 
without bodily pain that persons could 
kneel within them, as I myself experi- 
enced. 

This interesting relic of antiquity, 
considering the simple character of its 
moulding, and the length of time since 
the rigid penance above noticed ceased 
to be imposed, may be attributed to 
an early Norman or a Saxon era, and 
is now much weather-worn and over- 
grown with moss. There is, therefore, 
every probability that, by the “‘ fiat” 
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minor objects of ancient art now daily 
discovered, but often ignorantly dis- 
persed, for want of similar establish- 
ments for their preservation among 
us, to those of our more zealous, if not 
more enlightened continental neigh- 
bours. 
Yours, &c. PLaNnTAGENET. 
Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, July 5. 
THOSE of your many readers who 
are acquainted with the University of 
Cambridge, must be aware that the 
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magnificent church of St. Mary the 
Virgin has been, for many years, dis- 
figured by certain barbarous excres- 
cences which have very much impaired 
the general effect of the building. The 
tower, in particular, has long groaned 
under the weight of a number of ugly 
balls,-which raised their heads above 
the battlement which formed the ap- 
propriate termination of the octangular 
turrets at the angles of the main build- 
ing. Nothing can be conceived more 
unmeaning and out of character than 
these said deformities, and often and 
often has their existence been lamented 
by true lovers of our ecclesiastical 
architecture. The principal entrance 
to the church, also, at the base of the 
tower, is sadly disfigured by a door- 
case in the style of the time of its 
erection (about 1608), consisting of 
Tuscan columns, with scrolls and pe- 
diments above: this has evidently at 
some former time been painted, as 
there are traces of the colouring in 
the large panel immediately over the 
door, but it is now quite impossible to 
conjecture what the subject represented 
was, owing to the effects of time and 
weather. 

The interior of this really fine church 
has been subjected to even more bar- 
barous treatment than the exterior.* 
Huge, unwieldy galleries have been 
jammed in between the elegant clust- 
ered piers; the chancel arch has been 
blocked up by the erection of an enor- 
mous gallery for the accommodation 
of the heads of houses, professors, &c. 
which, though its beautiful workman- 
ship might possess some claims to our 
admiration elsewhere, is most entirely 
out of place in its present position, as 
it is in the bastard Roman style; and 
besides is so built as completely to 
conceal the altar from the view of the 
congregation, and to compel those sit- 
ting in it to turn their backs upon that 
most sacred portion of the edifice. The 
piers and arches of the church are 
clogged with whitewash, except where 
they have been daubed over with 
paint, to prevent, forsooth, the Sun- 
day clothes of the worshippers from 
being injured by the contact of such 





* I am glad to see that this has called 
forth the merited censure of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Hare, in his last admirable 
Charge. 

Gent, Mae. Vor, XVI. 
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delicate fabrics with the rough stone 
of the pillars. 

I think, Mr. Urban, I have commu- 
nicated abuses enough to stir up the 
indignation of any zealous antiquary 
—any one who has too much reverence 
for old ecclesiastical usages to be con- 
tent to see the chancel shut off from 
the rest of the church, the font removed 
from its appropriate position at the 
west end of the church, and set up in 
an out-of-the-way corner, at the east 
end of the south aisle; to see a huge 
building, more resembling a tower 
than a pulpit, with all the array of 
reading desk and clerk’s desk, erected 
where the font should have stood; 
and indeed frequently serving instead 
of it, as I hear that generally, at a 
baptism, a small earthenware basin is 
placed on the clerk’s desk, and the 
sacrament administered there! Time 
it is that such unecclesiastical and 
uncanonical practices should be put a 
stop to, more particularly in an Uni- 
versity church ; for customs sanctioned 
there would be likely to be imitated 
by a crowd of unthinking men, and 
so spread over the length and breadth 
of ourland. They have already lasted 
all too long, and now, | hope, will not 
exist much longer. The Cambridge 
Camden Society, whose name is not 
unknown to your readers, has been 
for some time exerting itself with the 
view of removing these abominations 
from the sacred edifice, and has at 
last succeeded, so far as the tower is 
concerned. The balls, I am rejoiced 
to say, have been pulled down from 
the turrets they have so long dis- 
figured ;* and the fate of the door is 
sealed, and it is to be hoped no long 
time will elapse before that too gives 
place to an entrance which may excite 
admiration instead of disgust in the 
minds of those who look upon it. The 
larger and more important alterations 





* Views of the church in its former 
condition may be seen in Ackermann’s 
Cambridge, also in Neale and Le Keux’s 
Parish Churches, as well as in old Log- 
gan, where also the original tracery of the 
aisle windows, far superior to that they at 
present contain, may be noticed. There 
is an incorrect view in Le Keux’s Memo- 
rials of Cambridge by Mr. Bell, whose 
drawings are always a sad contrast to 
Mackenzie’s productions. 
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in the interior, it is evident, will re- 
quire more time to accomplish; the 
funds also required for this object will 
be far larger than that Society has the 
means of furnishing; but it is to be 
hoped that many sons of Alma Mater, 
who have, Sunday after Sunday, du- 
ring their academical course, worship- 
ped in the temple of the Most High, 
will readily come forward to assist in 
restoring it to a canonical and catholic 
arrangement, befitting the venerable 
seat of piety and learning to which it 
belongs, so that it may soon form a 
model to be imitated, and not, as now, 
to be shunned by all those who desire 
to restore our ecclesiastical architec- 
ture to its ancient purity and signifi- 
cance. Yours, &c. 
V. M. C. Scuon. 


Mr, Ursan, July 7. 
FEW lines in Chaucer are more 
frequently quoted than his description 
of Madame Eglentine, the Prioress : 
‘‘And Frenche she spake, ful fayre and 
fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frenche of Paris was to hire un- 

knowe.”’ 

On which Tyrwhitt has observed, 
that Chaucer ‘thought but meanly 
of the English-French spoken in his 
time. It was proper, however, that 
the Prioress should speak some sort 
of French; not only as a woman of 
fashion, but as a religious person.” 

It is evident that the Prioress’ 
French was none of the purest; but 
there is some reason for supposing 
that Chaucer really meant that the 
Prioress could not speak any French 
at all. This conjecture is founded on 
the following passage in Ferne’s 
** Blazon of Gentrie,”’ published in 
1586, in which, “‘ French of Stratford 
at Bow,” clearly means English. 
Speaking of Arms, which Torquatus 
supposes were those of Mortimer, and 
which Paradin says, if Torquatus can 
blazon, he will, when he meets him 
in Paris, bestow the best Sorbonist 
wine in the town on him, Paradin ob- 
serves, ‘‘ No, truely ; the bearer heereof, 
ne none of his name be English ; but 
bycause it is a French coate, I will 
give it you in French blazonne: ‘ Le 
Segnior de Pressignie, port de azure 
et de or, un fasse de 6 pieces partie au 
pee: au chief, pale contre pale, fesse 








French of Stratford atte Bowe. 
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contrefesse, et deux cantons girons, 
de les mesme : sur le toute, ou parmy, 
un escu d’argent.’ But if you would 
blaze in French of Stratford at Bow, 
say, that Pressignie beareth barre- 
waies sixe peces, per pale counter- 
changed in chief, pale of sixe, par fesse 
transmuted, or and azure, betweene 
two cantons gyrons, of the first and 
second; over all, ascutcheon argent.” 
p. 202. 

As the import of the expression, in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, is thus 
clearly ascertained, the only doubt is, 
whether it was proverbial when Chau- 
cer wrote, or became so in conse- 
quence of its having occurred in the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ? 

The Prioress’s greatest oath was “‘ by 
St. Loy,” which Tyrwhitt has elongated 
for the sake of the metre to “St. Eloy;” 
but for which he says he has no other 
authority than Urry. lt may there- 
fore be as well to remark, that 
many towns in France are called St. 
Eloy. 

While alluding to the use of the 
French language in England, it is de- 
serving of observation, that in 1405 
Sir Thomas Swynford, son of the 
Duchess of Lancaster, and Ni- 
cholas Russhton, stated in a letter 
to the French Ambassadors, with 
whom they were sent to negociate, 
that they were as ignorant of French 
as of Hebrew; “ vestras literas scrip- 
tas in Gallico, nobis indoctis quam in 
ydiomate Hebraico.” (Cotton MS. 
Galba, B. 1. 38.) But it is still 
more curious to find the principal 
Councillor of the Count of Armagnac 
informing the Ambassadors sent to 
treat for Henry VI.’s marriage with 
one of the Count’s daughters in 1442, 
that he was unable either to speak or 
write French correctly, and had there- 
fore written to them in Latin. (Bishop 
Beckington’s Journal, p. 39.) 

Yours, &e. N.H.N. 


Mr. Ursan, Boxley, July 13. 

I VENTURE to trouble you with 
something by way of supplement to 
the letter on Donne’s Life and Works 
which appears in your Magazine for 
this month. 

The reviewer of Mr. Collier’s ‘*‘ Me- 
moirs of Alleyn,”’ shews, by a refer- 
ence to Mr. Steinman’s communica- 
tions, that Alleyn’s marriage with a 
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daughter of Dr. Donne is recorded in 
the parish register of Camberwell; 
whereas the biographer had supposed 
that we have no better evidence for 
the fact than the tradition of Dulwich 
College. Even if this entry had not 
been discovered, a comparison of the 
letter printed in the Memoirs, (pp. 173 
—176) with Donne’s Life and Cor- 
respondence, would be sufficient to 
prove the connexion, almost to a cer- 
tainty, although it is not mentioned 
by Walton, or (I believe) by Donne. 

Thus, the bride’s Christian name 
was Constance, and she had a brother 
named George; Donne had children 
of both these names. 

Alleyn speaks of a sister-in-law 
named Luce. This would seem to be 
the same with Lettice Donne, who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Steinman, died about 
two years after the supposed date of 
the letter. 

** You said,”’ writes Alleyn, ‘‘ that 
it was false, and a lye, wordes in my 
mynd fitting you 30 years ago, when 
you might be questioned for them, 
then now under so reverent a calling.” 
Hence it appears that the father-in- 
law was not only a clergyman, but a 
dignified clergyman—(the words “ so 
reverent a calling’”’ cannot well be un- 
derstood to mean less than this) ;— 
and probably, that, like Donne, who 
was then Dean of St. Paul’s, he had 
been rather remarkably secular in the 
habits of his early life. 

Again, Sir Thomas Grimes had a 
great share in bringing Alleyn’s mar- 
riage about; and this gentleman was 
Donne’s brother-in-law. (Donne, Let- 
ter LII., and Walton). 

It has been already remarked, by 
Mr. Collier, that the illness of Mrs, 
Alleyn’s father, which is mentioned 
in the letter, agrees in point of time 
with the serious illness during which 
Donne composed his ‘ Devotions.” 
These coincidences, it will probably 
be allowed, would be enough, if there 
were no other evidence, to establish 
the correctness of the Dulwich tra- 
dition, 

There is a difficulty in reconciling 
the Camberwell register with Alleyn’s 
letter, which the reviewer has not 
noticed, but which I am unable to 
explain in any satisfactory way. The 
copy at Dulwich, we are told, is scrib- 
bled on the spare spaces of a letter to 
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Alleyn which is dated Jan. 24, 1624-5, 
and therefore cannot have been written 
before that day. The marriage had 
taken place, according to the register, 
on Dec. 3, 1623, nearly fourteen 
months before; and yet Alleyn writes 
** It is now almost three quarters since 
our marriage.”’ May we suppose that 
this copy was transcribed from one 
written about five months earlier ? 

‘How much younger the second 
Mrs. Alleyn was than her husband,” 
writes Mr. Collier, (p. 179) ‘‘ we have 
no means of deciding, as we know 
not when Constance Donne (as we 
suppose her to have been) was born.’” 
I do not know whether she was older 
or younger than Donne’s eldest son, 
who was born in 1604. If younger, 
she may have been eighteen at the 
time of the marriage. In any case, 
her age cannot have exceeded one- 
and-twenty, as her parents were mar- 
ried about the beginning of December 
1601. Her father, in a letter dated 
18th October 1622 (LXX.) relates the 
failure of a negotiation for marrying 
her. ‘‘ The girl knows not her loss,” 
he says, ‘‘ for I never told her of it; 
but truly it is a great disappointment 
to me.”’ 

Thereisatradition in Dulwich College, 
(we learn from Mr. Collier,) and some 
biographers have adopted it, that 
Alleyn was thrice married. It is 
clearly shown in the Memoirs, (p. 
180.), that, if he had three wives, he 
must have been a widower when he 
married Joan Woodward, in 1592. 
“No hint of the kind,” says Mr. 
Collier, ‘ is given in any of the extant 
papers, and we may therefore conclude 
pretty confidently, that he was only 
twice marred.” Whence, it may be 
asked, did the odd-looking name of 
Kinchtoe creep into his history? It is 
certain that it was not the maiden- 
name of his last wife; but the tradition 
that he was thrice married, and the 
assertion of some biographers, that one 
of his wives was a Kinchtoe, seem to 
give some degree of strength to each 
other. 

I may first mention, that the stanzas 
at p. 158, which Mr. Collier supposes 
to be possibly of Alleyn’s own com- 
position, and characterizes as chiefly 
recommended by their piety and sim- 
plicity, are a version of the 113th 
Psalm. 
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In Hey wood’s “ Apology for Actors,” 
a later publication of the Shakespeare 
Society, 1 have unexpectedly met with 
something, which bears on Donne’s 
history. 

Dr. Wordsworth, (Eccl. Biog. vol. 
iii. p. 647, ed. 3.) gives an anecdote 
from Mrs. Pilkington’s Memoirs, to 
the following effect ;—that Donne, soon 
after taking possession of his first 
living, observed a nail sticking in a 
skull which the sexton had turned up, 
and, by shewing it to the widow of 
the deceased person, drew from her a 
confession of having murdered her 
husband. Dr. Wordsworth does not 
seem inclined to give much credit to 
this story, (which, according to Mrs. 
Pilkington, was related by Swift). 
That, at least, Donne was not con- 
cerned in such an affair, may be pretty 
certainly concluded from the fact that 
Heywood, writing two years before 
Donne’s ordination, tells a similar 
story, in which the discovery is re- 
presented to have been caused by the 
performance of some English players 
at Amsterdam. (p. 58.) It is possible 
that Shakespeare may have had this 
version of the tale in his mind, when 
he put into Hamlet’s mouth the de- 
scription of the effect of scenic re- 
presentations on guilty consciences. 

I observe in my former letter, as 
printed in your Magazine, an error 
which had escaped my notice in the 
MS. It is said, (p. 27,) that Mr. 
Alford dates all the letters written by 
Donne during his visit to the Conti- 
nent in 1612, as if they had been 
written on an earlier expedition. This 
is not correct, and, indeed, is incon- 
sistent with a later sentence in the 
same paragraph. For ‘‘all these,” 
therefore, read ‘‘ most of these.”? Also, 
in the sentence, ‘‘ It does not appear 
that Donne and his patron travelled 
in the train of any ambassador,” in- 
sert, after “‘ patron,”’ the words, ‘“‘ when 
abroad in 1612.” 

Yours, &c. J.-C. Rosertson. 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 11. 

MR. HALLAM, in your Magazine 
for February, p. 151, speaks of “a 
sceptical, or at least wandering tone 
in religion, characteristic of the reign 
of William III., but not so much of 
the continental writers.” With the 
controversy of the literary history of 
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the Turkish Spy, whence this remark 
arose, I have no concern, not being 
able to furnish any arguments or con- 
jectures on either side. But the re- 
mark itself requires some expansion 
or explanation. It is curious that 
Dryden, after his avowed conversion 
to Romanism, ascribes the corruption 
of the stage (and other corruptions 
would naturally keep pace with it), to 
the influence of the court of Charles 
II. In his anxiety to excuse his Me- 
cenates, the theatres, he is obliged to 
condemn a professor of his own reli- 
gion, a Popish king. After speaking 
of Whitehall as it deserved, he says, 
‘“« The poets, who must live by courts, or 
starve, 
Were proud so good a government to 
serve.”” 

(Epilogue to the Pilgrim, 1700.) 

And adds, that they 
* Tainted the stage for some small snip 

of gain.’’ 

Now it is obvious that persons 
who were educated under the profli- 
gate examples of Charles the Second’s 
reign, would become sceptical or wan- 
dering in religion when they grew up, 


. which would be in that of William III. 


The Protestant and Popish controversy, 
in the reign of James II., staved off 
the evil apparently, by directing men’s 
minds to one of the aspects of religion; 
but as soon as that counteracting in- 
fluence was withdrawn, the fatal effects 
of the former profligacy exhibitedthem- 
selves in scepticism, and that genera- 
tion, to borrow the words of Pope, 


“ Did all the dregs of bold Socinus 
drain.” 


In France, where the Jansenist and 
Quietist controversies were still in 
force, a kind of religious excitement 
existed; but when it ceased, a few 
years after, profligacy and infidelity 
tock its place. In Germany, the Lu- 
theran revival of Spener * was simulta- 
neous with the period alluded to, and 
therefore gave a better tone to the 
literary productions of that country. 


Yours, &c. ANSELM. 








* He was born of Romish parents, and 
brought up among the Benedictines ; but 
afterwards, I think, became a Lutheran, 
and edited the Confessions of Augsburg. 
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Mr. Ursan, July 3. 


I WOULD take the liberty of point- 
ing out a mistake into which your 
correspondent J. I. (in whom I recog- 
nise the learned Editor of the Saxon 
Chronicle) has fallen, in the meaning 
he attributes to Penn’s title of his 
book, ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown.” 

It was not an architectural or ma- 
terial cross that Penn meant (for Qua- 
kers have no regard for such objects), 
but a figurative one. Neither was the 
crown a regal or earthly, but a celes- 
tial one. The meaning of the word 
cross will be seen in Matth. x. 38, and 
that of the crown in 2 Tim. iv. 8. A 
reference to the Index of Melancthon’s 
Loci Communes (ed. Erlangen, 1828), 
will exhibit the word cru@ in this 
sense, as emblematical of afflictions 
and trials. 

Your correspondent appears to have 
thought the phrase equivalent to James 
the First’s saying of ‘‘ No Bishop, no 
King.”” He will see, however, in any 
life of William Penn, that such was 
not the meaning. The sense indeed 
(though the parallel is not a verbal 
one), is expressed in the following 
lines : 


* Per medias acies, per vulnera mille, 
necesque, 
Herculea virtus tendit in astra via, 

Absque labore nihil.”’ 

These verses are by Gerard van Rhey- 
den, one of the contributors to the 
Typus Mundi, Antwerp, 1627, 18mo., 
a book which Quarles has evidently 
made use of in composing his ‘* Em- 


blems.”’ 
Yours, &. J.T. M. 


Discrepancies between the Sixtine and 
Clementine Vulgate : —not accounted 
for as typographical errors.—The 
Doctrine of Papal Infallibility con- 
demned in the Provincial Letters.— 
Reprint of the Bellum Papale of Dr. 
James. 

Mr. Ursan, April 28. 
YOUR correspondent, J. R. in his 
endeavour to palliate the discrepan- 
cies between the Sixtine and the Cle- 
mentine Vulgate, has treated them as 
mere ‘‘errors of impression.”” Such 

a solution of the difficulty bespeaks an 

anxiety to maintain the credit of the 

Papacy, but will hardly (I think) con- 

vince any mind that does not enter- 

tain a similar feeling. 
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If the statement which I adopted 
from Mr. Orme is correct, namely, 
that Sixtus, in the bull prefixed to his 
edition, excommunicated all, who, in 
reprinting the work, should make any 
alterations in the text, such terms 
are too peremptory to admit of even 
typographical changes. Subsequent 
editions might fall into error, in copy- 
ing from each other, and be revised in 
turn ; but the plea is obviously inad- 
missible in the one which immediately 
followed the prohibition. In fact, 
before the prohibition was issued, the 
accuracy of the impression ought to 
have been carefully ascertained. 

Admitting, however, that altera- 
tions of words, and differences in 
numbers, such as altitudinem for lati- 
tudinem, and viginti for triginta, were 
merely typographical, this is a very 
small part of the difficulty. The Cle- 
mentine edition contains whole clauses, 
which were-not in the Sixtine. This, 
we shall be told, is typographical cor- 
rection in the one case, to remedy the 
printer’s oversight in the other. Let 
even this be allowed: but how shall 
we account for whole clauses being 
inserted in the Sixtine, and omitted 
in the Clementine? The printer’s 
imagination or incorrectness could 
not have supplied them in the first 
instance, but they must have been in 
the text prepared for him. The infer- 
ence is inevitable that the former 
TEXT was regarded as faulty by the 
supervisors of the latter; * and that 
consequently, the papal prohibition 
was absurd in the highest degree. 
To treat the matter as one of simple 
typography is insufficient ; and the 
nature of the revision admitted by 
Clement, supplies a papal argument 
against the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility. 

With regard to that doctrine, I 
would observe, that it is a matter of 
dispute, and even of denial, among 
Romanists, as is clear from the cone 
cluding sentence of the Provincial 
Letters: ‘‘ Si le parlement prend con- 





* Unless, indeed, they were wrong in 
their omissions, in which case the Church 
of Rome has no authentic Vulgate at all. 
For my own part, if a Romanist were to 
ask me the specious question, where was 
your religion before Luther? I should 
ask in return, which is your authentic 
edition of the Vulgate ? 
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noissance de cette affaire, j’ai d’assez 
bons mémoires pour montrer combien 
il y a de difference entre la primauté 
que Dieu a véritablement donnée au 
pape pour Il’édification de l’église, et 
V’infaillibilité que ses flatteurs lui vou- 
droient donner pour la destruction de 
Véglise et de nos libertés.”” (Lett. 
19.)* 
Since my former letter was written, 
I perceive that Dr. James’s Bellum 
Papale has lately been reprinted. 
Your readers can, therefore, have the 
satisfaction of examining the points 
contained in this curious volume for 
themselves. 
Yours, &c. 


ANSELM. 


Mar. Urnsan, 

THE ingenious Latin poet of France, 
Santeuil,t has an inscription com- 
posed for a scanty fountain, which 
contains a similarity of idea with a 
passage in Cowper’s Task. The former 
says, 

‘‘ Forte gravem imprudens hic Naias fre- 
gerat urnam : 

Flevit, et ex istis fletibus unda fluit.”” 


Cowper, (Task, b. i.) whether by pla- 
giarism or coincidence, has conceived 
a similar thought : 


“« Hence the declivity is sharp and short, 

And such the re-ascent ; between them 
weeps 

A little Naiad her impoverish’d urn 

All summer long, which winter fills again.” 

2. One of Lord Byron’s most cele- 

brated ideas is found in the poems of 

Alexander Montgomery, a Scottish 

poet in the reign of James the Sixth. 

At the close of his Monody on Sheri- 

dan, Lord Byron speaks of the hearers 

as 

“‘ Sighing that Nature formed but one 
such man, 

And broke the die, in moulding Sheridan.” 

Montgomery, writing in praise of a 

lady (supposed to be Lady Margaret 

Montgomery), says, 


‘« Her arms are long, her shoulders braid, 
Her middill} gent § and small: 





* This letter (the 19th) it is fair to re- 
mark, is not by Pascal, but by Le Maistre. 
In a note to the edition of 1824 it is 
called si belle et si savante. 

+ Born 1630, died 1697. 

$ Waist. § Genteel, elegant. 
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The mold is lost wharin wes maed 
This a per se of all.” 
The Latin introduced into the last line 
is harsh, but the coincidence is cer- 
tainly striking. 

3. There is a celebrated description 
of Greece in Lord Byron’s Maid of 
Corinth, in which he compares the 
present state of Greece to the appear- 
ance of a corpse on the first day of 
death : 


“ He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled— 
* * « 


’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more.’’ 


A similarity of idea, though not very 
close, occurs in Dr. Gillies’s History 
of Greece, chap. viii. Speaking of 
Ionia, he says, ‘‘ The physical advan- 
tages of Lower Asia continue nearly 
the same now, as two thousand years 
ago; but the moral condition of that 
country, compared to what it once 
was, is the silent obscurity of the grave, 
contrasted with the vivid lustre of ac- 
tive life.’ If Lord Byron has availed 
himself of this idea, he has greatly im- 
proved upon it. How far these in- 
stances are plagiarisms, or merely 
coincidences, is a difficult question. 
It will happen sometimes that a person 
retains the ideas which occur in a book 
he has been reading, without any dis- 
tinct recollection of their original; 
when they afterwards present them- 
selves to his mind, in the act of com- 
position, he mistakes them for his own. 
This may appear an imaginary apo- 
logy for plagiarists, but it has really 
occurred, in a case where a person in- 
serted into a poem (unpublished) 
Denham’s beautiful idea concerning 
the River Thames, applying it to a 
river in France, 


‘‘Then mingles with the sea, 
Gliding like Time into Eternity,’’ 


without any consciousness that it was 
other than his own. Thus Cowper 
may have read Santeuil’s Latin verses, 
and Lord Byron Dr. Irving’s Lives of 
Scottish Poets, and Dr. Gillies’s His- 
tory of Greece, and culled ideas from 
them, while reading, which were after- 
wards engrafted upon their own com- 
positions, as the offspring of their own 
minds. 

Yours, &c. 


CyYDWELI. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Poems by Richard Barnfield, 1598. (Auchinleck reprint, 1806. 4fo.) 


RICHARD Barnfield was born in 1574. He was matriculated at Oxford 
in 1589, as appears by the following entry. Brazen Nose Coll. Nov. 27. 
1589. Richard Barnefield, Stafford. gen. fil. etat. 15, matriculated Regtm. 
Univ. Oxon. Where he died, is not known. He is not mentioned by 
Anthony Wood. In 1594, or 1595, he published ‘‘ The Affectionate Shep- 
heard,” which he calls his first work. In 1595, a Poem entitled ‘“ Cynthia” 
with certain Sonnets, and the Legend of Cassandra, dedicated to William 
Earl of Derby, That he took a degree at Oxford, (probably in 1593), 
appears from the title-page of his poem called “The Encomium of Lady 
Pecunia, or the Praise of Money, 1598,” with which this volume commences. 
Then follows, ‘‘ The Complaint of Poetrie for the Death of Liberalitie, 1598.” 
Thirdly, ‘‘ The Combat between Conscience and Covetousnesse in the Minde of 
Man,” 1598; and other poems in divers humours, 1598. From this last we 
shall make our selections. 


Sonnet I.—To his friend Maister R. L. in praise of Musique and Poetrie. 


If musique and sweet poetrie agree, 
As they must needes (the sister and the brother), 
Then must the love be great twixt thee and mee, 
Because thou loy’st the one, and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is deere, whose heavenly tuch 
Upon the lute, doth ravishe humaine sense, 
Spenser to mee; whose deepe conceit is such, 
As passing all conceit, needs no defence. 
Thou lov’st to hear the sweete melodious sound 
That Phoebus’ lute (the Queen of Musique) makes, 
And I in deepe delight am chiefly dround 
When as himselfe to singing he betakes, 
One God is God of both (as poets faigne,) 
One knight loves both, and both in thee remaine. 


Sonnet II.—Against the Dispraysers of Poetrie. 
Chaucer is dead: and Gower lies in grave ; 
The Earl of Surry long agoe is gone ; 
Sir Philip Sidnei’s soule the Heavens have ; 
George Gascoigne him beforne, was tomb’d in stone ; 
Yet tho’ their bodies lye full low in ground, 
(As every thing must dye, that earst was borne,) 
Their living fame no fortune can confound, 
Nor ever shall their labours be forlorne. 
And you, that discommend sweete poetrie 
(So that the subject of the same be good). 
There may you see your fond simplicitie, 
Sith kings have favour’d it of royall blood. 
The King of Scots (now living) is a poet, 
As his Lepanto, and his Furies shoe it. 


Sonnet III.—A Remembrance of some English Poets. 
Live, Spenser, ever in thy Fairy Queene, 
Whose like for deepe conceit was never seene ; 
Cround mayst thou bee, unto thy more renoune, 
(As King of Poets) with a laurell croune. 
And, Daniell, praised for thy sweet-chast verse, 
Whose fame is grav’d on Rosamond’s black herse, 
Still may’st thou live ; and still be honored 
For that rare work—The White Rose and the Red. 
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And Drayton, whose well-written tragedies 

And sweet epistles, soare thy fame to skies, 

Thy learned name is equal with the rest, 

Whose stately numbers are so well addrest. 

And, Shakespeare, thou, whose honey-flowing vain 
(Pleasing the world) thy praises doth obtain, 

Whose Venus and whose Lucrece (sweete and chaste) 
Thy name in fame’s immortal booke have plac't. 
Live ever you, at least in fame live ever ; 

Well may the body die—but fame dies never. 


Sonnet 1V.—An Epitaph upon the Death of Sir Philip Sidney, Knight, 
Lord. governour of Vlissing. 
That England lost, that learning loved, that every truth commended, 
That feyne did prayse, that prince did rayse, that country so defended. 
Here lyes the man: lyke to the swan, who knowing shee shall die, 
Doeth tune her voice unto the spheares, and scornes mortalitie. 
Two worthie Earls his uncle were: a lady was his mother, 
A knight his father, and himselfe a noble countesse brother. 
Beloved, bewailed: alive, now dead: of all with tears for ever, 
Here lyes Sir Philip Sidneii’s corps, whom cruell death did sever. 
He liv’d for her, he dyed for her: for when he dyed, he lived: 
O graunt (O God) that wee of her, may never bee depriv’d. 


An Ope.* 
As it fell upon a day, 
In the merrie month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade, 


Everie one that flatters thee, 

Is no friend in miserie : 

Words are easie like the winde, 
Faithfull friends are hard to finde : 


ich a grove of myrtles made, 
Beastes did leap, and birds did singe, 


Trees did grow, and plants did spring ; 


Every thing did banish mone, 

Save the nightingale alone, 

Shee (poore bird) as all forlorne, 
Lean’d her breast up-till a thorne, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
Not to heare it was greate pitty: 


Everie man will bee thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherwith to spend ; 
But if store of crounes be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be nn te | 

Bountifull they will him call; 

And with such like flattering, 

Pitty but hee were a king. 

If he bee adict to vice, 


Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry ; Quickly him they will intice. 
Teru Teru, by and by: If to woemen hee be bent, 

That to heare her so complaine, They have at commaundement, 
Scarce I could from tears refraine, But if fortune once doe froune, 
For her griefes so lively shoune Then farwell his greate renoune. 
Made me thinke upon mine oune. They that faund on him before, 
Ah (thought I), thou mornst in vaine, Use his company no more. 

None takes pitty on thy paine. Hee that is thy friend indeed, 
Senslesse trees, they cannot heere thee ; Hee will helpe thee in thy neede : 
Ruthlesse bears, they wil not cheere thee; If thou sorrowe, hee will weepe ; 
King Pandion, he is dead ; If thou wake, hee cannot sleepe ; 
All thy friends are lapt in lead, Thus of everie griefe in hart, 

All thy fellow birds doe singe, Hee, with thee, doth bear a part: 
Carelesse of thy sorrowing ; These are certain signes to knowe 
Whilst as fickle fortune smilde, Faithfull friend from flatt’ring foe. 
Thou and I were both beguilde. 


We must now add, as a conclusion, the fine couplet which Barnfield wrote 
on the death of Hawkins the Navigator, 
‘The waters were his winding sheete,—the sea was made his toome, 
Yet for his fame, the Ocean Sea was not sufficient roome.’’ 
B—il. J. M. 





* The first part of this Ode was set to music as a Madrigal for four voices by the 
Earl of Mornington, father of the Duke of Wellington; for three voices by W. 
Knyvett ; and as a duet by Mr. Henry R. Bishop, to be sung by Miss Stephens and 
Miss M. Tree in Shakspeare’s Comedy of Errors. The words are printed, with slight 
variations, all for the worse, in Clark’s ‘‘ Glees,’’ &¢c, 1814, p. 20, where the au- 
thorship is attributed to SHAKSPEARE. EpIT. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





An Inquiry into the History of the 
ancient Vallenses and Albigenses, &c. 
By G. 8. Faber, B. D. 


CONSIDERED only in the light of 
a history of the rise, existence, and 
doctrines of these singular Churches, 
in which the flame of Christianity 
burnt pure and bright, though blown 
and tossed by the winds of persecution, 
this volume would repay the curiosity 
of the reader; nor would that simple 
history be without its own important 
lessons of instruction: but it has a 
higher object in view, viz. of proving 
that these two Churches, so little 
known, and when known, so calumni- 
ated, held in their bosom the sacred 
gift of the Gospel, exhibiting, agreeably 
to the promise, the perpetuity of the 
sincere Church of Christ. Christ pro- 
mised, in his speech to St. Peter, Ist, 
that he would never cease to have a 
visible Church on earth—*‘ the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it,”’— 
consequently, the first promise is that 
of visible ecclesiastical perpetuity ; 2nd, 
the second promise is, that he would 
be always spiritually present with his 
Church, through the medium of a suc- 
cession of faithful pastors, from the 
time of the Apostles to the end of the 
world—*‘ And lo! I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world :’”’ this, 
therefore, is a promise of ecclesiastical 
purity, both doctrinal and practical. 
The Protestants, believing these pro- 
mises of Christ not to have been fulfilled 
in the Romish Church, (thereby coming, 
as Mr. Faber does, in direct controversy 
with the famous champion of that 
Church, Bossuet,) must seek some 
other Church or Churches in which 
they have been jointly accomplished ; 
for unless that object can be effected, 
the promises of Christ have failed of 
their fulfilment. Mr. Faber, however, 
selects the Church of the Vallenses, or 
Valde, or Vaudois,'as the one in which 
the promises of perpetuity and purity, 
as made by Christ, have been punctu- 
ally fulfilled. From the apostolic age 
to the present it has been seated in the 
valleys of the Cottian Alps, professing 
one and the same unvarying theologicai 
system, faithfully reflectingthenow un- 
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adulterated Gospel of primitive Chris- 
tianity ; the practice of its members ac- 
cording with their religious persuasion. 
This Church forms, in the first instance, 
the chain of connexion between the 
primitive Church and the Church of 
the Albigenses, or Paulician Church, 
which rose in the seventh century ; and 
in the second it forms the chain of 
connexion between the primitive 
Church and the reformed Churches of 
thesixteenthcentury. The Vaudoisseem 
proud to be the descendants of those 
who fled from Italy during the early 
persecutions against the Christians, 
and settled in the wild solitudes of the 
Alpine wilderness. They always as- 
serted themselves to be the real 
Catholic Church, and viewed the 
Roman Church, which they identified 
with the apocalyptic harlot, as no 
sincere church, but as a Synagogue of 
irreclaimable malignants. The Albi- 
genses are the descendants of the 
Oriental Paulicians who settled in the 
South of France, and were finally absorbed 
into, and united with, the ancient Church 
of the Vallenses. Some confusion has 
arisen, from persons not distinguish- 
ing between the old Italian Church of 
the Vallenses, and the more modern 
French branch, who werethe proselytes 
of Peter of Lyons in the twelfthcentury, 
and who received himself and com- 
municated to his disciples the name of 
Vaudois, from the mother Church of 
Italy. Thus, there were the Italian or 
proper Vaudois, and the French or 
improper Vaudois, who united with 
them. The Albigenses were denomi- 
nated from thetownof Aldi. Such is the 
historical outline of the book in brief; 
and though persons may, and pro- 
bably will, differ as to the main argu- 
ment, thinking it might otherwise be 
proved to their satisfaction and belief; 
yet the value of Mr. Faber’s work will 
still remain, nor his curious researches 
and reasonings be thrown away. 
It being of great importance to the 
cause of Christianity and truth to 
rescue these two venerable Churches 
from the charges brought against them 
by Bossuet, firstly, that the Albigenses 
were Manicheans, and the Valdenses 
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modern sectarians, or modern pop- 
ish schismatics, appearing about 1160 
or 1170. If these charges are good, 
it is in vain to seek in these two 
Churches the perpetuity of a_ line 
which shall doctrinally connect the re- 
formed Churches with the primitive 
Church; and hence Mr. Faber’s refuta- 
tion of them. The Bishop of Meaux’s 
object was of course to represent the 
Valdenses, not as professors of a pure 
and reformed church, but as mere 
separatists from the Roman Church, 
having a few dogmas, perhaps none 
totally, differing from the mother 
Church. Truly, as Mr. Faber remarks, 
“‘a contented mind is a great bless- 
ing ;” for when we read, as we do at p. 
489, an account of the tenets they 
held, we find it commencing with 
“Ecclesia Romana est Ecclesia ma- 
lignantium.” Again, ‘‘ Rome Ecclesia 
est meretrix in Apocalypsi;” and 
again, ‘‘ Papa et omnes episcopi sunt 
homicide, &c.’’ In 1405, we find the 
two Churches of the Vallenses and 
Albigenses, (since the famous crusade 
of Simon de Montfort,) amicably sub- 
sisting together in the same valleys of 
Piedmont, yet continuing distinct ; 
but subsequently to that year, the 
absorption became complete, as now 
subsisting among the uniform re- 
ligionists of the valleys. The question, 
then, that was asked, is answered— 
Have the promises made by Christ been 
fulfilled in the particular Romish 
Church? From the whole conduct of 
this church, in doctrine and practice, 
Mr. Faber, and all Protestants answer 
“No.” Has itthen been fulfilledinsome 
other particular Church, and can we 
point the Church out? Mr. Faber 
answers affirmatively; and if Mr. 
Faber’s claim is not allowed, our in- 
ability of pointing out any other Church 
or Churches being granted, we must 
then, as the promise of Christ is sure, 
give to the words in which it is pro- 
nounced, a different interpretation. 
With the evidence of this work beforeus, 
we do not see the necessity of so doing. 


Parochial Lectures on Church Cate- 
chism and Confirmation. By the Rev. 
J.C. Ebden, M. A. Head Master of 
Ipswich Grammar School. 


THIS little work 


TT is judiciously 
divided into six lectures or sermons :— 
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1, On the Christian Convert; 2. 
Faith—the Creed ; 3. Obedience—the 
Commandments; 4. The Means of 
Grace—Prayer; 5. The Means of 
Grace—the Sacraments; 6. TheOrder 
of Confirmation. It is adapted not 
only for the young and the unlearned 
in the fundamental duties of Chris- 
tianity, but for general religious useand 
instruction. The style is remarkably 
plain, not from that unseemly tone of 
familiarity which we often find in 
parochial discourses; but from the 
purity of the expression, and the lucid 
arrangement and construction of the 
sentences ; indeed there is a simple 
elegance in the composition with which 
we were much pleased, and not pre- 
pared to find in a work so modestly 
and unambitiously mentioned by the 
author. The intention and purpose of 
discourses like these exclude, as a 
matter of course, all discussion on 
doubtful points of theology, their busi- 
ness being to instruct the inexperienced 
and not discuss with the learned ; but 
every one, to teach well, must have 
formed a system for himself, upon 
which basis his instruction securely 
rises; and we certainly find ourselves 
in agreement with Mr. Ebden on the 
subject of baptismal regeneration, as 
well as others. We will quote, as 
a specimen of the manner in which the 
work is written, a short passage on 
part of the baptismal service. 


‘‘T shall not now reason upon the in- 
stitution of god-parents, or sponsors, 
further than to notice, that as baptism 
represents, what by God’s gift takes place 
in itself, namely, a new birth, in which the 
soul is withdrawn from its state of nature, 
the church in some measure did for this 
reason choose other than the natural 
parents to represent the child on his ad- 
mission into a covenant at variance with 
the lot in which he was born into the 
world. You may also perceive that in the 
troubled, though holier days of the pri- 
mitive church, when the lives of Christian 
professors were in danger, and their faith 
sorely tried, there was much need for 
multiplying assurances, that children 
should be brought up according to the 
promises made in their names. For this 
purpose, there was much value in pledges 
of attention to them, by persons beyond 
their own families. The duties thus so- 
lemnly undertaken, were carefully fulfilled. 
Though the church still keeps up its first 
practice, there may not appear to be in 
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the present time that particular call of 
duty, which has just been mentioned ; 
but let us remember that if God thinks 
fit thus to try, to chasten, or to purify 
his church, he may see need that it should 
again pass through the fires of persecution : 
let us not therefore lightly regard the 
customs and laws of holier men than our- 
selves, nor let us run the awful hazard of 
trifling with the name and vows of God.”’ 


We give, as a second quotation, a 
passage from p. 43, in which the 
teacher explains to his young hearers 
the meaning of faith. 


** You have been reflecting on the truths 
which you avow. You give them assent 
or credit. Well—but is this full faith or 
belief? by no means. The deep and 
original sense of faith is the making real 
and actual what the mind understands ; 
the first import of belief is the giving life 
or vitality to what the imagination 
conceives. Never allow faith to be de- 
graded into the mere understanding and 
admission of a barren truth. The belief 
which you profess should be that ac- 
cording to which man with the heart be- 
lieveth unto righteousness; that which 
by grace and God’s gift is made the way 
to salvation. Great indeed is the work of 


faith, from which, as suits our present 


subject, let us single out and for a moment 
notice, that it is the life-giving principle 
of obedience, and leads to the keeping of 
God’s holy will and commandments. By 
faith the child is prompted, when, having 
heard its duty to God and its neighbour, 
it is led, according to its own simple 
language, to do as it is bid; by faith the 
Christian of riper years is shielded and 
supported, when on being tempted he 
exclaims—How shall I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God? Faith 
has to fight its course through the world, 
and in this life perpetually to do battle 
against the powers of sin and hell; but 
though its march be noiseless, though like 
as with Him who is its author, its voice 
be not heard in the streets, though its 
action be so gentle as not to break the 
bruised reed, and its step so soft as not to 
quench the smoking flax, yet doth it go 
forth conquering and to conquer. In the 
outset it is enlisted under the banner of 
the Saviour; and in the end, ‘ who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God ?’”” 


We must conclude with the tran- 
scription of a passage, in which an 
illustration of a truth is inferred by a 
striking example, well adapted to ar- 
rest the attention and act on the 
feclings of the young, and not to be 
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read by any without a sincere thank- 
fulness of having it recalled to memory. 
To us it has come back after many 
years, bringing with it many kindred 
impressions, whose footsteps were 
half obliterated by time, yet still bright 
with the vernal freshness and dews of 
youth. 


‘* If those who are or should be dear 
to us should, notwithstanding all our 
efforts, perish, God must be our com- 
forter ; but when the sword shall pierce 
through our own souls, what must be the 
pang of the wound, if they perish through 
our own fault ? but when there has been 
faithful and persevering prayer, there may 
justly be hope, for the building is not 
without foundation. In times of old, in 
Christ’s earlier church, there are some 
who proved a shining and burning light, 
a star that turned many to righteousness. 
A pious mother watched over his child- 
hood, prayed for him, and taught him to 
pray. She marked, as she thought, the 
opening graces of his soul, yet what 
followed ? a season of idle and wayward 
boyhood, of vain, wild and profligate 
youth. Further years strengthened his 
vices, andunderminedhis belief. Deep were 
the wounds in that mother’s heart. A 
widow, and as might seem worse than 
bereft of her son, many were her tears, but 
more and stronger were her prayers. 
The comforts of God visited her soul. 
Faith pictured to her a blissful vision, 
stretching beyond the grave, and assuring 
her that where she was taken, there should 
her son be also. In this trust she lived 
and prayed on, deeming that she should 
not depart, till she had seen her son 
established in the faith of the Lord, and 
walking in the way of his commandments. 
Her prayer was heard, and before she was 
taken to her reward, she saw of the travail 
of her soul and was satisfied. You may 
have examples nearer to your hearts and 
homes, but this is one which may edify 
all the churches of the Lord. That 
Christian mother should be prayerful as 
was Monica, who would hope that her 
child’s spirit may be brought to rest in the 
faith that was in Augustine.”’ 

The passage which has_ been 
quoted will be the best guarantee for 
the justice of our praise. While young 
persons, similar to those to whom the 
work is addressed, cannot fail to profit 
by the instructions, if they read it with 
attentive seriousness and a willing 
piety :—to the more educated, we 
should again direct their attention to 
the great propriety of the style and 
correctness and elegance of the com- 
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position, by which the subject and 
expression are throughout in harmony. 


The Rights of the Poor, and Christian 
Almsgiving vindicated, by S, R. Bo- 
sanquet. 


IT appears that a considerable por- 
tion of the matter contained in this 
work appeared in two recent numbers 
of the British Critic, and are now 
collected. We have not read it with- 
out being much affected by the re- 
presentation it affords of the state of 
the lower orders of society, and with- 
out being much delighted with the 
humane, the benevolent, the wise 
and truly philosophical views of the 
author. We go with him to the full 
extent in his main principles, and we 
are convinced that any system of 
society based on any other but on 
these grounds of charity and benevo- 
lence, proceeding from the firm re- 
ligious feeling of duty, must be un- 
sound and unstable. The object of 
the author is to impress these leading 
truths—that the prevalent opinion of 
the poor is a harsh and illiberal one ; 
that the poverty of one portion of 
society is caused by the riches of 
another; that the character of the 
poor, if examined well and widely 
known, will exhibit in the exercise of 
some virtues, much brighter examples 
than the rich; that public provision for 
the poor is defective in principleand in- 
adequate in amount; that the modern 
maxims of charity are erroneous ; that 
the charity of England is below that 
of other countries ; that the poor want 
not only alms, but friendly attention 
and sympathy, and that for want of 
that the frame of society has become 
more and more disjointed, and its links 
separated from each other. The fol- 
lowing observation we would have 
written in capital letters upon the gates 
of every commercial city in the empire, 
for it is attacking an evil which wants 
only a longer time to develope its fatal 
action, before it ends in general ruin : 

‘¢ There is one disease which alone must 
be sufficient to seal our fate. The system 
of public funded debts has taught the man 
of wealth the idea of irresponsible pro- 
perty ; a thing which never can exist, but 
the very belief of which is eiough to bring 
down judgment on the people by whom it 
is entertained. The landed proprietor has 
tenants and labourers, and tenants’ labour- 
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ers, and neighbours and parishioners, al] 
of whom, within a certain district, may 
look to him for protection, for assistance, 
for advice, at least, and notice and coun- 
tenance. Even the tradesmen and the 
merchants have their connexions and cor- 
respondents, their customers, their clerks, 
their travellers, their shopmen and ware- 
housemen. But the holder of funded pro- 
perty owns no claim from any one. He 
receives his income at the day, or his 
banker receives it, without asking or 
thanking any one for it, and he spends it 
where, and when, and how he please, at 
London or Rome. There is no one who 
can say, ‘ Sir, 1 am your tenant, or your 
tenant’s labourer ;’ or, ‘ I worked on your 
honour’s estate, and recollect your father 
and grandfather.’ No one person has any 
greater claim than another upon such a 
man ; that is, no one has any claim at all. 
All sense of obligations and duties is for- 
gotten, and looking with triumph down 
upon the landed gentleman, who laments 
the low price of corn and the bad season, 
and finds that his tenants, as well as his 
farmhouses, must be propped, and the 
poor must be provided for, and happiness 
must be diffused over a sphere and circle 
to which he is bound indissolubly, he says 
with exultation, ‘ There is no human being 
that has any claim on me,’ and ‘ My 
income is as sure as the nation.’ Envy 
has naturally followed so independent a 
conviction ; all other persons have rivalled 
the expense and habits of the fundholder— 
his selfishness, therefore, of necessity— 
his disregard for others—his separation 
from the lower and dependent classes—his 
entire irresponsibility. The consequence 
is, that the landed gentry are wholly un- 
able to live on their estates, and more 
unwilling than unable, for they cannot 
afford the style and luxury which they ape, 
and at the same time fulfil the calls of 
duty; and therefore the claims of their 
station are a clog upon them. Instead of 
the duties and obligations of other stations 
being engrafted on the funded income, the 
irresponsibility and selfishness of the fund- 
holder are grafted on the landowner, and 
the duties and obligations are torn from 
the landed estate. In consequence, towns 
are resorted to, where your next neighbour 
is not even known as an acquaintance ; and 
if any per-centage or pittance, or a soli- 
tary guinea, is given in charity, it is given 
to a public institution, without any know- 
ledge of or interest in the particular cases, 
or any thanks from the person benefited ; 
but the thanks come from the public ina . 
laudatory advertisement, and the receipt 
is given in the newspapers.”’ 


We earnestly recommend the pe- 
rusal of this book, for we are satisfied 
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of the soundness of its principles, the 
justice of its views, and the fatal 
results which are every day spreading 
and increasing, from a system of so- 
ciety founded on principles not in har- 
mony with the will of God, or the 
duties of men, and therefore not with 
their well-being. 


Christ’s Discourse at Capernaum fatal 
to the Doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
By G. S. Faber, B.D. 


THIS work in its arguments is di- 
rected against the dogmas of Dr. Wise- 
man, particularly on the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, who, in his lectures 
on the Blessed Eucharist, Mr. Faber 
considers committed a sort of theo- 
logical suicide : 

“ The entire matter (he says), so far as 
I have considered it, turns upon our Lord’s 
declaration that ‘ the bread was his flesh,’ 
for in the management of this declaration 
is contained what I suppose to be Dr. 
Wiseman’s theological suicide. ‘ Christ 
declares the bread from heaven to be 
his flesh.’ Here we have the undeniable 
premises. Therefore, the eating of the 
flesh must unavoidably be the same as the 
eating of the bread, Dr. Wiseman con- 
tends that the two phrases, eating the 
bread and eating the flesh, bear two en- 
tirely different meanings; but when the 
51st verse of the chapter is brought into 
account, the syllogism still runs as before : 
Christ declares the bread from heaven to 
be his flesh, and he furthermore speaks 
alike of eating the bread and eating the 
flesh ; therefore, since the bread is flesh, 
the eating of his flesh must inevitably be 
the same as the eating of the bread.” 


Let the two phrases (we are abridging 
Mr. Faber’s words) eating the bread 
and eating the flesh mean concretely 
what they may, their import, ab- 
stractedly, must needs be identical ; 
and thus the discourse of Christ at 
Capernaum is according to the con- 
fessedly universal understanding of 
the phrase, eating the bread from 
heaven, fatal to the Romish doctrine 
of transubstantiation. This is a brief 
outline of the argument of one part of 
the volume ; the other consists of re- 
marks on Dr. Wiseman’s lectures on 
the principal doctrines and practices 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
particularly on the one which main- 
tains ‘‘ that the unwritten Word was 
declared by Christ to his Apostles, and 
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by his Apostles to their successors,” 
which we gentlemen of the Reformation 
deny (see p. xxiii. and following). 
The whole argument of Mr. Faber’s 
book is written, as we think, with 
logical force and precision, and the 
sophisms of his antagonist clearly de- 
tected. He maintains that the subject 
of Christ’s discourse at Capernaum is 
not the subsequently- instituted sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, for which he 
gives five separate verses, of which the 
general result is, the characteristics 
associated in the discourse with 
the bread and the flesh and the blood, 
forbid their proleptical reference to the 
Eucharist, viewed as a sacrament; 
but though the discourse cannot relate 
to the complete sacrament, there is no 
paradox in saying, that the sacrament, 
when instituted, referred retrospec- 
tively to the discourse, and this is the 
clue which the author says leads to 
the truth ; and he shows (p. 180, &c.) 
that the early interpretation of the 
discourse at Capernaum is fatal to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; and the 
general conclusion (p. 237) is, ‘‘ that 
the doctrine of transubstantiation is de- 
clared to be a falsehood.”” The work, 
though containing much of Mr. Faber’s 
peculiar method of writing and anno- 
tating, will be found full of sound in- 
formation and learning, well disposed, 
and brought with good effect on the 
argument. 


Illustrations of the Tragedies of Ais- 
chylus and Sophocles, from the Greek, 
Latin, and English Poets; with an 
introductory Essay, — Agamemnon. 
By S. F. Boyes, 4.M. 


THIS is one of the most pleasing 
little classical works that we have 


lately read. The author shows very 
extensive poetical reading, a quick 
perception, accurate memory, and a 
well-formed taste. In his essay, the 
review of the English dramatic poets 
is justly drawn; and the coincidence 
of expression and thought, the identity 
of the imagery, or the metaphor, or 
sentiment, in the poems of those who, 
in many instances, were ignorant of 
each others’ works, the early ones from 
the time in which they lived, the later 
from want of learning,—as assembled 
here, and illustrated from one play of 
the Greek tragedian,—might, per- 
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haps, if closely analysed and consi- 
dered, form the foundation of no un- 
pleasing theory, regarding the nature 
of poetical allusions and ideas, as 
existing generally, the modifications 
they receive, the manner in which some 
become permanent and others dis- 
appear, and the effect which poetry 
as an art has gradually had on lan- 
guage, which it uses as an instrument. 
On this head we may observe, that 
at p. 31 Mr. Boyes has brought to- 
gether some beautiful passages on the 
song of the nightingale. He observes 
that Coleridge has vindicated the 
nightingale, in some well-known lines, 
from the common charge of melan- 
choly ; and to the same purpose are 
Mr. Fox’s letters, if we recollect 
rightly, to Lord Grey; but assuredly 
the Greek and Latin poets represented 
** green Colonos’ dearest bird” as the 
minstrel of sorrow; and as assuredly 
the Greek poets knew as well as the 
English that the song of the nightingale 
is no more inherently melancholy in 
sound than that of the thrush or lark, 
only that it wants some of the lyric 
fire and harmony of the latter. Were 
we to say, that being the only bird 
that sings by night, the association of 
the solitude and stillness of night is 
stronger than that of any other at- 
tached to the song, and therefore the 
same notes, which, when heard (as 
they often are) by day, only fill the 
ear with ‘linked sweetness,’’ take 
another character by night, it would 
be sufficient to account for the impres- 
sion almost universally received from 
them; but we would rather take the 
ground, that, while the Greek poets 
described the song as melancholy, they 
knew it was not so, in nature and 
reality, but they viewed it as it suited 
best their art to view it; they gave it 
the colour and form that were best cal- 
culated to promote the purposes of the 
art; they linked it to a fable of suf- 
fering and woe, and as poets, they 
drew more from it under this repre- 
sentation than they could in any other. 
The Greek poet did not look on nature 
with the eyes of the naturalist, but of 
the artist ; he took from nature what 
he wanted for his art, and no more; 
and we may be assured, that as the 
nightingale never has, it never will 
appear in poetic fiction successfully or 
powerfully as the chantress of a joyous 
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song. In fact, the natural bird among 
the imaginative Greeks was forgotten, 
and it was the Mythic bird, the bird of 
fable, the bird who had been conse- 
crated to the purposes of their art, 
whom they celebrated. In the same 
way, alldisputes about the dying song 
of the Swan are useless. The ancients 
knew that the swan did not sing: it 
answered their purpose, or, in other 
words, it gave a beautiful embellish- 
ment to their poetic fiction, to represent 
the bird of superior beauty of form and 
motion, also superior in other qualities ; 
and thus, the bird of universal beauty 
became the companion of Apollo. 
Poetry, like painting, and every other 
art, makes her own selection from na- 
ture, and when she chooses, her devi- 
ation from it, for this is the very 
province and privilege of art. Then 
the poetic swan—the swan of Apollo— 
the swan whose dying notes were 
listened to by the poet’s ear—was no 
longer the swan that nestled among 
the reeds of Cayster: it was a diviner 
bird, taken up to Olympus, caressed 
by the Muses, and fed with ambrosia. 
The creation of the centaur is another 
instance of the same principle. In 
that double form, beautiful in its mon- 
strosity, in that varied shape, the 
sculptor saw an opening for the exhi- 
bition of his art superior to any which 
he could gain from the simple human 
form alone; he saw himself in the 
possession of that beauty arising from 
constrast, both of feature, form, and 
the opposition of gigantic and brute 
strength to grace and manly beauty 
and intellectual vigour; hence the 
centauric form was the favourite 
of the chisel; the centaur was a 
real being, and a noble one, in the 
artist’s eye, and he never troubled 
himself to enquire whether Pliny was 
telling truth when he said he saw one 
preserved in honey somewhere in Egypt. 
Mr. Coleridge may have written as he 
felt; but we say, that the classical 
associations we have received from 
all poetry, ancient and modern, and 
those we draw from the attributes of 
the time when the nightingale sings, 
are too strong ever to yield to any of 
an opposite kind drawn from Nature, 
and thus the name of Philomel will 
always be the name of sorrow. 
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The History of Antiquities of the Parish 
of Bermondsey. By G. W. Phillips, 
8vo0. pp. xii. 115. 


THE parish of Bermondsey would 
form a subject of higher interest to the 
historical antiquary than the majority 
of our suburban villages. It was from 
a very early period the seat of a large 
and flourishing abbey, the history of 
which, as of most of our great monas- 
teries, remains to be written. Its 
church had been just erected at the 
Norman survey, and the surveyors 
indulge in a term of unwonted ad- 
miration—Ubi nova et pulchra ecclesia. 
The manor belonged to the King, as it 
had to Earl Harold, but one of its 
thirteen hides had been granted away 
since the Conquest, and thereon the 
Earl of Morton, the lord of the ad- 
jacent manor of Lambeth, had erected 
his mansion. This circumstance is 
mentioned in the survey of the latter 
manor. ‘‘Isdem comes habet in Ber- 
mundesy de terra regis unam hidam, 
ubi sedet domus ejus.’’ Thus, the 
Domesday record unfolds the existence 
at Bermondsey, at that early period, 
at once of a fair church and an Earl’s 
house. 

To trace the subsequent history of 
these places might form an interest- 
ing task. The present compilation, 
however, is slight and summary, as 
far as olden times are concerned, and 
derived merely from former publica- 
tions. But it contains a considerable 
amount of modern information, for the 
collection of which the author deserves 
credit, and which will entitle him to 
the thanks of any future historian. 
The present churches are described, 
(illustrated with some lithographic 
views, considerably out of perspective,) 
and several recent epitaphs printed. 
This, among the casualties of crowded 
cemeteries, is always desirable: the 
book is more lasting than stone or 
brass. Among them, at p. 58, we see 
that of the late Dr. Joseph Watson, 
the amiable instructor of the Deaf and 
Dumb. At p. 99, is a description of 
the new Roman Catholic chapel of the 
Most Holy Trinity; built in 1834, 
from the designs of Mr. Pugin, chiefly 
at the expense of the Baroness de 
Montesquieu, who lies there buried : 
and at p. 101 is the following account 
of the 
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* Convent of the Sisters of Mercy. 

‘*A convent was built, adjoining the 
Roman Catholic chapel, in Parker's Row, 
in the year 1838, for the order of the 
‘Sisters of Mercy.’ On the 12th De- 
cember 1839, the ceremony of the pro- 
fessions of six of the aforesaid sisters took 
place in the chapel adjoining. The high 
mass, performed by Mr. Collingwidge, 
was celebrated at 11 o’clock, at which the 
Right Rev. Dr. Griffith assisted ; after 
which the novices were introduced ; after 
the usual preliminaries, a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Maguire, and 
a collection made toward the funds of the 
convent. When the sermon was con- 
cluded, the ‘profession’ took place,— 
the novices, attired in the plenitude of 
worldly ornament, repeating the ac- 
customed formula, whereby they re- 
nounced the world, and dedicated them- 
selves to works of charity. This ceremony 
over, they retired and assumed the sober 
garb of ‘Sisters of Mercy,’ and the 
service, consisting of antiphonies and 
prayers, was concluded. The assemblage 
of spectators was most numerous, and the 
collection, apparently, a very good one. 
Amongst the nuns who were clothed, was 
the Lady Barbara Eyre (second sister of 
Francis Earl of Newburgh), who has been 
a liberal benefactress to the chapel and 
convent, and has taken the vows under 
the name of Sister Mary. The remaining 
nuns are Miss Ponsonby (a convert), 
Sister Vincent; Miss Connor, Sister 
Ursula; Miss Laleham, Sister Xavier ; 
Sister Theresa, and Sister Joseph.” 


The particulars of the Fendall 
Estate, (which, having been built over 
by George Chaumert, esq. produced at 
his death a rental of 6000/. and was 
afterwards divided by an auction 
among sixty or seventy purchasers, 
who have subsequently had to defend 
their rights at law,) are valuable; and 
the descriptions of the workshops of 
Messrs. Christy the hatters, employing 
500 persons, and supposed to be the 
largest in the world, and of the other 
manufactories, &c. are also interesting. 

As for the Tradesmen’s Tokens, 
(p. 108,) the author is mistaken in 
saying, that the right of making them 
was given by patent: that was the 
case with some of the public coins of 
this description, but the private tokens 
were struck by all that chose. 

A very well known author is 
throughout miscalled Lyson, and in 
p- 41, one scarcely less celebrated is 
introduced as Sir Narry Nicolas ! 
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An Examination of the Ancient Ortho- 
graphy of the Jews. Part the Second. 
On the propagation of alphabets, and 
other phonetic systems, throughout 
Eastern Asia; and on the vast in- 
feriority of ideagraphic writing, as 
displayed in its effects upon human 
learning. By Charles Wall, D.D. 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Professor of Hebrew inthe University 
of Dublin. 

AS far as we can comprehend Dr. 
Wall’s theory, from the one volume 
before us, its main object seems to be 
the Divine origin of letters, as he be- 
lieves they were miraculously com- 
municated to Moses at the giving of 
the Law on Sinai, with the utter im- 
possibility of their invention by the 
human mind, by its natural powers ; 
and thence, as our readers need not be 
told, he takes the burden of showing 
that all nations that have any system 
of phonetic letters, with or without 
ideagraphic characters, such as those 
of the Chinese, have received them 
immediately or mediately from the 
Jews; and, what few will be disposed 
to deny, that the alphabetic is far 
better than the ideagraphic system of 
writing. 

With this theory, Dr. Wall labours 
to show that the phonetic system of 
the Egyptians was learned from the 
Greeks in the reign of Psammiticus ; 
the Greeks having received letters 
from Cadmus, and his nation having 
had them from the Jews; and that 
the phonetic symbols which the 
Chinese use, with their ideagraphic 
ones, the hing ching characters, were 
derived from Indian writing, (the 
Nagari,) which originated from the 
Tibetian and Syriac ones, the offspring 
of the Hebrew; while the Japanese 
got their phonetic syllabary of the 
Kata-kana characters from the Na- 
gari and Chinese. 

In the volume before us, Dr. Wall, 
in opposition to our long-held opinion 
of the backreaching civilization and 
arts of the Chinese, tells us that they 
are upstarts in comparison with some 
of the Gothic nations of Europe, and 
particularly— 

That Confucius was not born before 
the time of Christ, as his system of 
philosophy seems to be derived from 
that of the Eclectic School of Alex- 
andria. 
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That the Chinese poetry is not of 
native growth, as it has metre and 
thyme, which could never originate 
among a nation without an alphabet. 

That what are considered the oldest 
annals of the Chinese are forgeries, 
and unworthy of belief. 

That the great wall of China was 
not built before the year 1420 of our 
era; and 

That the Chinese learnt the making 
of gunpowder, the use of firearms, 
the mariner’s compass, and the art 
of printing, from the Venetians. 

We must praise Dr. Wall for the 
zeal, penetration, and great reading 
which he has shown in the discussion 
of these matters, though we do not 
think he has made good all his 
positions, having left many of them 
supported by presumptions which, as 
taken without better proofs, are in our 
opinion of little weight. 

In p. 49, he says the Egyptians and 
Chinese ‘‘cannot rationally be sup- 
posed to have held any intercourse 
with each other in ancient times,” 
though Sir G. Wilkinson tells us in 
his work on Egypt, vol. III. ch. ix. 
that bottles of Chinese manufacture, 
with Chinese inscriptions, have been 
found in the Theban tombs, and that 
the inscription of one of them has been 
read by Mr. Davis, which can be 
hardly reconciled with Dr. Wall’s 
Opinion given us in p. 213, that 
Chinese works which have been written 
two centuries are totally illegible. 

Dr. Wall tells us, in disparagement 
of the ideagraphic writing of the 
Chinese,—what must be true in a 
smaller measure than that in which he 
takes it,—that it is very vague and 
obscure ; and he gives us two parallel 
versions by M. Julien, and M. <Abel- 
Remusat, of parts of a Chinese work, to 
show that it will not bear the same 
sense to two readers; and yet in p. 
282 he allows that translations of 
Chinese philosophical works, which 
have of late years come out, ‘‘ though 
they do not constantly present to us 
the same meaning for every sentence,” 
as a former one by the Jesuits, “* yet 
for the most part they agree with it in 
substance,” which is nearly as much 
as we can say of different versions of 
works from languages written in 
phonetic letters. Is Dr. Wall quite 
sure, as a Hebrew scholar, that in a 
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new version of the Hebrew Scriptures 
he should give the sense of our autho- 
rized version for every sentence ? 

In speaking of the recovery, after 
the burning of the books in China, 
of the Chu-king, an old historical book 
of the Chinese, from the dictation of a 
very old man, who had learnt it in 
his youth, Dr. Wall says, in p. 166, 
that every one must be struck with 
the extreme improbability of his re- 
taining his memory in such perfection 
as to recollect whole chapters of a 
book read sixty years before, forget- 
ting that, though he may be right in 
disbelieving the tale, the memory of 
the old is very retentive of what they 
have learnt in youth. We lately 
knew a venerated old gentleman, who, 
with a very bad memory of recent 
incidents, could repeat whole odes of 
Horace, which he had learnt at 
school. 

Speaking, in pp. 235 and 236, of 
the attribution of the discoveries of 
early times, (such as that of the ele- 
ments of the Chinese characters by 
the first emperor Fou-hi,) to the sove- 
reigns of China, and their consorts, he 
says, ‘‘ kings and queens are generally 
otherwise employed, and have not 
sufficient leisure to distinguish them- 
selves much in this way;”’ but he 
should bear in mind that our king 
Alfred was an author, and our Henry 
VIII. a learned schoolman; and, to 
go nearer China, that Ulug Beg, khan 
of Tartary, grandson of Zinghis Khan, 
was an astronomer, and another of 
the khans was a historian; and Mirk- 
hond, whom he quotes elsewhere, tells 
us, in his history of the Saman dynasty, 
that king Kaboos of Khorasan so 
cultivated fine writing, and painted 
such brilliant illuminated capitals, 
that it was usual to say, on seeing any 
of his work, “That is either the 
writing of Kaboos or a_peacock’s 
wing.” 

Dr. Wall thinks most of the Chinese 
annals to be fabrications, not worthy 
of the least trust ; and yet he quotes, 
as good authority, their account of the 
introduction of letters from India; 
and finds that they coincide with the 
writings of other nations in their 
account of the invasion of Zinghis 
Khan, of the katapults, constructed 
for the Chinese by Marco Polo, and 

Gent, Mag. Vor, XVI. 
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of the invasion of Japan by the 

emperor Kublai. 

We do not, for our parts, under- 
stand that the miraculous origin of 
writing is taught or implied in the 
Bible. Debir, inthe tribe of Juda, as 
we see in Joshua, c. xv. and in Judges 
c. i, was called Kirjath- Sepher, or the 
“land or city of books or records,’ 
before the Israelites went into it; and, 
as we have no authority for believing 
that the Canaanites wrote books or 
records of ideagraphic characters, we 
think the place took its name from 
alphabetic ones ; and on the day after 
Moses came down from the mountain, 
we find him saying to the Lord, 
Exodus, c. 32. v. 32. “If thou wilt 
forgive their sin; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which 
thou hast written.’”’ To which the 
Lord replies, ‘‘ Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I dlo¢ out of my 
book.”” Where we have a metaphor 
taken from a book of names, before 
any alphabetic book of names had 
been written, unless an alphabet had 
been known to Moses before. We do 
not think it likely that the metaphor 
was taken from an ideagraphic book 
of the Egyptians, for several reasons, 
which we have not room to state. 

A new Decimal System of Money, 
Weights, Measures, and Time, pro- 
posed for adoption in Great Britain. 
By Decimus Maslen, Esq. 


Mr. MASLEN, having spent many 
years in the counting house, at home 
and in India, has experienced in a 
greater measure what thousands of 
others have felt in a smaller one, 
without thinking of any mode of 
escaping them, the great labour and 
difficulty of ourvulgar-fractionalsystem 
of money, weights, and measures, and 
offers to the consideration of the public 
a decimal one, in which we believe 
with him, that the calculations of 
commerce would be tenfold more 
simple and easy ; and which we think 
would be a great blessing to youth, 
who now weary themselves and 
waste time in the intricacies of the 
existing system, when they might have 
fully learnt a simple decimal one, and 
be cultivating some other branch of 
education, 

The decimal division 


is that of 
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nature, and to learn how much better 
it is found in use than that of vulgar 
fractions, we need only ask the sur- 
veyor to exchange the decimal system 
of the chain in land-measuring, for 
that of yards, feet, and inches. We 
fear, however, that the system in use 
stands too fast for Mr. Maslen to dis- 
place it; but, as heis as undaunted 
by its firmness as Archimedes was at 
the weight of the earth, when he said, 
** Aos T@ OT@ kal Thy yy Kuwncw”’ we 
willingly put our hands to his lever, 
and call all clerks and schoolboys, who 
have so long hung their aching heads 
over the sickening labors of compound 
arithmetic, to come and help us. 

Mr. Maslen’s plan, as he applies it 
to money, is a temperate one of re- 
taining most of the names now in use, 
taking for example the sovereign as 
the unit or base, and coining shillings, 
tenths of sovereigns; pence, tenths of 
shillings; and millimos, tenths of 
pence. 

In time however, he would divide 
the year into ten months, blending 
the names of April, and the merry 
month of May, so dear to our old 
poets, into Aprimay; and September 
and October into Septober ; thinking 
that for lengthening the summer 
months, ‘‘ he shall merit the thanks of 
all the fair ladies et jeunes beautés 
of the north,’’ and would then part 
the day and night into 10 hours of 10 
quatros each, a quatro into 10 minutes, 
and a minute into 10 moments, and 
soon; and in long measure he would 
have leagues, miles, furlongs, chains, 
yards, feet, inches, ‘and lines, each 
higher name containing ten of the 
next lower one. 

Mr. Maslen gives some historical 
notes on English money, and some 
good hints on alloys, dies, and ex- 
change; and says, like a true free- 
trader, p. 20, “‘ that nation that will 
not take our manufactures and our 
products in exchange for their tea or 
silks, their wine, corn, or wool, their 
drugs or ores, is not one iota better 
than an_ insidious enemy. The 
commerce of such a nation ought not 
to be sought after, but it should be 
treated as we would treat an individual 
who wanted to rob us.” 

We cannot well expect nations to 
take what they do not want. We 





should like to know if Mr. Maslen can 
recommend us to a commercial house, 
that will take the topographical or 
poetical works of poor authors like 
ourselves for tea, silks, or port wine. 
We should be glad to open an account 
with them. As he sketches, at the 
latter end of his book, a decimal system 
of money for all nations, and would 
wish that the coins of one community 
should not bear emblems which might 
be disagreeable to another, he says 
there is no necessity for the crown on 
English money, thinking, as we fancy, 
it may be offensive to the Americans, 
whom he says (p. 141), he would re- 
commend to abolish that fool’s emblem, 
the cap of liberty, and the word 
‘« Liberty,” on their coins; though he 
says, (p. 138,) they might make their 
half eagle their unit in the decimal 
system, and ‘‘honor it with the ap- 
pellation or denomination of a Wash- 
ington,’ whose name, we think, is as 
intimately associated with the liberty 
of the Americans, as what Mr. Maslen 
makes out to be their fool’s cap. We 
believe, however, that nationalemblems 
of incidents of national glory, are 
found too useful in fostering the living 
principle of patriotism to be given up, 
all over the world. Mt. Maslen says 
rightly, (p. 15,) that ‘‘all coins, 
whether of the same metal or not, 
ought to be of different sizes, that one 
might not be mistaken for another in 
the dark.” 

When hegets among the innumerable 
names of gills, pints, quarts, gallons, 
firkins, kilderkins, ankers, puncheons, 
pipes, butts, and others of our liquor 
measure, he is fairly baffled, not 
knowing how to fit them to his de- 
cimal scale, nor which to take as his 
unit. He finds the quart particularly 
incommensurable ; but believing, as 
he says, that in most cases, ‘‘ where 
such a quantity as a quart is wanted, 
it mostly happens that much more is 
wanted,” the second, from a squeam- 
ishness much in favor of the total 
abstinents, not being called for till the 
first has disappeared, he increases it 
to a fankard, observing, with the cool- 
ness of much worldly knowledge, 
‘*T rather think it will be seldom found 
too large.”’ 

In speaking (p. 103), of the parlia- 
mentary standard ounce, the fraction 
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of a cubic inch of distilled water, 

weighed in a vacuum, at the tempera- 

ture of 62° Fahr., or at one-sixth 
part of the distance between the 
freezing and the boiling points, Mr. 

Maslen says, ‘“‘how much better 

it would have been to have used a 

cubic inch of clear fresh water, which 

can be procured in all parts of the 
world, and the difference of weight 
between which is so trivial, than to 
bother people with a standard deduced 
from distilled water weighed in vacuo. 
Where are stills and air-pumps, and 
appropriate vessels, utensils, and ma- 
chinery, to be procured (we will say 
for instance) in a colony that has lost 
their standard weights, and want to 
re-establish or reconstruct or amend 
them ?”” To which it may be answered, 
that no greater error could be made 
by using fresh water, in violation of 
the conditions of the act, than by using 
it by its authority : and like objections 
might be thrown against the French 
standard measure, a fraction of the 
quarter meridian; as it involves the 
skilful use of correct mathematical 

instruments in the measurement of a 

degree on a great circle of the earth; 

a problem in which no two sets of 

mathematicians have found exactly 

the same quantity. 

Mr. Maslen’s book, however, gives 
many sound notions and useful hints 
on an important matter, and deserves 
attention from every one interested in 
it. 

Relation des Mongols ou Turtares, by 
Jean du Plan de Carpin, in 1245, 
1246 and 1247. First complete Edi- 
tion after the MSS. of Leyden, 
Paris, and London. With an Intro- 
ductory Notice by M. D’Avezac. 
Paris, 1838. 1 vol. 4¢o. 


WE have here the production of 
one of the most scientific and intrepid 
travellers of the 13th century, edited 
and introduced to our notice by one 
of the most learned geographers of 
our own day. The original is a cu- 
rious monument not only of the geo- 
graphical knowledge, but also of the 
literature, of the period in which it 
was written, and is peculiarly valu- 
able as giving a plain and the only 
authentic account of the manners and 
habits of those Tartar conquerors 
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whose names once filled the whole 
Eastern world with well-founded 
terror. The object of the learned 
Editor has been to give a correct text 
of his author’s work, taken principally 
from MSS. preserved in the Biblio- 
théque Royale at Paris, and the Libra- 
ries of Leyden and the British Mu- 
seum, carefully collated with others ; 
and in a most elaborate Introduction 
to lay before his readers all that is 
known not only concerning Jean du 
Plan de Carpin in particular, but the 
geographers of those times in general ; 
and he has accomplished his task in a 
manner that cannot but reflect high 
credit on the honourable place he 
holds in the literary and _ scientific 
world.* 

The Introduction will be found es- 
pecially interesting to all who occupy 
themselves with the history and lite- 
rature of the Middle ages: whilst 
the text of the author’s narrative is 
worthy of perusal by all who would 
contemplate a simple-minded and 
courageous monk, strong in faith 
and charity, taking his way amid 
a thousand unknown perils into the 
midst of the Tartar country, with the 
highly benevolent but altogether futile 
mission of attempting by force of 
words to stop the mightiest potentate 
of the earth in the career of his rapid 
conquests. The idea of the mission 
was equally honourable to the heart 
of the Pope who authorised it, and of 
him who executed it; but the nature 
of it is so well expressed by M. d’Ave- 
zac, that we at once quote his words: 


‘The horrible devastation committed 
by the armies of Kuyuk Qaan (son of 
Oukoddy, and grandson of ‘Tchenkiz- 
Khan) in those parts of Europe which they 
invaded, caused the deepest terrors in all 
neighbouring countries. Constant appre- 
hensions were entertained of the return of 
these fierce hordes, whose invasion, Gregory 
IV. was afraid, would extinguish the very 
name of Christianity ; and he caused the 
most eloquent orators of the orders of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic to preach a cru- 
sade against them throughout Germany. 
When Innocent IV. was raised to the 
supreme pontificate, he had another cru- 
sade preached in Germany for the succour 





* The King of Holland was pleased to 
confer the order of the Lion of the Ne- 
therlands on M. D’Avezac, in testimony 
of liis approbation of this work, 
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of Hungary, which was menaced with 
new ravages, from its immediate vicinity 
to the immense empire of the Mongols. 
In the Council of Lyons, he enforced the 
urgency of taking means to defend Chris- 
tendom from the constantly imminent dan- 
ger of those savage legions vomited forth 
from hell. Fasts and solemn prayers were 
ordered to be observed in the endeavour 
to appease the anger of Heaven. The 
people dwelling near the hostile territories 
were recommended to fortify their cities, 
and to cut off the roads; while the reso- 
lution, already taken by the Pope, of 
sending to the Mongol chiefs missionaries 
who might enjoin them to cease from 
their sanguinary expeditions against the 
Christians, and to preach to them the 
true faith, was approved of. 

‘** The order of St. Francis and St. Do- 
minic, which the Pope peculiarly patron- 
ized, had divided between themselves the 
glory of accomplishing this perilous mis- 
sion. Some friars preachers went to the 
Nouyan Batchou, who commanded the 
Tartar troops in Persia, and had forced 
the Christian princes of Georgia, Arme- 
nia, and Antioch to submit to the hardest 
conditions: these zealous brethren were 
Anselm or Ascelin, chief of the legation ; 
Alexander; Simon of St. Quentin; and 
Albert; to whom there were added on 
the way Guichard of Cremona, and An- 
drew of Lonjumeau. 

‘“*To the Cordeliers was intrusted a 
double mission to the eastern barbarians ; 
and letters of credit to that effect were 
forwarded to Lyons the same day, 3rd of 
the nones of March, 1245, for each of 
the two apostolic nuncios designated by 
the Sovereign Pontiff. One of these nun- 
cios was Lawrence of Portugal; the 
other, John du Plan de Carpin, accompa- 
nied by several brethren of their order.”’ 


The simple narrative of the monas- 
tic author details the labours and 
perils to which himself and his com- 
panions were exposed, with great 
clearness and naiveté ; it would lose, 
however, by translation from its ori- 
ginal Latin, and we therefore content 
ourselves with the following extract 
from an interesting portion of the In- 
troduction :— 

“* Kuyuk Khan was a man of from 40 
to 45 years of age, small in stature, and 
of grave demeanour, listening and giving 
replies only through the medium of his 
chief minister, and pronouncing irrevo- 
cably on all matters ; his court was com- 
posed of a great number of servitors and 
officers of all kinds, and no one addressed 
him unless kneeling. Some Christians 
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attached to his service supposed that he 
was in reality a Christian, because he kept 
priests who performed service in a chapel 
placed before his tent, and whose chant- 
ing and ringing of bells went on at the 
accustomed hours according to the Greek 
ritual. It is curious to compare these 
reports with what the Chinese historians 
say of the favour enjoyed at the court of 
Kuyuk by the two lamas, Oualotchi and 
Namo, who came from Kaschmyr. 

‘“« From the Golden Horde they moved 
to another residence, the name of which 
neither Carpin nor his companion have 
given us; and there they were admitted 
several times into the imperial tent. It 
was of red purple, and had been made in 
Khithay : on a circular platform was raised 
an ivory throne sculptured in an elaborate 
manner, and ornamented with gold and 
precious stones, the work of a Russian 
goldsmith named Cosmo, with whose con- 
duct towards them the two monks had good 
reason to be pleased during the penury of 
provision in which they were left, and 
‘who took a pleasure in communicating to 
them all the particulars which could in- 
terest them concerning the Qaan and his 
subjects. They also received much in- 
formation from several Russians and Hun- 
garians, priests and others, who knew 
Latin and French, and who had lived 
among the Tartars many years. 

‘* At this point a separation took place : 
the empress-mother went in one direction, 
and the Qian in another, to administer 
justice. Several criminals were executed, 
among whom was an aunt of the emperor, 
accused of having poisoned the Qaan Ou- 
kodoy ; but no mention of this circum- 
stance has been found in any of the ori- 
ental writers we have been able to consult. 
The Grand Duke Jaroslaw of Souzdal was 
at the same time made the victim of a 
poison given by the hands of the empress- 
mother herself, who immediately wrote to 
Russia, in order to get the Grand Duke 
Alexander, son of her victim, to come to 
her, under pretext of investing him with 
his paternal domains ; but the prince de- 
clined the invitation. 

““The envoys of the Holy See were 
then conducted by their guides to the im- 
perial residence. As soon as Kuyuk was 
informed of it, he sent them in the direc- 
tion his mother had taken, but they re- 
turned a few days after, and had to wait a 
month longer before the chancellor Tchin- 
qay desired them to put in writing what 
they had to say to the QAan. Some days 
after this, they obtained a fresh audience, 
at which, as well as at the succeeding one, 
their interpreter was an officer of the suite 
of Jaroslaw, named Temer, assisted by a 
priest of his company, and by another 
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priest attached to the Qian. They were 
interrogated by ‘‘ Kados, procurator of the 
whole empire,’’ or, in other words, by 
Qadaq, the prime minister, assisted by 
the two chancellors, Bala and Tchingay, 
with a great numper of scribes. They 
were asked if the Pope had any body near 
him who understood Russian, Arabic, or 
Tartar. They answered negatively: that 
indeed there were some Saracens in Eu- 
rope, but too far distant from the Pope ; 
and that the best thing would be to write 
in Tartar the letter which the Qdaan 
wished to address to the pontiff, inter- 
preting it to them afterwards word by 
word, in order that they might them- 
selves write a faithful Latin version of it. 
In consequence of this they were again 
summoned before the Qéan on the llth 
of November, and Qfdiq, Tchingdy, and 
Bala, with their suites, leaving some to 
meet them, gave them a literal explana- 
tion of the emperor’s answer. After they 
had written the Latin translation of it, 
the translation was read twice over, re- 
translating it word for word in Tartar, in 
order to be perfectly sure of its confor- 
mity to the original. An Arabic transla- 
tion was also given them. This answer, 
though translated with so much care, had 
remained inedited and unknown to the 
present day ; but it was preserved in the 
MSS. of the Colbert Collection, in which 
it is made to follow immediately after the 
oral narration of Benedict of Poland, and 
is as follows : 


Letter from the King of the Tartars 
to the Pope. 


“The strength of God, Cuyuc Can, 
Emperor of all men, to the great Pope. 
Letters most certain and true. After 
council held for peace to be had with us, 
you and all Christian people who dwell 
in the west have sent to us by your mes- 
senger ; who, as we heard from himself, 
and as was contained in your letters, are 
desirous of having peace with us. If 
therefore you desire to have peace with 
us, do not, oh Pope, emperors, kings all, 
and every potentate of states, and rulers 
of lands, delay by any means to come to 
us for the settling of peace ; and in order 
that you may in the same manner hear 
our reply and pleasure. The series of 
your letters contained that we ought to be 
baptized and made Christians. To this 
we will briefly reply, that we do not un- 
derstand how this is to be done. With 
regard to that also which was contained 
in your letter, that you are astonished at 
the slaughter of men and especially Chris- 
tians, and more particularly Hungarians, 
Poles, and Moravians : we will also briefly 
reply to you, that we do not understand 
this also. Nevertheless that we may not 
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seem to pass this over in silence, we have 
thought fit to reply to you thus: because 
they did not obey the precept of God and 
Chingiscan, and, taking evil counsel, slew 
our messengers; therefore God ordered 
us to extirpate them, and delivered them 
into our hands. Otherwise, unless God 
had done it, what could man have done 
to man? But you, inhabitants of the 
West, you adore God, and think that you 
alone are Christians, and despise others ; 
but how do you know upon whom he may 
think fit to bestow his grace? We adore 
God, and in his strength from the east 
to the west shall be able to blot out the 
whole earth. But if a man were not the 
strength of God, what could man effect ?” 


“* Kuyuk Qian had intended to send 
his answer by his own envoys, who would 
have accompanied the Pope’s envoys on 
their return ; but the latter, apprehensive 
of such companions, for various reasons, 
dissuaded them from coming; and on the 
13th of November leave was given them 
to go, by delivering to them Qaan’s letter, 
adorned with the imperial seal, upon 
which was a legend thus translated by 
Cosmo, the Russian goldsmith: ‘* God 
in heaven, and Cuyuc upon earth, the 
strength of God. The seal of the Empe- 
ror of all men.’? They went to see the 
empress-mother, who gave to them and 
their servant a pelisse of fox-skins, well 
wadded for each, and a kaftan of honour. 

‘** They then took their course towards 
the west, in company with the envoys of 
the Solthan of Babylon, with whom they 
travelled fifteen days; at the end of which 
time the others left them, taking their 
way to the south. It was winter, and 
the poor monks slept in general on the 
surface of the snow, unless they could 
make a place for themselves with their 
feet in spots where the land was cleared 
of trees. On passing through the city of 
Lemfine, in the country of the Bisermins, 
they met a numerous company of people 
sent to join the Grand Duke Jaroslaw, 
whose dreadful end they were ignorant of ; 
but on learning it, they retraced their steps 
to Souzdall. Our travellers arrived on 
Ascension-day, the 9th of May, 1247, at 
the camp of Batou, and on the 2nd of 
June at the camp of Maucy, where they 
rejoined their companions and servitors 
who had been detained the year before. 
The legation afterwards went to Corren- 
za, and re-entered Kiew on the 9th of 
June.”’ 

Jean du Plan Carpin, on delivering 
the Khan’s answer to Pope Innocent 
IV. at Lyons, and on giving an ac- 
count of the journey, was welcomed 
by that pontiff with the gratitude he 
deserved, He was retained near the 
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pontiff’s person three months, and 
then on the archbishoprick of Anti- 
vari, the metropolitan see of Dalmatia, 
becoming vacant, was nominated to 
it by his Holiness. Here he enjoyed 
the leisure and the dignity that suited 
him; he was sent, however, on one 
more embassy to St. Louis, to beg of 
that king to defer his departure for 
the Holy Land until the Papal see 
should be better secured from im- 
pending hostilities on the part of the 
Emperor of Germany. His death 
took place, according to the evidence 
collected by M. d’Avezac, between the 
years 1248 and 1252, and it is be- 
lieved at Perugia his native place. 
In him the 13th century lost one of 
the men whose names have shed the 
greatest lustre on the intellectual con- 
dition of that epoch. 

Once more we strongly recommend 
this learned work to the careful study 
of the antiquary and the geographer. 


Etymological and Explanatory Diction- 
ary of the Terms and Language of 
Geology ; designed for the early Stu- 
dent, and those who have not made 
great progress in that Science. By 
George Roberts, Author of ‘‘ The 
History of Lyme Regis,’ and Mas- 
ter of a Grammar School in that 
Town. 12mo. pp. 183. 


MANY, if not all, writers on the 
sciences, when writing for the public, 
seem to forget that most of their 
readers are learners; they use a scien- 
tific language, which, without an ex- 
planation or popular paraphrase, is 
wholly intelligible only to their learn- 
ed brethren. ‘To those who have felt 
the want of a geological dictionary in 
reading treatises on universal or local 
geology, we recommend Mr. Roberts’s, 
as containing many useful facts, and 
being a good key to a great science 
which is as intimately connected with 
our national welfare as nautical astro- 
nomy, by its connexion with mining 
and other arts, which bring the pro- 
ductions of the earth into the use of 
man. 

The following observations, which 
were suggested to our mind in reading 
Mr. Roberts’s book, are offered with- 
out any wish to disparage its general 
accuracy. 

In speaking of the Chesil Bank or 
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pebble beach in Dorsetshire, Mr. Ro- 
berts gives ‘‘ Chesil’? as the German 
for ‘‘ pebbles.”” It may be from the 
German “ kiesel,” a ‘* pebble.” 

We strongly protest against the use 
of such a barbarous bybrid as feltspa- 
tic, meaning ‘‘ of feltspar,”” which we 
find under the name ‘ Clinkstone.” 
We know it is shapen from feltspar 
on the form of hepatic from fap; but 
if we receive it we cannot reject such 
as coaltatic, ‘‘ belonging to coal tar,” 
and civil watic, ‘‘ belonging to civil 
war,’—from which may the Anglo- 
Saxon labours of Bosworth and In- 
gram defend us! 

Mr. Roberts gives no etymology of 
crag. It is from the British craig, or 
carreg, a rock or stone. 

“* Delta,’””’ Mr. Roberts says, means 
“* land carried into seas and lakes by 
rivers.” Does it not rightly mean 
** land included in the fork between 
the divided branches of rivers,” like 
that between the branches of the Nile, 
first called so from its likeness to the 
Greek delta, A? 

Of the term “‘ Experimentum crucis,” 
which he calls Experiment of the Cross, 
Mr. R. says, ‘“‘ Some explain this by 
considering the cross as a direction to 
true knowledge; others as a kind of 
torture whereby the nature of the 
thing is extorted, as it were, by vio- 
lence.” In Powell’s ‘‘ History of Na- 
tural Philosophy,” in a chapter on the 
philosophy of Bacon, from whose 
work, the Novum Organum, the ex- 
pression is taken, Mr. Roberts would 
find it better explained. ‘‘ When two 
or more causes suggest themselves, 
each of which may, as far as yet ap- 
pears, account equally well for the 
phenomenon, some new circumstance 
is found in the case, which can be 
explained by the one and not by the 
other cause: this determines the ques- 
tion at once, and performs the office 
of a guide post (called crux by Bacon), 
at the separation of two roads; whence 
the name ‘ Experimentum crucis,’ or 
*‘ the Experiment of the guide post.’ ” 
The History of Ludlow andits Neighbour- 

hood ; forming a Popular Sketch of 

the History of the Welsh Borders. 

By Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A. 

F.S.A. Part I. 8vo. 

IN this portion of a history of 
Ludlow and the Welsh border, the con- 
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Stituent parts of the subject are ar- 
Tanged in as agreeable and readable a 
shape, as in any book we know. The 
matter has the further merit of being 
new, or at least treated in a way that 
is at once novel and judicious. This 
is the advantage derived from the 
circumstance of an antiquary so ex- 
perienced as Mr. Wright condescend- 
ing to write topography. We have 
before us five chapters or sections : the 
first, discussing the Border History 
previous to the Conquest; the second, 
the state of the Border under the Con- 
queror ; the third, its history from the 
Conquest to the end of the twelfth 
century ; the fourth, the adventures of 
the younger Fulke Fitz-Warine; and 
the fifth, the Border antiquities of the 
twelfth century. The fourth head 
gives the substance of a popular 
medieval romance, and is illustrated 
by records, which go far to show to 
what extent it is founded on facts. 
To the last section is appended a 
translation of the monastic history of 
the foundation of Wigmore abbey, 
with the original text, in Norman- 
French, at its foot. 


The materials for the history of our 
country, are well statedin Mr. Wright’s 
introductory remarks. 


‘* As we ascend the stream of history, 
the monuments of our forefathers are con- 
tinually becoming more rare, until we find 
no other memorial of their existence, than 
the earth on which they lived. The his- 
torical monuments, indeed, vary not only 
in quantity, but in their character, and 
their variations to a certain degree may 
be defined by limits. From the beginning 
of the thirteenth century to the present 
time, historical events may be verified by 
the official records which are still pre- 
served in our public offices ; and they are 
detailed in numerous contemporary 
chronicles. During the Anglo-Norman 
period, from the conquest to the end of 
the twelfth century, a very large portion 
of the official records of the kingdom 
have perished ; but their place is in some 
measure supplied by an unusual number 
of interesting historical narratives, written 
by those who witnessed the events which 
they describe. Under the Anglo-Saxons, 
the written memorials of history, though 
much fewer, are still authentic and valu- 
able: but at this period, owing to the 
divisions of the country, and the local 
character of the chronicles, we know 
much more of some parts of the country 
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than of others. Of the Roman period we 
have a few scattered notices in foreign 
writers ; but we may trace the history of 
that people by their roads and their 
camps. The only definite memorials of 
the earlier Britons are their graves.”’ 


Etymology is a part of the topo- 
grapher’s province, which is attended 
with more than ordinary doubt and 
difficulty : so much so, that it must be 
agreed that many writers who have 
attempted it, would have acted more 
prudently if they had let it alone. 
And yet it is a knowledge, which 
sometimes may contain the early 
history of a place ‘in little;” its in- 
terest therefore is undeniable, and in 
the hands of an author who is ac- 
quainted both with the language and 
the antiquities of the times when names 
are most likely to have originated, it may 
become highly instructive. We make 
one more quotation, which has given 
rise to these remarks : 


‘* Many of the names of places of which 
the meaning seems most difficult to ex- 
plain, are compounded of those of Anglo- 
Saxon possessors or cultivators: and the 
original forms of such words are readily 
discovered by a reference to Domesday 
book. Thus on the Herefordshire side of 
Ludlow we have Elmodes-treow, or the 
tree of Elmod (now Aymestry) ; Wid- 
ferdes-tune, or the inclosure of Widferd 
(Woofferton) ; Willaves-lage, or the lee 
(saltus) of Willaf (probably, Willey) ; 
Edwardes-tune, or the inclosure of Edward 
(Adferton ?); Elnodes-tune, or the in- 
closure of Elnod (Elton?) ; Bernoldune, 
or the hill of Bernold. In Shropshire 
there are Chinbaldes-cote or the cot of 
Chinbald, a place mentioned as dependant 
upon Bromfield ; A{lmundes-tune, or the 
inclosure of Elmund; Elmunde-wic, or 
the dwelling of Elmund; Alnodes-treow, 
or the tree of Elnod, and names of places 
having ing in the middle are generally 
formed from patronymics, which in Anglo- 
Saxon had this termination. Thus a son 
of Alfred was an /Elfreding, his descen- 
dants in general were /#lfredingas, or 
Alfredings. These patronymics are gene- 
rally compounded with ham, tun, &c. and 
whenever we can find the name of the 
place, in pure Saxon documents, we have 
the patronymic in the genitive case plural. 
Thus Birmingham was Beorminga-ham, 
the home or residence of the sons or de- 
scendants of Beorm. There are not many 
names of this form in the neighbourhood 
of Ludlow; Berrington (Beoringatun) was, 
perhaps, the inclosure of the sons or 
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family of Beor, and Culmington that of 
the family of Culm.” 


We will here add one caution. 
Such has been the corruption which 
names have undergone from oracular 
use, that the same modern forms 
are sometimes produced in different 
ways. It is unwise to trust to any 
gencral rules, and quite unsafe to 
argue from the present form of a name 
without tracing its successive ortho- 
graphy. For example, Nottingham 
was Snottengaham, the town formed 
of caves; and as ing signified a 
meadow, it may possibly some times 
have that meaning, as in names end- 
ing with ing. 

Mr. Wright has announced that his 
second Part will include the history of 
the great baronial struggle during the 
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thirteenth century, the lesser move- 
ments of the fourteenth, and probably 
the subsequent wars between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, as far 
as they were connected with the 
Border. In the third and fourth parts, 
which will complete the work, it is 
intended to give the history of the 
Council for the government of Wales, 
which was established at Ludlow 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and the history of the great 
civil wars of the middle of the latter 
century, so far as they affected this 
district. We are glad to hear that 
Mr. Wright is likely to procure access 
to some valuable historical particulars 
which have hitherto been concealed in 
private archives, and promise to add 
considerable interest to his work, 





Arithmetic Considerations of Mar- 
quoi’s Parallel Scales and the Protractor. 
By F. Clifford, Professor of Mathema- 
tics, Fortification, Navigation, &c. Pp. 
16.—A small pamphlet, published, as the 
author says in his preface, to shew that 
Marquoi’s scales, which are conceived by 
many to be exclusively adapted to mili- 
tary plan drawing, are ‘‘ conveniently 
applicable in the execution of drawings 
which are of any other description,” giv- 
ing at the same time the most ready mode 
of taking fractional equivalents for any 
dimensions from the Protractor. We 
willingly contribute our testimony of the 
great handiness of Marquoi’s Scales, for 
military plan drawing, in which we have 
used them for some time; and, having 
been induced by Mr. Clifford’s pamphlet 
to try them in a perspective projection of 
an architectural subject with many paral- 
lel lines, we think they would be found 
useful in the practice of linear perspec- 
tive to the draughtsman and his pupil. 
We would, however, suggest that they 
would be better adapted to the marking 
off dimensions on the base and - vertical 
lines—with which the edge of the triangle 
should be at right angles,—if one of them 
were made to fasten into a head at an 
angle of inclination equal to the second 
acute angle of the triangle, the edge of 
which would then be always parallel or 
vertical to the bottom of the drawing 
board or horizontal line, and may be used 
as a T square. Mr. Clifford's pamphlet 
would be useful to the possessors of Mar- 
quoi’s Scales, and the Protractor; with 
which we think mathematical instrument 
makers should send it out. Why does 
Mr. Clifford call himself ‘‘ Professor of 
8 


Mathematics, Fortification, and Naviga- 
tion ?” Are not fortification and navigation 
branches of the mixed mathematics? We 
know it is not uncommon for polymathist 
schoolmasters to restrict the term mathe- 


matics to geometry. 


Eutropii Breviarium Historie Romane, 
with a Summary, a Complete Dictionary, 
and an Index of Proper Names. By 
Alexander Allen, Ph. D. pp. 150.—A 
very useful edition of the Roman Epito- 
mist; adapted, with its Dictionary and 
Index of Names, to the use of boys of the 
lower forms, into whose hands it may be 
put without a ‘* Thesaurus,” of which 
they are commonly bad keepers. We do 
not think we could suggest any improve- 
ment that could be made in another edi- 
tion, but ten or twelve pages of well put 
historical questions, which would make it 
more desirable to such teachers as may 
wish to use it in the interrogative system 
of tuition. 

German Exercises, with a Grammatical 
Introduction. A Guide to German Writ- 
ing. By Francis Stromeyer, Ph. D. Pro- 


Sessor of German Literature at the College 
Sor Civil Engineers.—A very good book for 


the use of pupils under an able sprach- 
meister, such as we dare say the author’s 
pupils have; but we fear that ‘he who 
teaches himself,” and who therefore, if 
we are to believe the blunt old adage, 
“has a fool for his master,” will find 
difficulties which it is not likely to 
solve. The author’s short epitome of 
German grammar is well arranged, and 
his exercises are very good; but we re- 
ceive with some qualification his assertion 
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that ‘‘ the gender of substantives is in 
the German language quite arbitrary, and 
follows not any positive rule ;’’ and that 
‘‘ it is therefore necessary to learn the 
gender’’ (of every noun) ‘ by individual 
experience,’’ as we think the learning of 
the gender of nouns in German, as well 
as in other languages, may be facili- 
tated by rules for the gender of classes ; 
such, for example, as that of feminine 
nouns ending in eit and keit; as klan- 
heit, smallness; and bitterkeit, bitter- 
ness: and we cannot say that we like the 
author’s system of telling his learner what 
cases to put his nouns in only by letters, 
as we think a ready discrimination in the 
use of cases would be acquired much 
sooner by rules. 
Notes on Joshua and Judges, by George 
Bush, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Literature, New York City University.— 
This volume, which is now reprinted from 
the American edition of 1834, is one of 
the publications included in ‘ Ward’s 
Library of Standard Divinity,’’ a valuable 
collection of reprints and translations. 
The giants of the seventeenth century, 
and the deeply-thinking minds of Ger- 
many, here meet in connection with later 
English and transatlantic writers. The 
books are printed in double columns, but 
the type is clear. The real object of a 
commentary, which is not to supersede 
the text, but to excite attention to it, ap- 
pears to be as nearly attained in this vo- 
lume as in any work we could name. The 
author happily avoids that generalising 
manner which detracts from the value of 
many celebrated works, by rendering them 
of little use in the way of annotation. The 
remarks on the expulsion of the Canaan- 
ites, as compared to the growth of the 
Christian character, are the best we have 
read of the kind. We doubt whether we 
should ourselves have inserted the remarks 
on the LXX. at p. 14, in a popular com- 
mentary, but this is a minor matter. 





The Negro Land of the Arabs examined 
and explained. By W.D.Croly.—A very 
learned, curious, and interesting inquiry 
into the early history and geography of 
Central Africa, correcting many previous 
mistakes of geographers, and supplying 
some deficiencies of knowledge. ‘The es- 
say ‘‘ has for its object to offer a clear ex- 
planation of the geographical descriptions 
of Negroland transmitted by the Arab 
writers: thus to throw a strong light on 
the past condition of the country ; tracing 
some important revolutions ; and estima- 
ting the progress of civilization in Africa, 
by means of a lengthened and authentic 
report.’’ This dissertation is not suited 
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for extracts to please or even instruct the 
general reader ; but it will be of much in- 
terest to the geographer and historian. 

The Christian’s Directory from the 
Sacred Scriptures. A New Edition.— 
This excellent little book was first pub- 
lished in 1730, and reprinted in 1822, but 
since that time it has become so scarce, 
that another edition has been called for. 
The distinguishing excellence of this work 
is, that every sentence which it contains 
is composed of the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Other works of similar tendency, 
but of human composition, may demand 
our attention, and even reverence; but 
none can come, as this does, with the 
weight of immutable authority, and the 
lustre of divine illumination. Consider- 
able skill and ingenuity, as the pious edi- 
tor justly observes, as well as a deep and 
intimate acquaintance with the Word of 
God, have been employed in the forma- 
tion of this work, and the result has been 
an arrangement so complete in allits parts 
as to afford devotional exercise for every 
contingency of life, and to illustrate the 
language of St. Paul, that ‘ all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness,’ &c. It may be added, that the 
original edition was brought out with the 
assistance of some of the most eminent 
individuals in the Church at that time,— 
amongst others of Bishop Gibson, then 
Bishop of London, and the venerable 
Dean Stanhope, to whom the Editor ac- 
knowledged his ovligations. 





John Huss, a Memoir, translated by 
M. A. Wyatt.—This history of one of the 
great martyrs of the Protestant Church is 
written with a bold, vigorous outline of 
narration, and with much picturesqueness 
of detail. It is a sad and melancholy 
picture of one of the darkest zras of the 
Church, when ignorance and carnal pride, 
and tyrannous fury, and sensual indul- 
gence, had stifled all good and _ holy 
thoughts, all love of righteous deeds, 
and all reverence for truth. Let us 
only pause for a moment as we read 
the following brief fragments, taken from 
the dark history of Huss’s trial.—‘* On 
endeavouring to contradict his accusers, 
the Bishop of Florence called out to the 
beadles to stop his mouth by force. Once 
again the prisoner fell on his knees, and, 
raising his eyes and hands to heaven, 
commended his cause to God. When the 
minutes were read, the names of the wit- 
nesses were not given, but it was merely 
stated, ‘ Two canons in Prague heard such 
and such things,—a certain chaplain says 
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so and so,’’? &c. Huss bore all with pa- 
tient silence, still retaining his attitude of 
prayer, till at length, on hearing it read, 
‘* that a doctor had heard Huss teach 
‘that there were four persons in the God- 
head, and that he himself was the fourth,’ 
he sprang up, exclaiming, ‘ Tell me who 
the liar is;’ ‘ That is by no means neces- 
sary,’ replied the Bishop of Concordia.’’ 
—Truly, as our author says, ‘‘ when at 
some future day the Romanist shall wan- 
der amidst the ruins of the Vatican, as he 
now does around the dilapidated Capitol 
of ancient Rome, and the history of the 
Popedom shall seem to him like a fairy 
tale, then shall the history of this victim 
of the hierarchy rise up like a glorious 
monument in the Sclavonian nation, and 
from the banks of the Wolda, which 
washed his cradle, to the shores of the 
Rhine, consecrated by his grave, a free 
people shall exclaim, with heart and soul, 
* Peace to thy memory, thou noble, faith- 
ful Huss!” 





Statistical Manual on the Maps of Bri- 
tain and Ireland, by G. C. Nunn.—A 
very useful little text book to accompany 
the maps of the British empire, and, as 
far as we can judge, very accurately com- 
piled. 





Temperance versus Abstinence, a Re- 
Sutation of the Doctrines of Teetotalism 
in 1840.—The object of the author is to 
prove that the use of wine and spirituous 
liquors is not immoral, nor irreligious, 
which seems to be the hypothesis of the 
true Teetotallers ; but our author consi- 
ders that a ¢otal abstinence from liquors 
is necessary to reclaim those who had in- 
dulged too freely before, on the principle 
of bending that which had been curved in 
one direction as much in the other, in 
order ultimately to bring it to the straight 
line. 





The Adventures and Sufferings of James 
Wood, a Native of Ipswich, &c.—The 
object of this little narrative is to shew, 
in his own instance, and those of his fel- 
low passengers, the frauds of the emigrant 
agents, and point out the want of sufficient 
caution in the emigrants themselves. The 
story is told in a manner to excite interest, 
and is varied by descriptions of the native 
productions of different countries, and of 
the character of the inhabitants. 





Nuces Philosophice, or the Philosophy 
of Things, &c. by E. Johnson, Esg. Nos. 
1—4.—The writer who will direct our at- 
tention to the vague language of common 
life, and to the incorrect manner in which 
even the terms of philosophy are used, 
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will be of service to the cause of literature 
and science: words are the representatives 
of things, and if they are unphilosophi- 
cally constructed, or improperly used, the 
errors they lead to will be deeply felt in 
the intellectual and moral training of the 
mind.—We are obliged to break off our 
notice of this work. 

A Treatise on the Growth of Cucum- 
lers, Melons, Mushrooms, &c. by John 
Smith. Fourth Edition.—The public has 
stamped its approbation on this work, by 
that gale of favour which has carried it to 
a fourth edition; and we willingly lend 
our additional approbation, having practi- 
cally attended to its principles and pre- 
cepts with success. 

The Backslider, by Andrew Fuller, with 
a Preface by the Rev. J.A. James. 12mo. 
An admirable little manual of moral and 
religious truth, written with the spirit and 
emphasis of a zealous mind, and with the 
clearness and precision of an enlightened 
understanding. 





Seven Sermons on the Sin against the 
Holy Ghost. By Robert Russell. New 
Edition.—Of these discourses it appears 
that the fiftieth edition was published 
in 1774, and they are well worthy of the 
fame they have acquired. The style is 
plain, forcible, and sufficiently familiar : 
the reasoning clear, the argument well 
stated, and briefly and correctly summed 
up. With regard to the main subject of 
the discourses, namely, the Sin against 
the Holy Spirit, the author considers it 
to be ‘‘ a wilful and malicious opposing 
of the known truth, joined with final 
apostacy.”’ 





Baptism not Purification, a Reply to 
President Beecher. By Alex.Carson, A.M. 
We have only room to mention the pur- 
port of this dispute. Mr. Beecher, Pre- 
sident of the College of Illinois, America, 
wrote on the purport of the word Bar- 
Tio pos, referring it not to any mode at 
all, but asserting that it signified Purifica- 
tion in general. Mr. Carson asserts that 
Baptism is Immersion, and nothing but 
immersion is baptism. The author has 
since published another pamphlet on the 
same subject, called foith by a note ina 
work of Mr. Bickersteth on the same sub- 
ject. 





The Duty of Paying Tribute enforced, 
in a Letter to Rev. Dr. John Brown. By 
Robt. Haldane, Esq. 18mo. Third Thou- 
sand.—Dr. John Brown refused to pay 
the annuity tax, from which the clergy of 
the Established Church in Edinburgh 
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derived their stipends, and which has ex- 
isted 200 years; and he argued that in 
certain cases (this being one) it was a 
duty not to pay tribute. He was pro- 
bably not in expectation of having his 
motives scrutinized, and his arguments 
discussed, in a manner so clear and satis- 
factory to every one but himself, as has 
been done in Mr. Haldane’s pamphlet, — 
the utility of the reasoning extending far 
beyond the narrow limits of the immediate 
question. 





The Accidence and Principles of Eng- 
lish Grammar. By B. H. Smart. A 
very philosophical and excellent work, 
the result of a deep study of the princi- 
ples, and formation, and use of language, 
presented in a very cheap and commodious 
form. Such talents and learning applied 
to elementary works, will give them a far 
higher value than they ever had, and place 
them among the standard productions of 
our literature. 





A Manual of Logarithms and Practi- 
cal Mathematics. By James Trotter. 
Much valuable information compressed 
in a small compass, so as to make what 
the author designed, an excellent ma- 
thematical text book. 

The Centurions, or Scripture Portraits 
of Roman Officers.—The design of this 
little work, to shew how true piety and 
religion have been found in the hearts 
of those whose lives have been dedicated, 
through their profession, to the unchris- 
tian art of war, and who have been ex- 
posed to the danger and temptations of 
such a trial, is well conceived ; the exam- 
ples of the Roman centurions form a very 
happy canvass on which the general pic- 
ture can be painted, and the work is so 
well executed that its success is much to 
be desired. 

Pastoral Annals, by an Irish Cler- 
gyman.—There is in this little volume 
much to amuse, and more to instruct. 
The Irish character is so rich in mat- 
ter and manner, that it can hardly be 
touched upon without commanding atten- 
tion, and communicating something new. 
There are some very amusing chapters, as 
that on the Rats, v., and some of a very 
plaintive and melancholy character, as 
those, xii. and xv. The Tithe-setting 
(xx.) gives an admirable view of the Irish 
character; and the religious feeling and 
social state of the country are delineated 
with a forcible but not unfair expression 
of the author’s sentiments. 





The Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of 
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France. By a Traveller.—These Letters 
may well make Lords Melbourne and 
Minto wake from their slumbers; for 
the surges that bear them to our shores, 
come with an angry and unwonted roar; 
and the sounds of future war are heard 
on every gale that is wafted from the 
coasts of Gaul; in plain words, they con- 
tain a curious, and apparently faithful ac- 
count of the immense preparations France 
is making to increase her naval power, and 
of the already formidable amount of her 
armaments. Every port and arsenal is 
rife with activity and enterprise ; and the 
number and size of the vessels of war now 
building or built—the science which is 
displayed in their structure—and the zeal 
with which they are urged on, as well 
by the government as by the concurrent 
feelings of the nation, are sufficient to 
awaken the serious attention of our go- 
vernment. The author visited all the 
great ports and arsenals on the whole 
coast from Havre to Toulouse, and in all 
found the same increasing activity, and 
the same hostility of feeling towards us. 
‘‘ There is (he says) in every maritime 
town in France, a savage and untameable 
hatred against our name and nation, a 
restless desire to injure and annoy us, a 
feverish impatience, a vicious and distem- 
pered energy, which is the more danger- 
ous from the wildness, the arrogance, and 
presumption with which it is accompa- 
nied.’’ By the observations of this active 
and inquisitive traveller, it appears that 
the French, or rather that a certain por- 
tion of the French nation, is absolutely 
foaming, boiling, bursting with fury against 
us ; but for what particular cause does not 
at all appear, except that for the hatred 
that follows defeat. The following ab- 
surdly-amusing anecdote is characteristic 
of the people and the press. ‘ A Paris 
journal has just now fallen into my hands, 
which entertains its readers with the story 
of an Englishman having gone to Chevot’s 
(a famous Magasin de Comestibles in the 
Palais Royal), on the morning of the 15th 
December, the day of the funeral of the 
late Napoleon Buonaparte, offering any 
price for an eagle, in order that he might 
eat the bird stuffed with truffles, between 
plum-pudding and the Charlotte Prusse, in 
order to prove his hatred and contempt for 
the emblem of the dead emperor. Half the 
readers of the journal take the story au 
pied de la lettre; and though they have 
no faith in any thing else, believe every 
calumny, however absurd, against John 
Bull.”—We are pleased with the manly, 
correct, and national feeling of this writer; 
we are satisfied of the truth of his state- 
ments and observations; and we agree 
with him in his conclusions: and we hope 
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he will not withhold from us his other 
promised work, of a similar view of the 
Military resources of our neighbour, our 
ally, and ourenemy. Weare glad to find 
our author paying a just tribute of praise 
to one whose merits and whose modesty 
are not less valued, because not ostentati- 
ously displayed. He speaks (p. 243) “ of 
that intelligent and able public servant 
and consummate seaman, Mr. More O’ 
Ferrall. The people of England may be 
well assured, that so long as this elegant, 
enlightened, and truly competent Secre- 
tary presides, under Lord Minto, at the 
Admiralty, the ‘ wooden walls of Old 
England’ are in no danger of any single 
naval power, or even of the whole of Eu- 
rope in battalion against us.’’ &c. 





Manual of Ornithology. By William 
Macgillivray, A. M.—This may on the 
whole be considered as the most useful 
Manual of Ornithology that we possess: 
the classification being improved, and 
made more natural than in the older sys- 
tems. We do not, however, understand 
why, among British land birds, the pigeon 
and pheasant are named, and the turkey, 
peacock, and domestic fowl, omitted. At 
p- 208, in the account of the Loxia Cur- 
virostra, the crossbill, the author says, 
‘In the young birds, previous to their 
leaving the nest, the bill is of the usual 
form; so that the characteristic peculiarity 
of the genus results from the habit of ap- 
plying the bill with a lateral twist, in order 
to disengage the seeds of the cones of the 
firs and pines.’’ This surely is not very 
philosophical. Is it not more correct to 
suppose, that as long as the nestling birds 
were fed by their parents, this form of the 
bill was not required ; and then the mus- 
cles were elongated, when the time came 
to put them in action, as teeth are given to 
the infant, when solid food becomes ne- 
cessary ; or as the organ of self-perscrva- 
tion becomes mightily expanded in the 
young Scotchman, as soon as he begins 
the race of life southward; leaving his 
home with the good paternal admonition, 
** Querenda pecunia primum.’’ The birds 
that are new to us, as ranked among Bri- 
tish birds, from their having been seen on 
one or more occasions in the British isles, 
are, 

1. White Vulture. Neophron Percnop- 
terus. Killed in Somersetshire in Octo- 
ber 1825. 

2. Yellow-billed Cowcow. Coccygus 
Americanus, Carolina Cuckoo. Two in- 
dividuals obtained in England, two in 
Ireland. 

3. Blue-throated Redstart. Ruticilla 
Cyanecula. Shot near Newcastle, May 
1826; another in Dorsetshire. 
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4. Fire-crowned Kinglet. Regulus Ig- 
ni Capillus. Very similar to the Golden- 
crested Wren. In a few instances found 
in the south-eastern parts of England. 
The first found at Swaffham Bulbeck, 
near Cambridge, 1832. 

5. Parrot Crossbill. Loxia Pytiopsit- 
tacus. A specimen in the Museum of 
Edinb. University, and another described 
by Mr. Selby. 

6. Long-tailed Passenger Pigeon. Ec- 
topistes Migratoria. Shot in Fifeshire, 
Dec. 1825. It does not appear that ano- 
ther specimen has been seen in Britain. 

7. Purple Martin. Hirundo Purpurea. 
Shot lately near Kingstown, Dublin. An 
American bird. See No. xvii. of Yarrell’s 
British Birds. 

Letters to a Chancery Reformer, by 
J. H. Merivale, Hsg. London, 8vo. 1841, 
pp. 78.—Mr. Merivale’s experience gives 
great value to his opinions, and they are 
here expressed with a moderation which 
it is singularly pleasing to meet with in 
the stormy arena of political discussion. 
He proposes a division of the business of 
the Courts of Equity into,—theadministra- 
tive, to comprehend all causes in which 
the powers of the court are wanted for the 
due administration of property amongst 
conflicting claimants; and judicial, to 
comprehend those in which the court is 
called upon to exercise judicial powers 
between litigating parties. The adminis- 
trative causes Mr. Merivale suggests 
should be left entirely in the hands of 
the Masters, who should proceed with 
them in a manner similar to that adopted 
by the commissioners in bankruptcy. The 
suggestion is a very important one, and 
well worthy of most serious consideration. 
It would give the country great confi- 
dence in a Conservative government, if 
they were to signalize their accession to 
office by the adopticn of a plan, which 
would get rid of a great portion of the im- 
pediments to the attainment of justice 
which are presented by the present prac- 
tice of our Courts of Equity ; an equity, 
which is only to be purchased at the ex- 
pence of hundreds, and, in many cases, 
of thousands of pounds. 





A Letter to Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. 
on the application of the Collegiate Sys- 
tem to the Medical Schools of the Metro- 
polis, by the Rev. J. H. North, M. A. 
Chaplain io St. George’s Hospital.— 
This pamphlet is written with excellent 
sense and discretion, directed to the bene- 
volent and important object of securing 
the medical student, as far as possible, from 
the contamination of London vices, by 
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offering him the protection of collegiate 
regulations. 

The author thus distinguishes the po- 
sition of the student in our universities, 
from that of the student in our metropo- 
litan hospitals. The latter, ‘‘ as con- 
trasted with the member of the university, 
is in a larger town, in a far more mixed 
society (for, with few exceptions, gowns- 
men do not associate with the inhabitants 
of the town), less liable to observation 
(for the academic dress constitutes a 
mark of distinction and recognition), ex- 
posed to greater risks in every way, 
while all the restraints that exist in the 
one case are wanting in the other. To 
this we may add, that the course of pre- 
vious education has already prepared the 
schoolboy for the ways of the university ; 
already has the school afforded him a mi- 
niature (and in some cases more than a 
miniature) picture of the university, so 
that the transition in the case of one leav- 
ing a public school is very slight. In 
which respect the medical student is very 
differently placed.’’ The author then 
proceeds to show how much the medical 
student is necessarily, under the present 
system, left to himself and the tempta- 
tions of a London life; circumstances 
which suggest ‘* how essential to the 
welfare of this class some friendly direc- 
tion, some mild system of controul, must 
be.’? In reply to objections which may 
be raised, the author with much point re- 
marks, ‘‘ that some men being so good as 
not to need laws, and others so bad as 
not to be improved by them, forms no 
just argument against legislation.’’ The 
remedy he proposes for the evil describ- 
ed, ‘is simply the application, as far as 
may be found practicable, of the collegiate 
system to the great medical schools of the 
metropolis.’’—‘‘ I cannot conceive upon 
what grounds exception can be taken,” 
says the Reverend writer, ‘‘to such appli- 
cation, It is a measure which would be 
attended with no expense, for the method 
of introducing it might be so contrived as 
gradually to extend the experiment in a 
manner proportionate to its success. A 
suitable building, or range of buildings, 
may be purchased, rented or erected, as 
the convenience of the neighbourhood 
may amit, and here apartments may be 
allotted by some duly constituted autho- 
rity, at a moderate rent previously fixed. 
This will in all probability not be higher 
than the rate at which furnished apart- 
ments are let ; no additional burden will 
therefore be laid upon the students, while 
the expense incurred by building or hir- 
ing the college (for why should I not 
use the word ?) will be reimbursed by the 
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rents thus received ....... All the 
points of internal discipline will easily be 
arranged; they are matters of detail which 
a little patient consideration will speedily 
settle.” —‘* In whose hands the general su- 
perintendance is to be placed, how far it 
may be advisable to have a common hall, 
and to require the presence of the pupils 
at dinner ; what hours are to be observed, 
and under what penalties; these and the 
like questions will I think present no se- 
rious difficulty, if it be once decided that 
the general outline of the plan is to be 
adopted,‘and if the execution of it be com- 
mitted to those in whose judgment and 
experience confidence may be reposed.’’ 
p- 13. Mr. North then proceeds to show 
the aptitude of St. George’s Hospital for 
this grand experiment of reform in the 
constitution of our medical schools. Of 
the great advantages derivable from the 
establishment of his plan, we entertain 
not the smallest doubt; the difficulties 
which oppose it altogether arise from 
long established custom. But were one of 
our well frequented hospitals moulded 
into a medical college on the principles he 
has suggested, we think it probable that 
it would draw to itself the most respecta- 
ble class of students, and by its superior 
advantages, as moral discipline must se- 
cure scientific efficiency, induce the Hos- 
pitals of London eventually to adopt a si- 
milar system. So that they might as a 
whole constitute a grand metropolitan me- 
dical university. 


The Selwood Wreath. By Charles Bay- 
ley.—This is a private selection from the 
poetical writings of persons connected with 
the neighbourhood of Frome in Somerset- 
shire. There are none of great merit, and 
few that have not something in expression 
or sentiment to recommend them. The 
author has judiciously inserted many of 
Bishop Ken’s hymns, and the whole 
volume is a pleasing local production. 





The new edition of Zruseer’s Hogarth 
Moralized contains all the annotations as 
well as the embellishments collected a few 
years since, by Mr. John Major; with 
some additions by the same editor. It is 
avery pleasing volume. 





We have before us several numbers of 
the Floricultural Magazine and Miscellany 
of Gardening, edited by Robert Marnock, 
which are well got up, and contain inte- 
resting notices of new plants, and other 
information acceptable to the gardener 
and florist. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Five new pictures have been recently 
added to the collection in the National 
Gallery. They are: No. 178, ‘‘ Serena 
rescued by the Red Cross Knight, Sir 
Calepine,” a fine picture on canvass, four 
feet seven inches high, and seven feet 
seven inches wide, by the late William 
Hilton. No. 179, ‘*The Virgin, Infant 
Saviour, and St. John, attended by Saints,” 
by Francesco Francia (Raibolini), who 
died some time about 1535. This is a 
curious picture on wood ; it was purchased 
by Parliament from the collection of the 
Duke of Lucca for 700/. No. 180, by 
the same master, ‘‘ The Dead Christ sup- 
ported by the Virgin, and attended by 
Angels,” also purchased from the Lucca 
Collection: it is on wood, three feet two 
inches high, six feet one inch wide—a 
very remarkable picture, full of expression. 
No. 181, ‘The Virgin, with the Infant 
Jesus and St. John,”’ by Pietro Perugino 
(Vannucci), temp. 1524, purchased from 
Mr. Beckford; it is on wood, two feet 
two and a half inches high, one foot five 
anda halfinches wide. This and the last- 
named work cost3500 guineas. Good judges 
consider that ‘‘The Dead Christ’’ (No. 
180) is worth 2000 guineas. No. 182, 
** Studies of Angels,’’ by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. These five heads were painted 
from Frances Isabella Ker Gordon, 
daughter of Lord and Lady William 
Gordon ; and the picture has been pre- 
sented by the latter. It is on canvass, 
two feet six inches high, two feet one inch 
wide. For colouring and grace it is one 
of Sir Joshua’s finest works. 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

The successful members of this Society 
have, for the most part, made their selec- 
tions, we append the names of the chief 
of them, and the prices understood to 
have been paid. From the Royal Acade- 
my have been selected, by Mr. George 
Fry, ‘The Stolen Interview of Charles I. 
with the Infanta of Spain,’ F. Stone, 210/. 
By the Rev. R. Roy, ‘Cornet Joyce 
seizes the King at Holmby,’ E. M. Ward, 
801. By Mr. W. J. Fry, ‘ Rivaulx Abbey, 
Yorkshire,’ J. Radford, 807. By Mr. C. 
McKorkell, ‘ Charity,’ from the altar- 
piece of St. Mark’s, Venice, H. O'Neil, 
jun., 757. By Miss E. E. Buckle, ‘A 
Trout Stream,’ J. Stark, 52/. 10s. By 
Mrs. Morrell, ‘ Winchester Tower, Wind- 
sor Castle.’ W. F. Witherington, R.A., 
562. 10s. By Mr. J. Bullock, ‘ Land- 
scape—Evening,’ J. F. Gilbert, 40/, By 
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Mr. P. Long, ‘The Little Sick Scholar,’ 
Mrs. F. Mclan, 407. By Mr. J. Smal- 
man, ‘ Winandermere,’ F. H. Henshaw, 
421. By the Hon. E. C. Curzon, ‘A 
Country Alehouse,’ H. J. Boddington, 
301. By Dr. Gardner, ‘On the Coast at 
Fecamp, Normandy,’ H. Lancaster, 29/. 
8s. By Mr. T. Austin, ‘ Enlarging the 
Park, Old Windsor,’ J. Stark, 261. 5s. 
By Mr. J. Trapp, ‘A Hostel at Castle 
Upnor, on the Medway,’ J. B. Pyne,25/. 
By Mr. C. Adlard, ‘Children returning 
from the Festa of St. Antonio,’ T. Uwins, 
R.A. 154. By Mr. J. Carr, * Composi- 
tion—Cattle Returning,’ John Wilson, 
jun. 50/7. By Mr. H. Farrer, ‘ Titania 
Sleeping,’ R. Dadd, 421. By Mr. T. 
Greenshields, ‘The Cherwell and Isis, 
from Christ Church Meadows, Oxford,’ 
J. Bridges, 42/., &c. 

From the British Institution—by Mr. 
A. Cox, ‘Fisherman’s Cottage, Clovelly,’ 
W. Shayer, 57/7. 15s. By Mr. C. Barton, 
‘The Ford Farm,’ J. Stark, 631. By 
Lord Colborne, ‘The Garden Terrace at 
Haddon,’ T. Creswick, 35/. By Mr. R. 
Thackthwaite, ‘ View on the Valley of the 
Thames,’ H. C. Pidgeon, 457. By Mr. 
R. S. Cox, ‘ The Village Church—Sunday 
Morning,’ C. R. Stanley, 47/. 5s. By 
Mr. W. Egley, ‘Gil Blas entertained by 
the valets of the Beaux,’ J. M. Joy, 317. 
10s. By Mr. E. Benton, ‘The Plain 
Gold Ring,’ T. Clater, 42/7., &c. 

From the Society of British Artists— 
by Mr. W. R. Stanton, ‘An Arcadian 
Nymph.’ E. Latilla, 1007. By Mr. R. 
Nunn, ‘ Hotel de Ville, Dinant,’ C. F. 
Tomkins, 60/. By Mr. Jules Godet, 
‘ Oberwesel, with the Ruins of the Castle 
of Schomberg,’ C. F. Tomkins, 507. By 
Miss Lovegrove, ‘Beacon Vale, Dorset- 
shire,’ W. Shayers, 50/. By Mr. R. 
Jarvis, ‘ View of Bellagio, Lago di Como,’ 
T. M. Richardson, 50/. By Mr. C. G. 
Jones, ‘ Huy, on the Meuse,’ C. F. Tom- 
kins, 607, By Mr. E. Lomax, ‘ Scene on 
the Medway,’ J. Tennant, 407. By Dr. 
M. Robertson, ‘Scene from Memoirs of 
Count de Grammont,’ E. M. Ward, 401. 
By Mr. E. Shaw, ‘ Coast Scene at Havre,’ 
H. Lancaster, 40/7. By Mr. G. Wartnaby, 
‘The Watering Place,’ J. Tennant, 45/. 
By Mr. T. Cammac, ‘ The Outskirts of a 
Fair.’ W. Shayer, 60/., &c. &e. 

From the Old Water-Colour Society — 
by Mr. J. Clow, ‘ Raby Castle, Durham,’ 
C. Fielding, 377. 16s. By Mr. J. C. 
Bothams, ‘ View of Ben Lomond,’ C. 
Fielding, 18/7. 18s. By Mr. H. Brown, 
‘Road through a Wood, Tan y Bwlch,’ 
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D. Cox, 207. By Mr. E. N. Winstanley, 
‘ Retirement,’ George Barrett, 31/. 10s. 
By Mr. R. Ellison, ‘ The Selected Flower,’ 
F. Stone, 26/. 5s. By Mr. B. Bernasconi, 
‘ Composition — Landscape,’ J. Varley, 
521., &ce. 

From the New Society of Painters in 
Water-Coulours—by Mr, T. D. Light, 
‘The Oath of Vargas,’ L. Haghe, 210/. 
By Dr. Watmough, ‘ Mary, Queen of 
Scots’ Farewell to France,’ F. Rochard, 
50/. By Mr. W. Hanley, ‘ Taking Leave,’ 
E. Courbould, 26/7. 5s., &c. &c. 





ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 

The seventh annual meeting of this 
body was held at Edinburgh on the 29th 
of May. From the report, it appeared that 
the funds of the Association are still con- 
tinuing to increase, though not in the 
ratio hitherto experienced. The sum 
realized by subscriptions this year amount- 
ed to 65711. being an advance of 1751. 
upon last year’s subscriptions ; the last 
year’s advancement was 1726/. The So- 
ciety have purchased, at an aggregate 
amount of 48007. one hundred and forty 
works of Art, of which the following is a 
selection of the most important, leaving 
the sum of 3579/. to meet current ex- 
penses, and cover the outlay for engrav- 
ing Lauder’s picture of ‘ Italian Goatherds 
entertaining a Brother of the Santissima 
Trinita,’ &c. ‘Scene from Romeo and 
Juliet,’ by R. S. Lauder, 1607. ‘The 
Friendly Contest—Greenwich and Chelsea 
Pensioners playing the Game of Draughts,’ 
by William Kidd, 607.‘ Highland Loch 
—Morning,’ by Horatio M‘Culloch, 100/. 
‘Ophelia’ (Sculpture), by W. C. Mar- 
shall, 507. ‘ Edie Ochiltree in the Prison 
at Fairport,’ by W. Bonnar, 307. ‘ Sab- 
bath Evening,’ by George Harvey, 2501. 
‘ John Anderson,’ by William Bonnar, 50/. 
‘ Girl playing the Guitar’ (Sculpture), by 
William Scoular, 1057. ‘Ruins of Dean 
Castle, Ayrshire, the ancient stronghold 
of the Earl of Kilmarnock—Sunset,’ by 
D. O. Hill, 807. ‘ Cambuskenneth 
Abbey, on the Forth—Moonlight,’ by H. 
M‘Culloch, 60/7. ‘ Drovers,’ by J. Giles, 
701. ‘An Interview between Regent 
Murray and Mary Queen of Scots, during 
her Confinement in Lochleven Castle,’ by 
Alexander Johnstone, 70/. ‘ Italian Goat- 
herds entertaining a Brother of the San- 
tissima Trinita,’ by R. S. Lauder, 100/. 
‘The Regent Murray shot by Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh—a finished Sketch,’ 
by W. Allan, 60/. ‘Scottish Emigrants 
halting in the Prarie,’ by Tavernor Knott, 
70l. ‘The Wreck—Moonlight,’ by M. 
Stanley, 807. ‘Noon-day—a Composi- 
tion,” by J. Wilson, jun. 70/7. ‘ Dutch 
Shipping—Calm—View on the Coast of 
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Holland,’ by E. T. Crawford, 767. ‘Moun- 
tain Scenery on Loch Shiell, Inverness- 
shire,’ by Macneill Macleay, 60/. ‘George 
Heriot relieving the Widow and the Fa- 
therless,’ by W. Allan, 2507. ‘ Moor 
Scene— Sunset,’ by H. M‘Culloch, 60/. 

The New Association for the same 
object, is also progressing in public esti- 
mation; the number of subscribers for 
the year ended having exceeded that of the 
preceding year by 217. The sum allotted 
for prizes amounted to 690/. to which the 
prizeholders added 153/, Not more than 
50/., however, was allotted to the purchase 
of pictures. The committee have been 
fortunate in procuring gratuitously the 
loan of Fraser’s very clever picture of 
‘ The Expected Penny’ for the subject of 
their next engraving; that from Allan’s 
picture of ‘The Widow’ has been finished 
by Mr. Bell in a style which reflects very 
high credit on his skill as an engraver. 

FOREIGN ART. 

Botoena.—In the ancient palace of 
the Podesta, which stands in the middle 
of the ‘‘ Piazza Maggiore,” a quantity of 
pictures of extraordinary antiquity have 
been discovered; marked with the name 
of Lippo Dalmasio, a painter who flou- 
rished before Antonello of Messina, and 
before, as has been generally believed, the 
invention of oil painting. The analysis of 
the material with which these pictures are 
painted proves that they are in oil. The 
Academy of Fine Arts has instituted a 
committee to examine into this discovery 
and to make an exact report on the sub- 
ject. 

The same city is, at present, rich in one 
of the most splendid collections of Majo- 
liche dipinte, painted stoneware, ever 
seen. They are the productions of the 
province of the Metauro, which includes 
Pesaro, Gubbio, Fermignano, Urbino, and 
consist principally of works of the six- 
teenth century. There are above eleven 
hundred pieces, urns, vases, large salvers, 
and plates of various sizes. To those to 
whom the work of the Abbé Giambatista 
Passeri on the Fossils of the Agro of 
Pesaro and the surrounding country is 
known, these specimens have a double in- 
terest, being the subject of his last interest- 
ing discourse ‘‘On the Pitture in Majo- 
liche of Pesaro, and other towns of the 
Metaurensian province.” Some are re- 
garded by the learned Passeri as of earlier 
date than 1500. These are believed to 
have been bridal presents, the picture of 
the bride being introduced with divinities 
and surrounded by arabesques. The 
grounds of these show the varying tints 
of mother-of-pearl when a little varnish is 
applied. The pieces that belong to the 
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times of Leo X. and Julius II. have 
grounds of gold and silver, and the reds 
and scarlets are of the most wonderful 
brilliancy. These are works of Baldas- 


sare, Vasaio of Pesaro, of Terenzio de. 


Mattio, also of that town, of Master 
Georgio of Gubbio, and several artists 
of Urbino; among them are many copies 
of portraits by Perugino, pictures after 
Timoteo della Vite, or Matuerino, and 
after il Fattore, and there are also by the 
Bolognese, Marc’ Antonio Raimondi, 
some works after the compositions of Raf- 
faelle. Many were executed by order 
of Guido Ubaldo II., Duke of Urbino, as 
presents to sovereign princes, nobles, ec- 
clesiastics, &c. ; they bear the arms of the 
Duke, and the subjects are always adapted 
to the destination of the pieces. We have 
on some, David, Solomon, Augustus, &c. 
on others, intended as gifts for church- 
men, Moses and Aaron, Paul in the Areo- 
pagus, St. Bruno in the Desert, &c; on 
those destined for noble ladies we have 
the birth of Venus, Pysche, &c.; alto- 
gether the collection is most interesting. 
Municu.—Professor Peter Hess is 
now employing his talents on a series of 
pictures representing the deepest tragedy 
of modern times, Napoleon's Russian 
Campaign. The pictures are twelve in 
number, pourtraying the principal events 
of the campaign ; and, finally, the fearful 
fate of the army. It seems a singular 
exercise of the versatility of his mind, 
when we remember the cheerful character 
of his last admired picture, representing 


the festive scene which greeted King Otho 
on his arrival in Greece. 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

The Council of the Government School 
of Design contemplate the establishment 
of provincial branch schools ; and with 
this view purpose forming a class at the 
parent institution in Somerset House, 
for the education of those persons to whom 
are to be confided the instruction of the 
pupils of these projected establishments. 
In furtherance of this object, ten thou- 
sand pounds have been granted by Parlia- 
ment; and the council propose to found 
six exhibitions of thirty pounds a year, 
each to be paid quarterly during two or 
three years, or to terminate at the dis- 
cretion of the council. The members of 
the Normal Class must be at least eighteen 
years of age, will be held engaged to 
attend the school regularly during all the 
hours appointed for instruction, and to 
follow implicitly the course of study pre- 
scribed by the director. The council will 
discontinue the payment of the exhibitions 
unless justified by the progress and con- 
tinued good conduct of the student: or 
should it appear, after a reasonable trial, 
that they had been led to form an undue 
estimate of his probable qualifications for 
the office of teacher. The schools are to 
be supplied with models and casts from 
the antique, and whatever else may serve 
to refine that taste which their establish- 
ment is intended to promote. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 


Medii AZvi Kalendarium; or, Dates, 
Charters, and Customs of the Middle 
Ages, &c. &c. By R. T. Hampson. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Addresses and Messages of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, from Wash- 
ington to Harrison. 8vo. 24s. 

Life of the Rev. C. Wesley. By T. 
Jackson. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

The whole works of the Rt. Rev. Eze- 
kiel Hopkins, D.D. Bishop of Derry ; 
with a Memoir of the Author. 8vo. 18s. 

A Narrative of the early Days and Re- 
membrances of OcrEotA NIKKANOCHEE, 
Prince of Econacnattt, &c. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Bruce’s Lives of Eminent Men of 
Aberdeen. 6s. 

The Lives of Individuals who have 
raised themselves from Poverty to Emi- 
nence or Fortune. By R. A. Daven- 
Port. (Family Library, vol. 79.) 5s. 

9 


Politics. 


Commercial and Financial Legislation 
of Europe and America. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Letters from Abroad [England] to her 
Kinsmen at Home [in America]. By Miss 
SEpGwick. 2 vol. 8vo. Is. 

Ireland. By Mr. and Mrs. Haut. 
Imp. 8vo. 25s. 

Music and Manners in France and Ger- 
many; a series of travelling Sketches of 
Art and Society. By H. F. Cuortey. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

Sixteen years in Chili and Peru. 8vo. 
21s. 

China. By Proressor Kipp. 8vo. 
12s. 

The Geography of America and the 
West Indies; with Tables, &c. (Pub- 
lished by the Useful Knowledge Society.) 
8vo. 12s. 

Hand Book for India and Egypt. 8vo. 
12s. 
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Wytte’s Modern Judea, Moab, Edom, 
&e. 12mo. 7s. 

Midland and Southern Spas of Eng- 
land. By Dr. Granvit_e; with Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

BepweE u’s Rambles in New Zealand. 
8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Repstonr’s Guide to Germany. 18mo. 

28. 
Journey-Book, Derbyshire. 2s. 6d. 
A Hand-Book for Oxford; or, an His- 
torical and Topographical Guide to the 
University, City, and Environs. By a 
Grapuate. 3s. Gd. 


Novels and Tales. 


The Tory Baronet; or, Tories, Whigs, 
and Radicals: a Novel. By ONE wuo 
KNOWS THEM. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

James Hatfield and the Beauty of But- 
termere: a Story of Real Life. 3 vols. 
with Illustrations by Cruikshank. #vo. 
31s. Gd. 

Lover and Husband. By Mrs. Gore. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The Secret Foe: an Historical Ro- 


mance. By Miss ELLEN PICKERING. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

The Ancient Régime: a Tale. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 


31s. 6d. 

The three Groats. Translated from the 
Italian of G. B. Cast1; with a Memoir 
of the Author, and an Account of his 
other works. By M. MonraGu. §8vo. 
Ts. 6d. 

Derwent, a Tale, and other Poems. 
12mo. 5s. 


Literature. 


Amenities of Literature. By I. 
D'Israc.t, Esq. D.C.L., F.S.A. 3 vols. 
Bvo. 368. 

A Classical Dictionary. By CHARLEs 
Antuon, LL.D. royal 8vo. 31s. 

Popular Lectures on Man. By J. 
Wuirr. 12mo. 6s. 

Jonrs’s Essay on the Character of the 
Welsh. 8vo. 4s. 

Divinity, &c. 

The Antiquities of the Christian 
Church: Translated and compiled from 
the Works of Augusti. By Rev. Lyman 
Coteman, Andover (U. States). 8vo. 
lds. 

A Companion to the Book of Genesis. 
By Samuet H. Turner, D.D. Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Theological 
Seminary, New York. 8vo. 14s. 

Cuissop’s Illustrations of the End of 
the Church. 8vo. 9s. 

Brief Memoir and Account of the Spi- 
ritual Labours of the late Mrs. Stevens. 
By her Sister. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 2, 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XVI. 
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Israel Restored; or, the Scriptural 
Claims of the Jews upon the Christian 
Church. By Twelve Clergymen of the 
Church of England. 12mo. 7s. 

Christian Meditations; or, the Be- 
liever’s Companion in Solitude. 12mo. 7s. 

Letter to Dr. Jelf on the Oxford Tract, 
No. 90. By the Rev. Dr. Pusry. 
8vo. 5s. 

Wane’s Letters on Baptism of the 
Spirit. 5s. 

A Guide to the Daily Service of the 
Church of England. By Tuomas Sre- 
PHENS. 18mo., 4s, 

The Baptismal Privileges, the Baptis- 
mal Vow, aud the Means of Grace, as 
they are set forth in the Church Cate- 
chism, considered in six Lent Lectures, 
preached at Sulhamstead, Berks, 1841. 
By the Reve C. S. Biro, M.A., &c. 
12mo. 3s. 

An Appeal to the Rubric: in a Review 
of the several Classes of the Ritual Code. 
By Samuet Rowe, M.A. of Crediton, 
Devon. 3s. 6d. 

Course of Lectures to Young Men, by 
Ministers of Glasgow. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Law. 


JaRMAN’S Treatise on Wills. 8vo. 
258. 
Medicine. 


Bretr’s Practical Essays on some of 
the Surgical Diseases of India. 8vo. 188. 


Science. 


Maps of the Stars, on the Gnomonic 
Projection, in six Plates, measuring each 
29 inches by 27. (Published by the Use- 
ful Knowledge Society.) 1. 1s, 

Warerston’s Cyclopedia of Com- 
merce. vo. 3s. Gd. 

Geological Transactions, vol. 6, Part 1. 
Ato. 28s. Gd. 

Hansarp on Printing and Type 
Founding. 8vo. 6s. 

Phrenology consistent with Science and 
Revelation. By C. Cowan, M.D. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Fine Arts. 
WuicueE10’s Elements of Drawing and 
Perspective. 7s. 6d. 
Architecture. 


Illustrations of Windsor Castle. By 
Sir J. Wyatvitie. Folio, 8/. 8s. Edited 
by H. Ashton, Esq. 

Puarn’s True Principles of Pointed or 
Christian Architecture. 4to. 15s. 

Natural History. 


} The Derby Arboretum. By J. Lounon. 
Bvo. 28. 6d. en 
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A History of British Forest-trees. By 
PripEavux JouNn SELBY, F.L.S.,M.W.L., 
&c. Part 1, with Illustrations. 2s. Gd. 


Field Sports. 


Notitia Venatica, a Treatise on Fox 
Hunting. By R. T. VyNer. 8vo. 
21. 2s. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Biographia Juridica: Lives of the most 
celebrated English Lawyers, with an ac- 
curate Catalogue of the Law Officers of 
England, from the earliest times to the 


_ present. By Arcuer Porson, Esq. of 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


To be published in 
Monthly Parts. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

June7. A paper was read by the Rev. 
R. Burgess, Hon. Member, on the Ro- 
man temples. Mr. Burgess traced, in a 
most interesting and entertaining narra- 
tive, the history of the temples of anti- 
quity, from the rays encircling the heads 
of the heathen deities, originally applied 
as a protection to the heads of their 
statues, and the niches in which they 
were subsequently ensconced, down to 
the gorgeous edifices of the Roman em- 
pire. 

June 21. Read, a report, by Mons. 
Vaudoyer, Hon. and Corresponding Mem- 
ber, on the Column erected at St. Peters- 
burgh by Mons. de Montferrand, in ho- 
nour of the late Emperor Alexander. 
The construction of this monument rivals 
that of the best ages of antiquity. The 
shaft is monolithic, of polished granite, 
84 feet in length. The pedestal is also a 
a single block of the same material, and 
so carefully has the durability of the work 
been considered, that two vast masses 
were successively rejected after they had 
been extricated from the quarry as not 
being sufficiently perfect. Possessed as 
we are in Great Britain of granite quarries 
capable of supplying stones of almost un- 
limited dimensions, it is to be regretted 
that such an example should be lost upon 
the directors of our public works. Un- 
fortunately the example is likely to excite 
nothing but feelings of horror and con- 
tempt for so outrageous a dereliction of 
the principles of economy ! 

paper was afterwards read on the 
open roofs of the middle ages, by T. Mor- 
ris, €Sq.—many examples were exhibited 
and described. It appeared to be the 
general opinion of the meeting, that the 
scientific skill displayed in these beautiful 
and picturesque combinations of timber- 
work has been greatly over-rated. Some 
have signally failed, as at Eltham; while 
in others, as at Westminster Hall, the 
principle resolves itself, on examination 
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into the simplest elements of roofing. 
The durability of these structures seems 
rather due to the mechanical construction 
of the carpentry, in which they are worthy 
of the greatest admiration. 

July 5. A paper by the Rev. Professor 
Willis, ‘‘ On the system followed by the 
Architects of the middle ages in the con- 
struction of their Vaults.”” The princi- 
ples of vaulting and the mode of setting 
out the arch stones were first laid down 
in the well. known treatise of Philibert de 
Orme; but it is evident that his prede- 
cessors, the architects who practised the 
Gothic style, must have been in posses- 
sion of a geometrical system, though it was 
probably very simple as compared with the 
complicated problems of P. del’Orme. To 
investigate the system of the Gothic ar- 
chitects by a close observation of their 
works, was the subject of Professor Wil- 
lis’s paper. The mode of construction 
adopted by the Gothic architects in their 
vaulting, differs widely from that of clas- 
sical architecture both ancient and mo- 
dern, inasmuch as in the latter the vaults 
are formed of regular courses of cut stone, 
whereas Gothic vaultings consist of a 
series of ribs, each rib constituting a 
separate and independent arch, the inter- 
stices filled in with lighter materials to 
complete the vault. In the early Norman 
work of our English edifices, these vault- 
ings are often very rude and irregular, 
and the several arches so far from coin- 
ciding that it is requisite to fill up the 
backs of the ribs to a considerable extent, 
in order to level the intermediate span- 
drils. Yet, even in vaults like these, 
some geometrical system must have been 
necessary. The change of style in the 
architecture of the thirteenth century 
necessitated a more careful construction, 
since the rib mouldings became more 
numerous and complicated as the capitals 
from which they sprung were diminished 
in their capacity to receive them. This 
difficulty was met by the construction of 
a stool of solid masonry in level courses 
from the springing up to the point where 
the ribs spread sufficiently to disengage 
the mouldings from each other, and then 
they are carried over separately, and filled 
in as before. The mode in which the 
difficulties arising from the various levels 
at which it was sometimes necessary to 
spring the ribs in Gothic vaultings of this 
period, as, for example, in raising the 
lateral arches of the vaults of a church to 
make room for the clerestory windows, 
producing a great variety of curvatures in 
the same vaulting, all to be reconciled in 
the filling in, were illustrated by diagrams, 
without the aid of which it is useless to 
pursue the details. With regard to the 
curvature of the diagonal ribs, they were 
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never projected according to the modern 
practice, to which may be attributed the 
want of character which marks most of 
the imitations of Gothic vaulting. Actual 
measurement has proved the diagonals of 
early Gothic vaulting to be arcs of circles, 
the centres being below the springing of 
the cross ribs, and the problem called by 
Philibert de ’ Orme the ¢rois points per- 
dus, was probably that upon which they 
were laid down ; and it may be observed, 
that both the classical and the Gothic 
systems of vaulting were in operation in 
different parts of Europe at the same 
time, and that P. de Orme must have 
had the opportunity of being acquainted 
with both. The introduction of the four- 
centered arch simplified the vaulting in 
one respect, by bringing the centres of all 
the curves to a uniform level, but the 
effect of vaulting in this form is conse- 
quently extremely flat and poor com- 
pared with the lightness and freedom of 
that in the earlier period. New com- 
plexity, however, had arisen with the 
introduction of cross lines from one main 
rib to another. These short ribs meet 
upon bosses, worked together with a por- 
tion of the divergent ribs, in solid stone, 
but the principle of setting up the ribs and 
filling in is still followed, notwithstanding 
the complicated form of the frame-work. 
These intricate patterns, which form a 
link between the simple early groins and 
the last phase of Gothic vaulting in fan- 
tracery, exhibit various degrees of success 
in the design, dependent upon the skill 
of the architect. In most of the vaults of 
this description, the centre compartments 
fall into the shape of a star. In some 
examples this form has been clearly laid 
down on the plan, but is lost in the exe- 
cution through the distortion occasioned 
by the dip of the ribs or other causes, 
while in other instances it is unexpectedly 
brought out by combinations evincing 
consummate ingenuity and knowledge of 
the resources of geometry and perspec- 
tive. In fan-vaulting we return to real 
masonry, the ribs and panels being carved 
out of stones fitted together. Compli- 
cated as this mode of construction may be, 
it is less so in reality than in appearance, 
being greatly simplified by uniform curva- 
tures, and uniform levels in the spring- 
ings; and the system of setting out the 
stones seems to have been so well un- 
derstood, that it is found to be inva- 
riably the same throughout all our 
great fan-vaults. This system Professor 
Willis explained to be dependent upon 
certain horizontal beds on the upper sur- 
faces of the intersecting stones, which 
it would be impossible to render intelli- 
gible without the models to which his 
observations referred, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 1. William Tite, esq. President, 
in the chair. 

After the report of the proceedings of 
the Society during the session was read, 
the President delivered a very interesting 
lecture, ‘‘ On the researches made in 
Egypt, at the expense and under the au- 
thority of the Tuscan Government, by 
Signor Rossilini.”” The lecture was illus- 
trated by a variety of drawings, models, 
and valuable engravings, which very con- 
siderably enhanced its interest. 

At the completion of the lecture the 
President announced the agreeable duty 
which he had to perform, in the distribu- 
tion of the prizes which had been awarded 
by the Society for competition during the 
past session; at the same time he ex- 
pressed his regret that the students had 
not been more active in the other classes 
of competition, and stated that, although 
prizes had been offered by the Society for 
competition in the class of original de- 
sign, in the class of measured drawings 
from a public building, and also for the 
best fairly transcribed notes of the Pro- 
fessors’ lectures, yet it became his painful 
duty to state that no competition what- 
ever had been attempted in either of these 
classes ; neither was there any competi- 
tion for the prize offered for the best 
drawing of the human figure from a plas- 
ter cast in the possession of the Society. 
Having made these observations, the Pre- 
sident proceeded to the distribution of 
the two prizes which had been awarded, 
viz. to Mr. Arthur Johnson, for the 
greatest number of the most approved 
sketches from subjects given by the Ar- 
chitectural Society during the session 
1840 and 1841; and to Mr. Frederick 
Johnstone, for having produced the best 
drawing from a (architectural) plaster cast 
in the possession of the Society, session 
1840-41. The President called the at- 
tention of the meeting to some specimens 
of a patent which had been obtained for 
uniting lead and other metals without 
solder, which he was of opinion was worth 
the consideration of persons connected 
with building. He then announced that 
the business of the meeting and of the 
session was concluded, and in so doing 
directed the attention of the visitors and 
other gentlemen present, to the various 
specimens of art contributed for the even- 
ing’s entertainment ; among which was a 
very beautiful drawing, being a represen- 
tation of the shield to be presented to 
Lord Eglinton, in commemoration of the 
late tournament held under his superin- 
tendance; both the design and drawing 
were by Mr. Henry Nixon. Also a newly 
invented ball-cock, patented by Mr. Hen- 
ry Abraham, the architect; a cast in 
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bronze of an elaborately chased Roman 
vase; and sundry specimens of Roman 
tesselated pavement. 

There was also exhibited a very beauti- 
ful model in plaster of Mr. Tite’s (the 
President) portico of the New Royal Ex- 
change, as approved and decided by the 
Gresham Committee, to be erected. 
There was another model of the new 
church now erecting at Muswell Hill, 
under the direction of William Barnes, 
esq. Also sundry models by Mr. Samuel 
Nixon, as well as numerous drawings. 





NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

During the last session of Parliament, 
the House of Commons appointed a Select 
Committee to ‘‘ inquire into the present 
State of the National Monuments and 
Works of Art in Westminster Abbey, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in other Public 
Edifices ; to consider the best means for 
their Protection, and for affording Faci- 
lities to the Public for their Inspection, 
as a means of moral and intellectual Im- 
provement for the People.’? Which, after 
sitting many days and examining many 
witnesses of high experience and intelli- 
gence, agreed to a Report, the substance 
of which we now offer to our readers :— 

Your Committee thought it advisable, 
in the first instance, to ascertain what 
facilities had latterly been afforded to the 
free admission of the public to the several 
public Institutions in the Metropolis and 
the neighbourhood, and the effects which 
had resulted from them. 

British Museum.—The great experi- 
ment has been made of admitting the pub- 
lic on the annual holidays ; and the result 
has been very satisfactory. From 16,000 
to upwards of 32,000 persons have passed 
through the rooms of that institution in 
one day, without any accident or mischief. 
And, in the course of the three or four 
years that this liberal system has con- 
tinued, not a single case has required the 
interference of the police. The days 
open to the public are Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, from ten to five in 
winter, and until seven in summer; and 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays the Museum 
is visited by parties on private admission. 

The National Gallery affords a still 
more gratifying instance of success from 
free admission. The public are admitted 
on four days a week ; viz. Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, from ten 
o’clock to five in winter, and to six in 
summer. If Friday and Saturday be 
really required for the convenience of 
students, the only additional time that 
could be afforded would be on Sunday, 
after the time of divine service. The 


number of visitors has increased from 
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125,000 in 1837, to 397,649 in 1838 ; and 
in 1840 to upwards of 500,000. The 
greatest propriety has been observed in 
the demeanour of the visitors. 

The Tower of London.—The annual 
number of visitors to the Armoury has 
risen from 10,200 in 1837, at 2s. fee each, 
to 40,000, in 1838, at 1s.—to 84,000, in 
1839, at 6d.; and in 1840, to 94,973, 
exclusive of 3,184 by orders from the 
officers, producing £2,374 at 6d. each. 
Orders for free admission have now 
ceased. A desire for improving and in- 
creasing the collection of ancient armoury 
at the Tower has been manifested since 
the great accession of visitors and the 
excitement of public interest; and it is 
hoped that a more complete and historical 
arrangement will soon be adopted. The 
sum of £1,094 of the receipts has been, 
in the last year, applied by the Master- 
General of the Ordnance to the purchase 
of ancient armour, arms, shields, &c. 
adding, thereby, greatly to the value of 
the collection. 

The Crown Jewels in the Tower.— 
The Jewels are under the charge of Her 
Majesty’s Lord Chamberlain, and the 
keeper receives his orders from him. The 
exhibition of them, at a charge of 2s. 
each person, with 1s. fee to the Warder 
accompanying the party, had been long 
continued. By Returns before the Com- 
mittee, it appears that in the years 1835, 
1836, and 1837, the number of visitors to 
the Jewel-house was between 6,000 and 
7,000 in each year, producing, at the fees 
stated, a gross amount of from £655 to 
£692 yearly; whilst in the year 1838, 
when the admission to the Armoury was 
reduced on the Ist of May in that year to 
ls. each, the number of visitors to the 
Jewel-house increased to 18,561, and the 
fees received amounted to £1,594 12s. 
Sinca the Ist January, 1841, an arrange- 
ment has been made, by which Mr, Swift, 
the keeper, is to receive a yearly salary, 
paid out of the fees ; and the public have 
been admitted since that date at 6d. each, 
without any additional charge for the 
Warder. 8,115 persons have visited the 
Jewel-house in the month of April alone ; 
being a greater number than had visited 
tin either of the years 1835, 1836, or 
1837. The Lords of Her Majesty Trea- 
sury have erected a new house in the 
Tower, well suited for the purpose of keep- 
ing and of exhibiting the Crown Jewels: 
the whole expense of which is to defrayed 
out of the money received from visitors. 

Hampton Court Palace.—This build- 
ing, consisting of 29 rooms, with its col- 
lection of paintings, has been generously 
and liberally thrown open, by Her Ma- 
jesty’s command, without charge, for five 
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days of the week, from ten to four o’clock 
in the winter, and to six o’clock in the 
summer, and on Sundays after two 
o’clock : the number of visitors has 
greatly increased. The number of visit- 
ors in 1839 was 116,000, in 1840, 122,339. 
The admission of the public on Sunday 
afternoons, sometimes to the number of 
3,000 persons, and their exemplary con- 
duct in the Palace and Gardens, is a 
peculiar and important feature. 

Greenwich Hospital. — The Painted 
Hall and Chapel at Greenwich Hospital, 
are exhibited on week-days from seven in 
the morning to sunset, and on Sunday 
afternoons after one o’clock, to the pub- 
lic, on payment of 3d. by each person to 
each place. The Painted Hall, decorated 
by Sir James Thornhill, contains a collec- 
tion of paintings consisting of representa- 
tions of naval actions, and portraits of 
admirals and naval men, some sculpture, 
and other objects interesting to the pub- 
lic, and chiefly to persons in the naval 
service. Soldiers have been admitted to see 
the Hall free of charge for many years ; 
and, since the Committee began their 
inquiry, the Lieutenant- Governor, by 
order dated 7 May, 1841, has directed 
that seamen shall also in future be ad- 
mitted free of charge. 

The annual number of visitors to the 
Painted Hall is on an average about 
100,000, and produces about £1,300 a 
year. The money received for admission 
of visitors is applied to the general funds 
of the Hospital. Considering that all the 
pictures contained in the Painted Hall 
are the free gift of individuals, foreign as 
well as British, and that they contribute 
to illustrate the naval history of the coun- 
try, and to perpetuate the memory of 
those distinguished officers who have been 
thought worthy of a place in this collec- 
tion, your Committee strongly recom- 
mend that, for the gratification and in- 
struction of the people, the Painted Hall 
should be opened to the public for some 
hours every day, free of charge, in the 
same manner as the National Gallery and 
Hampton Court Palace, under such regu- 
lations as may be requisite. 

As it appears from the evidence, that 
the admission of the public to the apart- 
ments, galleries, and gardens at Hampton 
Court, and also to the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich, on Sunday afternoon, is not 
attended with any inconvenience or im- 
propriety; the evidence of several wit- 
nesses tends to show that much advantage 
would be derived from similar opportu- 
nities being afforded, under proper regu- 
lations, at the British Museum and the 
National Gallery, with beneficial results ; 
and your Committee concur in that opi- 
nion, 
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Catalogues.—Your Committee refer to 
the evidence concerning catalogues, and 
are of opinion that, where the collections 
will allow it, cheap catalogues, divided 
into distinct portions for each class or 
department, should be provided at our 
national collections, as a valuable mode 
of disseminating knowledge, and render- 
ing those collections more generally use- 
ful. It is also recommended, that a 
small tablet should be attached to each 
object in the collection, containing the 
name or subject; and also to works of 
art the artist’s name, and the date. 

Cathedrals and Public Monuments.— 
Your Committee do not apprehend that 
any danger to the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s would result 
from giving to the public, under proper 
regulations, the same freedom of admis- 
sion to those cathedrals which is allowed 
in the case of the exhibitions referred to. 
The Committee are aware that serious 
injury has in times past been done to the 
monuments in Westminster Abbey, but 
their inquiries lead them to believe that 
those injuries have not been the result of 
any want of attention on the part of those 
who have ordinarily charge of the cathe- 
dral, still less of a mischievous disposition 
on the part of the people at large, but 
have, for the most part, arisen from the 
necessity of erecting on certain public 
occasions galleries and rooms within the 
abbey, and from want of due care or of 
power on the part of those engaged in the 
conduct of such extensive works, within 
a limited space, to protect so many ob- 
jects of art from injury. 

That your Committee strongly depre- 
cate any course which could create an 
impression that churches were at any 
time to be considered merely in the light 
of places for the exhibition of works of 
art. But it is their opinion, that as by 
increased facilities of admission to the 
inspection of mere works of art, civilisa- 
tion has been encouraged and public taste 
improved, so a more free admission to 
religious edifices, under proper regulation, 
may be made conducive not merely to the 
gratification of curiosity and the acquire- 
ment of historical knowledge, but to the 
growth and progress of religious impres- 
sions, by leading the mind of the specta- 
tor from the contemplation of the build- 
ing to a consideration of the views with 
which, and the purposes for which, it 
was originally erected and is still main- 
tained. 

The Committee refer to the evidence 
of Mr. Britton, the well-known author 
of ‘ British Cathedrals,’ who, for 45 
years, has devoted his talents to the study 
of our national edifices and monuments, 
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as showing the improvement of the peo- 
ple, through the increased opportunities 
afforded them of studying those subjects, 
and the confidence which of late years 
has been placed in their discretion; and 
also to the evidence of Mr. Allan 
Cunningham, the author of the Lives of 
British Artists, and Mr. Edward Wedlake 
Brayley, the Historian of ‘Westminster 
Abbey. 

The Committee inquired into the state 
of the monuments in the Cathedral of 
St. Paul's and in Westminster Abbey ; 
and refer generally to the evidence there- 
on, which shows how desirable it would 
be that means should be adopted for 
preserving and repairing, if necessary, 
those national monuments. The public 
monuments in Westminster Abbey may 
be divided into several classes ; viz. royal 
monuments, monuments to noble and dis- 
tinguished personages, some of which 
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have been erected by Votes of Parliament ; 
also monuments to public men by sub- 
scription, and monuments to private in- 
dividuals. The Committee are of opinion, 
that increased attention should be paid to 
the preservation of the ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, and of the royal and other monu- 
ments contained therein ; and they enter- 
tain a hope that arraagements may be 
made by the Cathedral authorities to 
allow the larger portions of Westminster 
Abbey, and of St. Paul’s and other Ca- 
thedrals throughout the country, to be 
open freely to the public daily, and espe- 
cially on Sundays, reconciling such free 
admission with the due and undisturbed 
performance of religious services, though 
it may be required to continue a small 
reduced fee, or other sufficient restriction, 
in regard to the chapels, and smaller or 
more intricate portions of those edifices. 
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ROMAN PAVEMENT AT GLOUCESTER. 


Towards the end of April some work- 
men employed in digging the foundation 
for a house near the Cross, Gloucester, 
belonging to Mr. Workman, discovered 
about nine feet below the surface the re- 
mains of a tessellated Roman pavement, 
the dimensions of which cannot be ascer- 
tained, as it appears to extend under the 
adjoining houses. The colours are white, 
red, bluish grey, and pale and dark brown. 
The tessere are mostly cubes of various 
sizes, and from one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch, some triangular and of various 
shapes. The cement on which the pave- 
ment was laid was about one inch thick, 
composed of sand and pounded brick and 
lime, forming togetber a very hard sub- 
stance. Theinterstices are filled up with 
cement so hard that it is even more diffi- 
cult to break than the tesseree them- 
selves. The white and pale brown tes- 
sere appear to be of a hard calcareous 
stone and bear a good polish ; the red are 
of a fine sort of brick; the bluish grey of 
a hard argillaceous stone, found in many 
parts of Gloucestershire, and called blue 
lias ; and the dark brown appear to be of 
the granite found at St. Vincent’s rocks, 
near Bristol. 





ROMAN PAVEMENT AT LEICESTER. 


A new tessellated Roman pavement has 
recently been discovered at Leicester. 
It measures 20 feet by 17 feet. The 
tesseree are very small, and exhibit a 
regular pattern, divided into octagonal 
compartments richly embroidered with 
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wreaths, &c. within which are devices of 
great variety and beauty. 





BRITISH CANOE. 

An ancient canoe was lately found 
in Haddenham Fen, Isle of Ely, by some 
men digging gault, five feet below the 
surface. It was lying bottom upwards, 
and is in length twenty-six feet, and in 
breadth something above four feet, with 
rullocks for three pair of oars; about five 
feet in length was broken off the canoe in 
getting it out. It appeared on close in- 
spection to be hollowed out from the trunk 
of a single tree, like that found in 1834, 
near the river Arun in Sussex, now 
placed in the court-yard uf the British 
Museum, and engraved in the 26th 
volume of the Archxologia. That canoe 
is 35 feet long. 





On excavating the earth for the founda- 
tion of a new wall at the Wilton Prison 
near Taunton, the remains of an oak were 
discovered 16 feet below the surface. 
The appearance of the trunk and branches 
was that of their having been charred, 
being quite black, and almost in a fossi- 
lized state. Near these forest remains 
were a number of hedge nuts, presenting 
a similar appearance. 





HUMAN BONES FOUND IN KENT. 

In the month of January Jast, in lower- 
ing a hill on the Pilgrims’ Road, (see our 
June number,) between Wrotham and 
Trottescliffe (commonly called Trosley), 
the labourers dug up, within two feet of 
the surface, a considerable quantity of 
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human bones, the remains of bodies 
which had been buried in the chalk. It 
was surmised by some persons that these 
were the bones of pilgrims, who had been 
murdered by robbers, whilst others 
imagined they belonged to the slain in 
some ancient battle. But, in either sup- 
position, the public highway would appear 
the least likely place for their interment, 
and the more probable explanation of the 
circumstance is, that the bodies were 
deposited before the formation of the road 
in the ante-Christian times. It was re- 
marked that, a few years since, a great 
many human skeletons were found in the 
same road, about half a mile from these; 
that in 1797, when the road from Seven- 
oaks to Farningham, which passes through 
Otford, was widened, many skeletons were 
found in the chalk; and in 1835, when 
the London and Hastings road was turned 
at Morant’s Court Hill, nearly twenty 
skeletons were found in a chalk§ field in 
the parish of Otford, together with some 
of the implements which frequently occur 
in the interments of the Britons. 





ROMAN PAVEMENT AT SALSBURG. 
In excavating near the Cathedral at 
Salsburg, for the foundation of the bronze 
statue of Mozart (now being cast by 
Stigimaier, at Munich), the workmen 
struck, at a depth of six feet, upon a hard 
substance, which resisted the spade; a 
shower of rain coming on, they left their 
work for a short time, and, on their return, 
found a beautifully arabesqued Roman 
mosaic pavement. It is of black, red, 
and white marble, polished, and very 
similar to the one discovered by Prince 
Schwarzenburg at Aigen in 1817, and ap- 
parently of the Augustan age. It is in 
perfect preservation, and appears to form 
the edge of the inner court of some build- 
ing. 





POMPEII. 

A search among the ruins of Pompeii, 
which took place on the 17th May, led to 
the discovery of a marble statue, a silver 
vase, and a quantity of gold, silver and 
bronze medals, in a good state of pre- 
servation. 

FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Booxs.—M. Trou has recently pub- 
lished a volume of Historical and Arch- 
seological researches on the town of Pou- 
loise, which is of no small use to the 
local examiners of the antiquities of that 
district.—Mons. E. de Maslatrie, and the 
Curé of St. Etienne du Mont, have pub- 
lished jointly a very useful little volume 
on the History and Antiquities of that 
church and its parish, one of the most 
interesting in Paris, from its comprising 
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all the Mont St. Genevieve, on the 
flanks of which are built most of the Col- 
leges of the old University. 

The municipal Council of Orthez has 
purchased the tower and the other re- 
mains of the Castle of Moncade, in which 
several of the most dramatic scenes of the 
history of Béarn took place. These re- 
lics of the Castle will be preserved from 
further degradation. 








The Prefect of the department of the 
Bouches du Rhone has lately nominated 
an Archeological Commission, sitting at 
Aix, for superintending the excavations 
in search of Roman antiquities, making 
at that place in virtue of a resolution of 
the Council General of the department, 
and the Municipal Council of the town, 
who have both voted the necessary funds 
for defraying the expenses. The Presi- 
dent of the Commission is M. Bernard, 
Member of the Council General, and 
Dean of the Faculty of Law; the Secre- 
tary is M. Renouard, the learned Biblio- 
pole of the same town: and among its 
members are the Marquis de Lagoy, Cor- 
respondent of the Institute, M. Rouchon 
Guigne, M. Gendarme de Berotte, &c. 
The latter gentleman, who is head en- 
gineer of the department, is specially in- 
trusted with the superintendance of the 
excavations. These have been com- 
menced to the west of the town in a 
place known as the Enclos Niel. On 
the second day of the operations there 
was found at rather more than a yard’s 
depth several bases of columns in situ, 
remains of coarse mosaic, fragments of 
porphyry, marble, and fine pottery. On 
the following days were found more bases 
of columns, and almost all the fragments 
of a fine vase in red pottery with orna- 
ments of good design, and a band with 
figures in relief all round the vase repre- 
senting a hunting scene. This vase has 
been since completely restored. At a 
later period a fine mosaic pavement has 
been found, and is now under the course 
of clearing: it is of great variety of co- 
lours, well preserved. In the same town, 
but at another spot, a large column of 
granite broken in two has been found at 
twelve fect below the actual surface. 
There is no doubt of the two Councils 
continuing to vote annual funds for pur- 
suing these and similar researches. 





The Brood-Huys or Maison du Roy 
on the Grande Place at Brussels, has just 
been directed to be put in a complete 
state of repair, and to be restored in ex- 
actly its original style by the proprietess, 
a lady resident in Paris. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


Serious disturbances have occurred at 
Toulouse, originating in the Government 
pressing for fiscal duties hitherto not 
collected. On the 13th July the dis- 
turbances increased so much, that the 
National Guard advised M. Mabul, the 
Prefect, to resign; he accordingly retired 
from the city, and surrendered his office 
to the senior member of the Council of 
Prefecture. The Moniteur publishes a 
royal ordinance, appointing M. Maurice 
Duval to the Prefecture of Toulouse. 

The papers admit, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, the total failure of the expedition 
of General Bugeaud, in Africa. The 
French have set fire to the harvests in 
the fields, destroyed the villages and pur- 
sued the natives a considerable way in the 
country, but all to little effect : thus after 
twelve years war, the object of their ex- 
pedition is still unattained. 


DENMARK, 


The Danish government has concluded 
atreaty with Great Britain, relative to 
the passage of the Sound, the duration of 
which is limited to 10 years, from the 15th 
June ult., but may be prolonged for 10 
years more, if agreeable to the contracting 
parties. According to the new tariff es- 
tablished by the Danish government, the 
duties on coffee and cocoa are to be re- 
duced. 


SPAIN, 


Arquelles has been elected guardian of 
the young Queen. On the termination 
of a discussion on this subject in the 
Senate, the President of the Council de- 
clared that no communication on the sub- 
ject had taken place between the Ex- 
Queen and the Cabinet, and that there was 
reason to believe that she did not intend 
to return to Spain.—10,000/. part of the 
instalment of 50,0007. has been sent from 
Madrid for the British Legion.—A dread- 
ful tempest lately arose in Navalcarnuo, 
accompanied by a ehower of stones, which 
lasted two hours: the country had the 
appearance of being buried in snow, and 
is one scene of desolation. 

The clock tower of the cathedral of 
Valladolid gave way on the 31st May, 
after a frightful storm which broke over 
the town, and lasted nearly two hours. 
Fortunately no lives were lost. 
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PORTUGAL, 

A calamitous earthquake has taken 
place in the isle of Terceira. The Villa 
da Praia de Victoria was reduced to a 
state of complete ruin at half-past three 
in the morning of the 15th June. There 
exists not one stone upon another, and 
even the water has disappeared. Some 
places in the environs of Praia have also 
been destroyed, and the people are living 
encamped in the adjoining fields, 


GREECE. 
Greece breathes only war, and emanci- 


pation. Numerous bands of armed men 
from Athens join the insurgents in 
Crete; and others the Thessalonians. 


An insurrection in Volo, is likewise an- 
nounced. Tahir Pasha has landed 10,000 
Turks in Candia, and several engage- 
ments have taken place between them and 
the Christian insurgents. The latter 
were badly armed, but had defended 
themselves bravely, and forced the Turks 
to return to their fortresses, where they 
were blockaded. The insurrection in 
Macedonia and Thessaly has assumed the 
form of a regular government, publishing 
official proclamations, signed with a seal 
representing a Greek cross. It is ex- 
pected that Romania will declare itself 
free, and resume its ancient name of 
Thrace. The insurgent chief, Valenzas, 
maintains his ground at Mount Olympus, 
and had a body of 1200 men, well armed, 
under his command. 


EGYPT. 


The following conditions have been 
offered by the Porte to Mehemet Ali, ac- 
cording to the recommendations of the 
Conference :—1, The hereditary posses- 
sion of Egypt is confirmed to Mehemet 
Ali, and his descendants in a@ direct line. 
2. Mehemet Ali will be allowed to no- 
minate his own officers up to the rank of 
acolonel. The Viceroy can only confer 
the title of pacha with the consent of the 
Sultan. 3. The annual contribution is 
fixed at 80,000 purses, or 40,000,000 of 
piastres, or 400,000/. 4. The Viceroy 
will not be allowed to build a ship of war 
without the permission of the Sultan. 
5. The laws and regulations of the em- 
pire are to be observed in Egypt, with 
such changes as the peculiarity of the 
Egyptian people may render necessary 
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but which changes must receive the sanc- 
tion of the Porte. 

The Pacha has given his unconditional 
adhesion to every article of the modified 
firman. ‘Tbe new treaty for the settle- 
ment of these Eastern affairs was signed 
on the 13th July at the Foreign Office, 
in London, by the representatives of Aus- 
tria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, and 
Russia. 

UNITED STATES. 


Congress met on the 3lst of May, and 
having received the message of President 
Tyler, then adjourned. The President, 
in regard to foreign relations, says that no 
important changes have taken place, and 
he sees nothing that can destroy the hope 
of being able to preserve peace. The 
business relative to Alexander M‘Leod 
he desires and intends to have settled 
amicably and peaceable. The correspon- 
dence on the subject between the Ameri- 
can Secretary and her Britannic Majesty 
is laid before Congress. The decision of 
the Supreme Court of New York, on 
M‘Leod’s motion to be discharged from 
imprisonment, has not yet been pro- 
nounced. The population of the Union 
exceeds seventeen millions, and will con- 
tinue to progress, in aratio which doubles 
in a period of about 23 years. As re- 
gards financial matters, the probable de- 
ficit of the present year is calculated at 
11,406,132 dollars. He attaches great 
importance to the appointment of a suit- 
able fiscal agent. Upon such an agent, 
he believes, depends the establishment of 
a currency of uniform value. The present 
evil state of things he attributes to past 
legislation, and the mal-practices of the 
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people. He expresses his willingness to 
sign the Bill for a National Bank, if the 
Congress should press it, and says that 
he will act according to the judgment 
of the representatives of the people. Heis 
favourable to the distribution of the public 
lands. The defences of the country, par- 
ticularly the navy and the fortifications of 
the ports, are to be put into a state of 
efficiency. The Slave Trade he supposed 
was on the increase; but added that the 
highest considerations of public honour, as 
well as the strongest promptings of hu- 
Mmanity, required a resort to the most 
vigorous measures to suppress it. 


CANADA, 


A dreadful accident happened at Que- 
bec, on the 17th of May, by the falling 
of a great portion of the rock on which 
the defences of the city were built. About 
250 feet of the cliff gave way and fell on 
the houses in Chaplain-street. The 
masses of rock were so heavy, and the 
ruin of the houses so complete, that it 
took along time to clear away the rubbish. 
Nearly thirty dead bodies were extricated, 
besides many with very serious injuries, 
and more were supposed to be under the 
ruins. The Quebec Mercury says that it 
is reported that the shock of an earthquake 
was felt, during the preceding night, in 
various parts of the town; but it is gene- 
rally believed that the fall of the cliff was 
occasioned by the numerous springs filter- 
ing through the crevices of the rock. The 
tortifications destroyed will require much 
labour and no inconsiderable expense to 
rebuild. The houses destroyed were 
used for marine stores. 
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June 21. The anniversary of the me- 
morable battle of Vittoria witnessed the 
launch of the Trafalgar, of 120 guns, at 
Woolwich, in the presence of her Majes- 
ty and Prince Albert. The ceremony of 
the christening was performed by Lady 
Bridport, a niece of the immortal Nelson, 
with a bottle of wine—a relic of the stock 
which Lord Nelson had on board ‘‘ The 
Victory” at the battle of Trafalgar, and 
which was presented for that express pur- 
pose by the Countess Nelson. Crowded 
upon the poop were veteran survivors 
of the battle of Trafalgar, commanded by 
Lieutenant Rivers, who lost a limb in 
the memorable action. 

June 23. The King and Queen of the 
Belgians and suite, accompanied by their 
infant son, the Duke de Brabant, arrived 
at Buckingham Palace on a visit to the 
Queen. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XVI. 


June 25. Prince Albert laid the first 
stone of the almshouses and chapel be- 
longing to the Fellowship Porters’ Pro- 
vident and Benevolent Institution, at 
Spring-grove, Weston-hill, Norwood. 
The almshouses, twenty-four in number, 
will be erected in the pointed style, and 
in the form of an amphitheatre, with the 
chapel in the centre. Immediately after 
his Royal Highness visited the Norwood 
Schools, in which more than 1000 of the 
orphan children of London are brought 


up. 

oo 5. An accident involving a dread- 
ful loss of life took place at Rotherham, 
in Yorkshire. A small vessel, with 
about 150 young persons of both sexes 
on board, was launched from Chamber's 
boat yard, when nv sooner had it reached 
the water than it suddenly rolled over, 
and every individual ° ate was im- 
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mersed in the stream. The number of 
lives lost was about fifty. 

July 11. A remarkable convulsion of 
nature, resembling the landslip of Ax- 
mouth, took place at Sidmouth. It com- 
menced about half-past six in the evening 
by a rumbling noise, resembling a distant 
peal of thunder, and at seven o'clock part 
of the Peak Hill was observed to glide 
majestically towards the ocean, carrying 
everything before it, and forming a rock 
or pillar out of the sea (70 feet high and 
175 in circumference), opposite to the 
town, and a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. It is covered with fossils, and is 
of a hard iron-like substance. 

Lighthouse on the Goodwin Sands.— 
This great national undertaking, a fixed 
lighthouse on the Goodwin Sands, is now 
in progress, under the management and 
patent of Mr. William Bush, civil en- 
gineer. It is Mr. Bush’s intention, in 
the erection of this light, to float and sink 
iron caissons of from 30 to 50 feet dia- 
meter, and to excavate the sand from the 
internal part of the caisson by means of 
air-chambers, until he arrives at the chalk 
rock, in order to obtain a permanent and 
solid foundation. These caissons will be 
filled with concrete and masonry work, 
and upon this base a column of about 
140 feet high, for the lighthouse, will be 
raised. A number of men are now at 


work at Deal preparing the first caisson. 


NEW CHURCHES, 


June 26. The consecration of Trinity 
New Church, Bedford, and Burial Ground, 
was performed by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Ely. It has been just 
completed after the design of John Brown, 
esq. architect of Norwich, and forms the 
centre of the improvements of the town 
of Bedford, surrounded by the Crescent, 
the Harpur Almshouses and Gardens. 

June 28. The Holy Trinity Church, 
West Bromwich, which has recently been 
erected, and endowed by contribution 
and a grant of 5002. from the Diocesan 
Society, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Lichfield. This edifice was erected 
from a design by S. W. Dankes, esq. of 
Cheltenham. The style of architecture 
is early English, which is preserved 
throughout the building. The roof is of 
novel construction, requiring no tie-beam, 
thereby affording a spacious area without 
any interruption. ‘The total accommo- 
dation affords sittings for 930, of which 
410 are appropriated for free sittings and 
Sunday School children. The Rey. 
Hamilton Sydney Beresford is appointed 
Minister. 

July 3. Consecration of Ash Chapel- 


of-Ease at Martock,—The Lord Bishop 
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of Bath and Wells performed the inter- 
esting duty of consecrating this sacred 
edifice, in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of clergy and gentry of the county. 
It is a substantial building of Ham Hill 
stone, and provision has been made for 
300 free sittings. The cost (including 
1000/. for the endowment) is under 2000/. 

July 15. The new church of the Holy 
Trinity at Twickenham was consecrated 
by the Bishop of London. The first 
stone was laid by the late Ven. Arch- 
deacon Cambridge on the 31st of August 
last. It is situate on Twickenham Com- 
mon, on the road leading to Hampton, 
is one of the modern Gothic order, and 
is capable of containing between 600 and 
700 persons, including 300 free seats. It 
has been built and endowed by subscrip- 
tion. 

Chepstow Church.—The restoration 
of this fine relic of Norman architecture 
is now completed. The chancel and 
transepts, which were destroyed by the 
fall of the tower about 150 years since, 
have been rebuilt, and the church, which 
was originally built in the form of a ca- 
thedral, is now restored to its former di- 
mensions, and contains 1800 sittings, 800 
of which are free—thus affording in- 
creased accommodation to 1000 persons. 
On entering through the richly decorated 
western doorway the interior has a fine 
effect, the nave, with its grand range of 
semi-circular arches reposing on massive 
piers, having a venerable and solemn ap- 
pearance: two lofty arches divide it from 
the transepts and chancel, through which 
is seen the noble east window, ornamented 
with stained glass, by Miller of London. 
The Bishop of Llandaff contributed the 
munificent sum of 3007. towards the ex- 
pense, which has exceeded 3,500/. 

The conditions of Mr. Watts Russell’s 
truly munificent offer towards the reno- 
vation of St. Mary’s church, Stafford, 
are now complied with; his noble contri- 
bution of 5,000/. having been met by the 
sum of 3,000/. which is the present amount 
of the subscriptions of the inhabitants of 
the town and county. Operations will 
be commenced forthwith, to carry into 
effect the interior restoration, in a man- 
ner comporting with the original magni- 
ficence of this venerable structure. ‘The 
external repairs will be conducted, so far 
as the subscriptions will allow. 

The Stockport Viaduct.—The Man- 
chester and Birmingham direct line of 
railway runs over, not through, the town 
of Stockport. The arches of the viaduct, 
which is just completed, literally stride 
over that large town. Standing in a 
valley, it was teo low for the level of the 
railroad. Mr. Buck, the engineer, had 
the first stone of the Viaduct laid on the 
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9th of March, 1839, and the last or cap- 
stone on the 2Iist Dec. 1840. Thus in 
twenty-one months was completed a via- 
duct, based on the solid rock, of 26 arches, 
22 of 63 feet span, and four of 20 feet 
span. The lengthis 1786 feet. It stands 
111 feet above the Mersey, which flows 
beneath, and is thus five feet higher than 
the Menai bridge. ‘The foundation in 
the sandstone is six feet deep, and nine 
feet of stonework above ground. From 
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thence to the springing of the arch, the 
piers are of brickwork, and the huge 
bends of the same material; brick was 
used, as less likely, when well made, to 
chip, splinter, or decay. The quantity 
of bricks used amounted to 11,000,000 ; 

there were also used 400,000 cubic feet 
of stone, and the whole cost 70,000/. 
The utmost ‘settling’ of the whole 
work, after taking the wooden supporters 
from the arches, is half an inch. 
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Berwickshire—Sir H. P. Campbell. 
Buteshire—Right Hon. Sir W. Rze. 
Caithness-shire—*G. Traill. 
Clackmannan and Kinross—Col. Abercromby. 
Dumbartenshire—*A. Smollett. 
Dumfriesshire—J. J. H. Johnstone. 
Dumfries Burghs—W. Ewart. 
Dundee—* Mr. Duncan. 
Edinburghshire—*J. Ramsey. 
Edinburgh—T. B. Macaulay, W. G. Craig. 
Elgin Burghs—*Sir A. L. Hay. 
Elginshire—Major L. C. Bruce. 
Falkirk—*W. Baird. 

Fifeshire—Capt. J. E. Wemyss. 
Forfarshire—* Lord F, Gordon. 
Glasgow—J. Dennistoun, J. Oswald. 
Greenock—R. Wallace. 
Haddingtonshire—Sir T. B. Hepburn. 
Haddington Burghs—*Mr. Baltour. 
Inverness-shire—H. J. Baillie. 

Inverness Burghs—J. Morrison. 
Kilmarnock Burghs—*W. Johnson. 
Kincardineshire—Major-Gen. H. Arbuthnot. 
Kirkcaldy Burghs—Col. R. Ferguson. 
Kirkcudbright—A. Murray. 
Lanarkshire—*Capt. Lockhart. 

Leith Burghs—Right Hon. A. Rutherfurd. 
Linlithgowshire—Hon. C. Hope. 
Montrose Burghs—P. Chalmers. 

Orkney (county)—F. Dundas. 
Paisley—A. Hastie. 

Peeblesshire—W. F. Mackenzie. 
Perthshire—H. H. Drummond. 
Perth—Right Hon. F. Maule. 
Renfrewshire—*P. M. Stewart. f 
Ross and Cromartyshires—T. Mackenzie, 
Roxburghshire—*Hon. T. Scott. 
Selkirkshire—A. Pringle. 

St. Andrew’s, &c.—E. Ellice. 

Stirling Burghs—Lord Dalmeny. 
Stirlingshire—* W. Forbes. 
Sutherlandshire—D. Dundas. 

Wick Burghs—J. Loch. 

Wigton Burghs—J. M‘Taggart. 
Wigtonshire—*Capt, Dalrymple. 


List of Members of the House of Commons. 
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IRELAND. 


Antrim County—N. Alexander, J. D. Irving. 

Armagh County—Lord Acheson, Colonel Verner. 

Arinagh—Col, Rawdon. 

Athlone—*Captain Beresford. 

Bandon—Sergeant Jackson. 

Belfast—J. E. Tennent, *J. Johnson. 

Carlow County—Colonel Bruen, *H1. Bunbury. 

Carlow—*Captain Layard. 

Cashel—Dr. Stock. 

Carrickfergus—P. Kirk. 

Cavan County—J. Young, Colonel Clements, 

Clare County — Major W. N. M‘Namara, C. 
O'Brien. 

Clonmel—D. R. Pigot. 

Coleraine—E. Litton, 

Cork—*F, S. Murphy, D. Callaghan. 

Cork Countyt—E. B. Roche, D. O'Cunnell. 

Donegal County—Sir E. S. Hayes, Colonel E. M. 
Conolly. 

Downpatrick—D. Ker. [reagh. 

Downshire— Earl of Hillsborough, Viscount Castle- 

Drogheda—Sir W. Somerville. 

Dublin—*E. Grogan, *J. B. West. 

Dublin County—*J. Hamilton, *Captain Taylor. 

Dublin University—Hon. F. Shaw, Dr. Lefroy. 

Dundalk—T. N. Redington. 

Dungannon—Lord Northland. 

Dungarvon—Right Hon. R. L. Sheil. 

Enniskillen—Hon., A. H. Coie. 

Ennis—H. Bridgeman. 

Fermanagh County —M. Archdall, Sir A. B, 
Brooke. 

Galway County—J. J. Bodkin, T. B. Martin. 

Galway Town—*Sir V. Blake, M. J. Blake. 

Kerry County— Mr. J. O'Connell, *Hon. W. 
Brown. 

Kildare County—Right Hon. M. O'Ferrall, R. 
Archbold, 

Kilkenvy County.—Hon.Colonel P. Butler, Major 
G. Bryan. 

Kilkenny—J. O'Connell. 

King’s County—Colonel Westenra, A. Armstrong. 

Kinsale—*W. H. Watson. 

Leitrim County—Lieutenant-Colonel S. White, 
Lord Viscount Ciements. 

Limerick County—W. S. O’Brien, *C, Powell. 

Limerick City—Sir D, Roche, *J. O’Brien. 

Lisburne—Captain H, Maynell. 

Longford County—L. White, Colonel H. White. 

Londonderry County—Sir R. Bateson, Captain 
T. Jones. 

Londonderry—Sir R. A Ferguson. 

Louth County—R. M. Bellew, *T. V. Dawson. 

Mallow—Sir D. J. Norreys. 

Mayo County—M. Blake, R. D. Browne. 

Meath County—D. O'Connell, H. Grattan. 

Monaghan County—Hon. H. R. Westenra, *E. P. 
Shirley. 

Newry—*Lord Newry. 

New Ross—*Col. Gore: 

Portarlington—Hon, G. Damer. 

Roscommon County —The O’Conor Don, F. 
French. 

Quecn’s County—Sir C. H. Coote, *Hon. T. Vesey. 

Sligo County—Colonel Perceval, *O. Gore. 

Sligo Borough—J. P. Somers. 

Tralee—M. O’Connell. 

Tipperary—R. O. Cave, *V. Maher. Pry 

Tyrone County—Lord C. Hamilton, Hon.H.T. L. 

Waterford County—Hon. S, Carew, W. V. 
Stuart. 

Waterford—*W. Christmas, *W. M. Reade. 

Wexford County—J. Power, *V. Hatton. 

Wexford Borough—*Sir T. Esmonde. 

Westmeath County—*H. M. Tuite,*B. Chapman. 

Wicklow County—Sir R. Howard,*Maj. Acton. 

Youghal—Hon. C. C. Cavendish. 





+ D. O'Connell, Esq. being returned for two 
places (Cork and Meath) leaves one seat for lie- 
land still in abeyance, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 11. Edward-William-Rudgard Earl, 
of the city of Lincoln, merchant (in respect for 
the memory of his late reputed father, John 
Rudgard, late of Lincoln, merchant, deceased), 
to bear the name of Rudgard, in lieu of Earl. 

June 25. Thomas-Dove Jones, of Stamford, 
co. Lincoln, and Eman. Coll. Camb., gent. 
eldest son of Thomas Jones and Elizabeth, 
only child of Thomas Dove, late of West 
Deeping, ey to discontinue the surname of 
Jones, and use the surname of Dove. 

June 28. The Right Hon, Fox Maule sworn 
of the Privy Council.—The Right Hon. George 
Stevens Byng to be Treasurer of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Household, vice the Earl of Surrey ; 
and the Right Hon. Lord Arthur-Marcus- 
Cecil Hill, Comptroller to Her Majesty’s 
Household, vice Byng. 

June 29. Vice-Adm. John-Chambers White 
Rear-Admirals Charles Richardson, C.B., and 
Sir Arthur Farquhar, Knt. C.B., and Commo- 
dore Sir James-John-Gordon Bremer, Kant. 
C.B., to be Knights Commanders of the Bath. 
Captains Sir F. Senhouse, Knt., Thomas 
Herbert, the Hon. R. 8. Dundas, Thomas 
Bourchier, James Scott, C. R. D. Bethune, 
Joseph Nias, and Thomas Maitland, all of the 
Royal Navy, to be Companions of the Bath.— 
Marcus Costello, esq. to be Attorney-General 
of Gibraltar. 

July1. Lt.-Col. Henry-Fisher Salter, toaccept 
the insignia, of the third class, of the Order 
of the Doorance empire, conferred in approba- 
tion of his services in Candahar, Cabool, and 
at the capture of Ghuznee.—Francis Offley 
Martin, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, to be an Assistant Tithe Commissioner 
for _— purposes. 

July 2. 37th Foot, Capt. Francis Skelly to 
be Major. ; 91st Foot, Major Cornwall Burne 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. Dugald Ducat to be 
Major. 

uly 6. Her Majesty has been pleased to 

appoint the Earlof Surrey to be Captain of the 

eomen of the Guard, in the room of the Earl 
of Ilchester, resigned. 

July 13. Unattached, Brevet Major Harvey 
Welman, 57th Foot, to be Major. 

July 16. 63rd Foot, Capt. Park-Percy Ne- 
ville to be Major.—91st Foot, Brevet Colonel 
Roderick Macneil, from half-pay Unattached, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice Cornwall Burne, who 
i Canadian Regiment, Lieut.- 
Col. William Elliot, to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 
—Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. H. Newton, and Bre- 
vet Major Gillies Macpherson, from the 99th 
Foot, to be Majors.—Brevet, Captains Patrick 
Cruickshank, and Robert Muter, of the Royal 
Canadian Regiment, Capt. Barry Fox, of the 
64th Foot, and Capt. John Gardiner, 82d Foot, 
to be Majors in the Army.—Staff Assistant- 
Surgeon John-Loftus Hartwell to be Assistant- 
Surgeon to the Royal Mil. Asylum.—Lan- 
caster Yeomanry Cav., Lord Francis Egerton 
to be Major-Commandant. 

July 19. Thomas-Frederick Elliot, ~. the 
Hon. Edward-Ernest Villiers, and John- 
George-Shaw Lefevre, esq. to be Commis- 
sioners for superintending the sale and settle- 
ment of the waste lands of the Crown in the 
British Colonies, and the conveyance of emi- 
grants thither, under the title of “‘ The Colo- 
nial Land and Emigration Board ;”? also to be 
the Colonization Commissioners of South Aus- 
tralia, in pursuance of the Act 4 and 5 Will. 
IV.—The Rev. Charles-Edmund Keene, of 
Swyncombe-house, Oxf., only surviving son 


and heir of Benjamin Keene, esq., sometime 
M.P. for Cambridge, by Mary, only child and 
heir of George Ruck, of Swincombe, esq. 
deceased, to take the surname of Ruck before 
Keene. : 

July 20. Thomas Harpur, ye be Regis- 
— of Deeds in the island of Saint Christo- 

er. 

July 23. Royal Canadian Regt., the Lieut.- 
General commanding the Forces in Canada 
for the time being, to be Colonel.—Francis 
Thomas, of Bucklersbury, in the city of Lon- 
don, solicitor, in compliance with the will of 
Thomas Kearsey, of Bucklersbury and Wal- 
lington-house, Surrey, gent. deceased, to take 
the name of Kearsey instead of Thomas. 


Lord Castlemaine has been elected a Repre- 
sentative Peer of Ireland. 

Lieut.-General Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B. has 
been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Company’s Forces on the Madras Establish- 
ment, 


NAVAL Promotions. 
Ss W. Chambers (acting) to 
elorus 16; in East Indies, Arthur Morrell 
to Calcutta 84; Mediterranean, Wm. Louis 
to Stromboli steamer; Richard Byron to 
Champion 18, at Portsmouth; J. P. D. Lar- 
com to Scout 18, at Sheerness. 
Promotion.—Lieut. B. J. Sulivan, to the rank 
of Commander. 


EccuesiaASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. K. Hamilton, to be Treasurer and 
Canon of Salisbury. 

Rev. T. D. Bernard, Great Baddow V. Essex. 

Rev. R. Bickerstaff, Lydiate P. C. Lanc. 

Rey. E. S. Bosanquet, Bolingbroke cum Hareby 
R. Line. 

Rev. W. H. Brandreth, Standish R. Lanc. 

Rev. J. Brown, St. Martin’s R. Leicester. 

Rev. A. Bunn, Kinnersley R. Salop. 

Rev. H. Campbell, Swithland R. Leic. 

Rev. S. R. Capel, St. Mary and St. Martin R. 
Wareham, Dorset. 

Rev. G. H. Capron, Stoke Doyle R. Northamp. 

Rev. G. W. T. Carwithen, Frithelstock P. C. 


Devon. 
Rey. T. Curme, Sandford V. Oxon. 
Rev. H. W. B. Daubeny, Hannington V. Wilts. 
Rev. J. D. Dixon, Thornes P. C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. R. Eldridge, Chipping-Norton V. Oxon. 
Rey. E. Elmhirst, Shawell R. Leicest. 
Rev. T. Evans, Kilken R. Flint. 
Rev. F. Fulford, Croydon V. Camb. 
Rev. S. J. Gambier, Grimshill P. C. Salop. 
Rev. R. Grant, Downton V. Wilts. 
Rev. J. Graves, Stretton Grandsome V. Here- 
fordsh. 
Rev. H. F. Gray, Pilton cum Wootten, Som. 
Rev. J. Hamilton, Beddington R. Surrey. 
Rev. G. E. Howman, Barnsley R. Glouc. 
Rev. E. H. Johnson, Poling V. Sussex. 
ev. G. W. Kershaw, Thwaite R. Suffolk. 
Rey. J. Lupton, Ovingdean R. Sussex. 
Rey. G. D. Miller, Skenfreth V. Monmouthsh. 
Rey. J. Prosser, Thame V. Oxon. 
Rev. R. V. Pryor, Spettisbury-cum-Charlton 
V. Dorset. 
Rev. W. Ramsden, Hales and Heckingham 
P. C. Norfolk. 
Rev. R. Reade, Romaldkirk R. Yorksh. 
Rev. T. M. Ready, Mountnessing V. Essex. 
Rey. J. H. Risley, Akely R. Bucks. 
Rey. H, Rogers, All Saints’ V. Bristol. 
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Hon. and Rev. J. Sandilands, Coston R. Leic. 

Rev. T. M. Sherwood, Pauntley P.C. Glouc. 

Rey. W. Smith, Stewton R. Linc. 

Rev. J. Taylor, St. John’s P.C. Dunkinfieid, 
Cheshire. 

Rey. F. Thompson, St. Giles’s P. C. Durham. 

Rev. T. Townsend, Upper Shuckburgh P. C. 


arw. 
Rev. T. L. Trotter, Great Stainton R. Durham. 
Rev. W. Vernon, Little Hampton V. Sussex. 
Rev. T. Vores, St. Mary’s P. C, Hastings. 
Hon. and Rev. B, W. West, Withyham R. 
Sussex. — 
Rev. J. Wright, Congham R. Norfolk. 
Rev. J.C. Young, Minety V. Wilts. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. G. A. Dawson, to the Earl of Belmore. 

Rev. J. D. Hull, to the Duchess of Gordon. 

Rev. J. Marshall, to the Bishop of Dunkeld, 
Dumblane, and Fife. 

Rev. H. Owen, to the Earl of Stradbroke. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. D. G. Bishop, to the Mastership of Bunt- 
ingford Grammar School. 

Rev. W. Boulton, to be Head Master of Wem 
Grammar School, Salop. 

Rev. J. W. Donaldson, to be Head Master of 
Bury St. Edmund’s Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 


June 13. The Hon. Mrs. Boyle, a son.—— 
19. The wife of H. R. Upeher, esq. of She- 
ringham Hall, Norfolk, a son.—In Upper 
Grosvenor-st. Viscountess Folkestone, a son 
and heir.——At Brislington, the wife of T. G. 
Matthews, esq. a son and heir.——22. At Pem- 
bury, Kent, the wife of J. William Finch, esq. 
a dau.—2#. At Sidney Lodge, Cambridge, 
the residence of her father-in-law, the Rev. 
Dr. Chafy, the wife of W. Westwood Chafy, 
esq. of Conington House, co. Camb. a son and 
heir.—26. At the Deanery, the wife of the 
Very Rev. Dr. Merrewether, Dean of Hereford, 
a son.—27. At Bloxworth, Dorset, the wife 
of Major William Bragge, a dau.—In the 
Close of Salisbury, the wife of G. B. Townsend, 
esq. a son.—30. At Benfield House, West- 
ry the wife of Lieut.-Col. Airey, 34th regt. 
a dau. 

Lately. At Westover, I. W. the wife of the 
Hon. W. A’Court Holmes, a son.——At Alves- 
ton, the Hon. Mrs. Woodmass, a son.——At 
the British Museum, the wife of Sir F. Mad- 
den, a son.—At Westbrook, Lady Geergiana 
Ryder, a dau.——Lady Henniker, a son and 
heir.—In Belgrave-st. the Countess of Pom- 
fret, a son.——At Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith, the wife of the Rev. Edw. Wickham, a 
dau.——aAt Bute-house, Brompton, Lady Sarah 
Ingestre, a son.—In Upper Grosvenor-st. 
Mrs. Henry Kingscote, a son.—In Dublin, 
the Baroness de Roebeck, a son.——At Wim- 
pole Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Yorke, a son.—— 
At Keswick, the Hon. Mrs. J. H. Roper Cur- 
zon, a dau.——At Wareham Rectory, Norfolk, 
the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Thos. Keppel, a 
son.—At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of H. 
Davies, esq. a dau.——In Wilton-cres. Vis- 
countess Chelsea, a son. 

July 3. At Tregollos, the seat of Sir S. Spray, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Carlyon, of 'Tregrehan, 
Cornwall, a son.——6. At Geneva, the wife of 
Henry Barton, esq. of Rangemore House, 
Staffordsh. a dau.——7. At Dudley House, 
Park-lane, the Marchioness of Abercorn, a 
dau.——13. At Pullmeyrie-lodge, co. Mon- 
mouth, the wife of Arthur Stewart, esq. a son. 


Births and Marriages. 
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MARRIAGES. 


April 17. At Calcutta, Capt. Biddulph, son 
of the late Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Bart. to 
Hannah-Sarah, eldest dau. of Dr. Nathaniel 
Wallich, of the H. E. I. C. Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 

May 20. At Clifton, the Rev. W. R. Browell, 
Rectorof Beaumont, Essex, to Emma-Matilda, 
eldest dau. of T. T. Walton, esq. of Bristol. 
——At Everton, John T. W. Aspinall, esq. of 
Standen Hall, Lancashire, to Elinor, youngest 
dau. of Nicholas Aspinall, esq. of Everton, 
Liverpool. 

21. At Weymouth, Melville-Gore-Beckwith 
Browne, esq. 4Ist regt, son of Col. Melville 
Browne, to Louisa-Leonora, youngest dau. of 
Sir George Thomas, Bart.——At Plymouth, 
Augustus Bazeley, esq. of Liskeard, to Emily, 
dau, of George Rees, esq. M.D. of London. 

22. At St. Pancras, the Rev. William Parkes 
A.M. Curate of Friern Barnet, to Eliza, secon 
dau. of Thomas Fowlis, esq. of Guildford-st. 
——At Camberwell, John-James, eldest son of 
James Smith, esq. of Watford, to Caroline, 
third dau. of W. B. Gurney, esq. of Denmark 
Hill.— At Trinity Church, Sloane-st. the Rev. 
Charles-Grenfell Nicolay, to Mary-Ann, eldest 
dau. of H. B. Raven, esq. of Sloane-st. 

25. At Brympton, Som. John, eldest son of 
John Batten, esq. of Hollands, near Yeovil, to 
Grace-Eleanor, only dau. of the late John 
White, esq. of Upcerne, Dorset, and Fairlee, 
Isle of Wight.——At Chelsea, Captain Gill, of 
the Madras army, to Fanny-Flowerdew, eldest 
dau. of W. Rickerby, esq. of Sloane-st.——At 
Walthamstow, John Corrie, esq. of Manches- 
ter, to Harriet-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late John Kennard, esq. of Clapham Common. 
——At Marylebone, James-Whitton Arundell, 
—“, of Gray’s-inn-sq. to Miss Susanna Mackey, 
of Upper Berkeley-st.—At Chalfont St. Giles, 
Edward Moore, esq. of Brasenose Coll. Oxford, 
to Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. William 
Jones, of the Stone, Bucks.——At Melton, 
Henley G. Greaves, | nly son of George 
Greaves, esq. of Elmsal ieiee, to Elizabeth- 
Anne, second dau. of R. Fountayne Wilson, 
esq. of Melton.—At Elm, near Wisbeach, J. 
Phillips, esq. of ey po Herts, to Jane- 
Helen, eldest dau. of J. Marshall, esq. of Wal- 
dersea House, High Sheriff of Cambridge.—— 
At Helions Bumpstead, Essex, Thos. Carter, 
esq. of Bumpstead.Hall, to Miss Empson, of 
the same place. 

26. At Dalton, the Rev. John Baldwin, M.A. 
Fellow of Christ’s coll. Cambridge, to Eliza- 
beth, only child of the late William Atkinson, 
esq. of Dalton, co. Lancaster. 

27. At St. John’s, Westminster, John-Ar- 
thur Power, M.D. Senior Fellow of Ciare Hall, 
to Helena-Margaret, second dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Jermyn, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge.—— 
At Exeter, James-Thurston Shorto, esq. of 
Salisbury, to Maria-Elizabeth Tucker, Dix’s 
Field, dau. of the late Dr. Tucker, of Ashbur- 
ton.——At Rochester, 8. J. Swayne, esq. M.D. 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, to Mrs. Cole, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. N. Cole, R.M.——At 
Stonehouse, Devon, R. A. Westbrook, esq. of 
Amwell Mount, Herts, to Hannah-Grant, only 
dau. of the late Richard Styles, esq. of Ber- 
muda, At Sevenhampton, the Rev. Wm. 
Rogers Coxwell, M.A. youngest son of the 
Rey. C. Coxwell, of Ablington House, to Char- 
lotte-Skinner, only dau. of F. Nicholis, esq. of 
London, barrister-at-law.——At Northampton, 
the Rev. John-Samuel Broad, incumbent of St. 
George’s, Newcastle-under-Lyne, to Charlotte, 
second dau. of Mr. Wright. 

29. At Paris, the Chevalier Thomas-Francis 
Sargent, Chamberlain to the Duke of Lucca, 
to Mary-Margaret-Adlam, dau. of the late John 
Robertson, esq. of Belmont, Jamaica.— At 
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New Shoreham, Sussex, Mr. Edward-Earl 
Galton, of her Majesty’s Customs, to Anna- 
Maria, only dau. of the late Rev. H. W. 
Browne, Vicar of Billinghurst, Sussex.—— At 
Clapham, Capt. William-Newton Fowell, R.N., 
to Theana, dau. of John Holland, esq. of ws 
ham-common.——At New Romney, George C. 
A. D. Grant, esq. to Elizabeth, fourth dau. of 
the late Charles-Devereux Lewin, of Crow- 
hurst House, Wrotham, Kent. 

31. At Westbury-on-Trym, the Rev. G. 
Padenham Despard, son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. William Despard, of the Royal Fusileers, 
to Emily, youngest dau. of the late William 
Coffin, esq. of Bath. 

Lately. At Zante, Henry-Knight Storks, 
esq. Major 38th regt., eldest son of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Storks, to Eliza, only child of Signor 
pg <n Milan, Austrian Consul.— 
At Marylebone, G. C. Colquitt, esq. late of 
5th Dragoon Guards, to Georgiana, only dau. 
of Fulwar Craven, esq. of Brockhampton Park, 
Gloucestersh.——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
Bathurst Cooper, esq. of Cumberwell Park, 
Wilts, to Maria, widow of + peng Trevanion, 
esq.——At Paddington, the Rev. T. B. Croome, 
Rector of Rendcombe, second son of Wm. 
Croome, esq. of Cerney House, Glouc. to 
Mary, only dau. of Henry Iveson, esq. of 
Blackland, Yorkshire. 

June. At Teddington, John-George Rams- 
den, esq. of Norfolk-st., Park-lane, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late William-Jones Bur- 
dett, esq. and niece to Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bart At Brighton, William, son of A. 
Wyllie, esq. of Thames Ditton, to Emily, 
Weenaest dau. of Alexander ng oe esq. of 

righton.——At Rudding Park, Yorkshire, Sir 
George Armytage, Bart. to Eliza-Matilda- 
Mary,second dau. of Sir Joseph Radcliffe, 
Bart.—aAt the same time, Jacobina-Maria- 
Sophia, eldest dau. of Sir Joseph Radcliffe, 
to Samuel-James, eldest son of William Wil- 
liams Brown, esq. of Chapel Allerton.—— 
At St. Pancras new Church, — second 
son of E. Bicknell, of Herne-hill, to hristine, 
only dau. of David Roberts, esq. R. AA——At 
Chelsfield, Kent, Henry Crawford, “7. 

eon, of Canterbury, third son of bert 
rawford, esq. of Chelsfield-court-lodge, same 





county, to vag ey gy ed surviving . 


dau. of the late Major E. P. Wallen, 20th Drag. 
arylebone, Capt. T. Plumbe, 27t 
Bengal Inf. to Ellen, youngest dau. of D. Moss, 
esq. of Portland-street, Portland-place. 
At Holloway, Henry Woodfall, esq. of Glas- 
| ated to Sarah, youngest dau. of the late 
ndeman Turnbull, esq. of Glasgow.— 
At Saint Marylebone, George O’Malley, esq. 
Capt. 88th regt., to Eliza-Maria, only dau. 
of the late John Gray, esq. Tretriw, Flint- 
shire. At Keston, Capt. D. West, 47th 
.» to Eleanor, only dau. of the late George 
Kirkpatrick, of Hollydale. 

2. At Marylebone, John King, esq. of Port- 
land-pl. Regent’s Park, to Mar “J 
of the late Capt. Ashton, of St. Helena, and 
niece of Col. W. W. Moore, late of the Bengal 
Army.—At Finchley, the Rev. Perceval Frost, 
Fellow of St. John’s coll. Camb. second son of 
Charles Frost, esq. of Hull, to Jennett-Louisa, 
dau. of Rich. Dixon, esq. of Oak-lodge, Finch- 
ley, and Barbican.——At Northam, Charles 

alter, esq. Hon. East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, to Miss Pratt, dau. of Doctor Pratt, of 
Appledore. ) 

3. At Cambridge, John Griffith, esq. B.A., 
of St. John’s coll. and son of the Rev. W. 
Griffith, of Downend, Glouc., to Sarah-Eliza, 
second dau. of Richard Foster, esq. of Brook- 
lands.——At Trumpington, Camb. C. Lestour- 

eon, esq. M.A. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 

benezer Foster, esq. of Anstey Hall, same 
11 
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county.——At Northfleet, Capt. W. Rawlins, 
2nd Madras Light Inf., to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of W. H. Styles, esq. of Northfleet, Kent. 
—aAt St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Ernest-Os- 
wald, younger son of W. M. Coe, esq. of 
Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of J. M‘Intosh, esq. of Pentonville, and 
niece of the late Hugh M‘Intosh, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-sq.—At West Ham, Joseph Henry, 
eldest son of the late G. Schroder, esq. of Strat- 
ford-green, Essex, to Frances-Jane, eldest dau. 
of E. , Vincent, esq. same county.——At Trinity 
Church, Gray’s-inn-road, Edward, third son 
of Sir C. E. Nightingale, Bart. to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Paice, of Ramsbury, Wilts. 
—At Trinity Church, E. L. Robertson, esq. 
Queen’s Bays, to Augusta, youngest dau. of E. 
Ellis, esy. of Hariey-st.——At Upper Clapton, 
Henry Burnand, esq. of Upper Clapton, to 
Eleanor-Mary, youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Woodley, “= same place.——At St. Mary- 
lebone, John Hicks, -> of Upper Wimpole-st. 
to Sophy, eldest dau. of Ralph Deane, esq. of 
Eastcote House, Middlesex.——At Kirkling- 
ton, Alexander Boddam, esq. late of the 58t 
regt. to Maria-Agatha, only dau. of Col. Whe- 
tham, of Kirklington Hall, Notts.—At Stock 
Gayland, Dorset, Theodore Moilliet, esq. 
second son of J. L. Moilliet, esq. of Ham- 
stead Hall, Stafford, to Louisa-Wolcott, 
second dau. of the Rev. H. F. Yeatman, LL.B., 
of Stock House, Dorset.——At Grace Dieu 
Manor, Leicestersh., Henry B.-G. Whitgreave, 
esq. eldest son of G. T. itgreave, esq. of 
Moseley-court, Staffordshire, and Eaton-sq. to 
Henrietta-Maria Clifford, dau. of the late Hon. 
Thomas Clifford, youngest son of Hugh fifth 
Lord Clifford. 

5. At ype Henry-Harris Mug- 

eridge, esq. of Crawford-st., Portman-sq., to 

roline, only dau. of the late John Kendal, 
esq.——At St. Bride’s, Fleet-st., Edw. Graham, 
second son of Sir Robert Graham, Bart. of 
Esk, Cumberland, to Mrs. Henderson, widow 
of Charles Henderson, esq. of St. John’s-terr. 
Oxford.——At Sandhurst, John-Davie Bassett, 
esq. M.D., son of Col. Bassett, of Watermouth 
Castle, near Ilfracombe, Devon, to Sarah- 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Robt. Smith, esq. 
of Gloucester. 

7. At Oxford, J. G. King, esq. B.A. to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Edw. Levien, esq. of 
Upper Woburn-place. 

8. At Titley, Herefordsh. John Jones, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, to Anne, second dau. of 
the late David Thomas, esq. of Wellfield 
nor. At Ilfracombe, R. W. 
Soady, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Eliza, second 
dau. of J. Y. Brookes, esq. of the former place. 
——J. Risdon Bennett, M.D., esq. of Finsbury- 
pl. North, eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Bennett, 
to Ellen Selfe, youngest dau. of Mrs. Page, of 
Trowbridge, Wilts——At Aston, Herts, Chas. 
Stanley, esq. cousin of the Earl of Derby, to 
Elizabeth-Rosamond, widow of R. H. Stanhope, 
esq. Comm. R.N.——At Toxteth Park, Liver- 
pool, the Rev. W. G. Greenstreet, M.A. eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Greenstreet, of Lawrence 
End, Herts, to Elizabeth-Jane, eldest dau. of 
John Fletcher, — <P Warminster, the 
Rev. James Browell, M.A., to Ellen-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Davis, esq. of 
Portway House, Warminster. At ful 
Percival Wright, esq. of Clapham common, to 
Caroline-Jane, eldest dau. of Charles Roberts, 
esq. of Scarborough.——At Frant, Davidson 
Beatson, esq. second surviving son of the late 
Major-Gen. Alex. Beatson, to Anne-Henrietta, 
second dau. of the late John Campbell, esq. of 
Lyston Hall, Suffolk. At Finchingfield, 
Essex, the Rev. Samuel P. Field, B. A. son of 
John Field, esq. of her Majesty’s Mint, to 
Harriette-Sophia, dau. of the nev James Wes- 
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terman, A.M., Vicar of Finchingfield.——At 
Northallerton, the Rev. Wm. J. Middleton, 
M.A., Curate of Brompton, to Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Hartland Fowle, 
M.A., Vicar of North Otterington.——The 
Rev. W. R. Evans, youngest son of the Rev. 
W. Evans, Rector of Kingsland, co. Hereford, 
to Marianne, only child of J. M. Sanders, esq. 
of Stratford-on-Avon. 

10. At Bath, Robert F. Lindoe, esq. M.D., 
of Torquay, only son of Robert Lindoe, esq. 
M.D., Clifton, to Anna-Maria-Simonette, only 
dau. of the late David Dardier, esq. of Deme- 
rara.——At Walworth, Charles Howard Bar- 
ton, esq. B. A. of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, to Amelia, second dau. of Thomas 
Swaine, esq. of Surrey-sq., Old Kent-road.—— 
At Kensington, Charles John Cooke, esq. 
Madras Horse Artillery, to Frances-Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of R. H. Giraud, esq. of Ken- 
sington.——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John- 
Hamilton, eldest son of W. Hamilton, esq. 
of Antwerp, to Anne, eldest dau. of Pryce 
Jones, esq. of Coffronnydd Hall, Montgo- 
meryshire.——At Highgate, James Beaumont, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Eliza, only dau. 
of the late William Fisher, esq. of Chancery- 
lane and Highgate.——At St. Pancras, the 
Rev. Frederick Brown, Rector of Nailsea, 
Somerset, to Caroline-Harriet, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Lathum Coddington.——At South- 
ampton, Arthur-Hallam, eldest son of Charles 
A. Elton, esq., and grandson of Sir A. Elton, 
Bart. of Clevedon-court, Somerset, to Rhoda- 
Susan, widow of James Baird, esq. late Capt. 
15th Hussars, and dau. of the late James 
Willis, esq.——At Wainfleet, the Rev. Hewitt 
Linton, Vicar of Nassington, Northamptonsh., 
to Catherine, youngest dau. of Michael Atkin- 
son, esy- Lincoln.——At Welton, Yorkshire, 
Robert-William Hippisley, esq. of Stow Lodge, 
Gloucestersh. to Grace-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Raikes, esq. A 

11. At Yester Honse, Haddingtonsh. Lady 
Louisa Hay, third dau. of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, to R. B. W. Ramsay, esq. of White- 
hill, M.P.——At Stoke Newington, F. C. M. 
Spearman, esq. of Kennington, to Sarah, second 
dau. of John Cowell, esq. of the former place. 
——At Archangel, John Whitehead, esq. Bri- 
tish Consul at that port, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late William Gray, esq. 

12. At Hammersmith, Anthony Reboul, 
esq. to Sarah-Campbell, dau. of H. T. Travers, 
a late of the Hon. Company’s Civil Service, 

ngal. 

is At Dublin, Henry Leader, ~~ son of 
the late Nicholas-Philpot Leader, of Dromagh 
Castle, Cork, esq. M.P., to Maria only child of 
J. B. Miller, of Dublin, esq. one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel, and niece of the Right Hon. 
the Master of the Rolls.——At the British 
Embassy, Paris, Capt. Augustus S. Hawkins, 
8th Bombay N. Inf., to Esther-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of R. Armstrong, esq. of ‘Tours.——At 
the British Embassy, Brussels, Wm. L. Crow- 
ther, esq. only son of the late W. Crowther, of 
Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, to Sarah- 
Victoire-Marie-Louise, eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Muller. =. 

15. At Windiwalls, Roxburghsh., William 
Scott, esq. Professor of Mathematics, Royal 
Military Coll. to Maria-Agnes, only surviving 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. David Walker.—— 
At Totness, Devon, John B. Smith, esq. sz 
son of Sir B. Smith, to Elizabeth, widow of J. 
Lukin, esq.—At Kingston, near Portsmouth, 
James-Fuller Boxer, R.N., eldest son of Capt. 
William Boxer, R.N., of Crowey House, Done- 
gal, to Matilda-Mary, eldest dau. of T. Sturdee, 
esy. of —— Portsmouth. At New- 
field, George Walker, esq. of Eastwood, Notts, 
to Emma, second dau. of Col. Crawfurd, of 
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Newfield, Ayrsh.——At Denton, the Rev. Chas. 
Bedford, Rector of that place, to Ellen, second 
dau. of William Elphick, “~ of Newhaven. 
——aAt Marylebone, Arthur Foulkes, esq. of 
Jamaica, to Louisa-Locke, eldest dau. of the 
Ven. the Archd. Glenie.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq., James-Duncan Mullens, esq. of 
Piccadilly, to Louisa-Maria, relict of Wm. Tur- 
ner, esq. of Calcutta. ——At Ramsgate, Edward 
Dixon, Jun. esq. eldest sou of E. Dixon, esq. to 
Margaret-Christian, only dau. of Geo.-Wright 
Mardenborough, e of St. Christopher’s, 
West Indies.——At Pentonville, Saml. Bri ZS, 
esq. of Gracechurch-st. to Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of William Thornton, esq. of Pentonville. 

16. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, James- 
Gascoigne Lynde, esq. jun., of Great George- 
st., Westminster, to Susanna, youngest dau. 
of the late Timothy Weller, esq. of Lewisham, 
Kent.— At Lambeth, John 8. Ogilvy, esq. 
of Edinburgh, to Catherine, widow of Charles 
Blatherwick, esq. of Fareham, Hants. At 
Borthwickshiels, James Erskine, esq. of Shiel- 
field, to Barbara, dau. of G. Pott, esq. of Tod- 
rig.——At Oxford, the Rev. H. Highton, M.A. 
Fellow of Queen’s Coll., to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Jas. Paxton, esy.— At Taunton, John Prank- 
ard, esq. of Langport, to Julia-Maria, only 
dau. of John-Fry Reeves, esq. of Taunton. 
——At Alveston, Glouc. Augustus-William, 
only son of the late Hon. Fred. Noel, Capt. 
R.N. to Lucy-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William- 
Norris Tonge, esq. retired Commander R.N. 

17. At St. Bride’s, Fleet-st., Thomas Cooke, 
youngest son of the Rev. T. C. Kemp, Vicar 
of East Meon, Hants, to Mary-Louisa, only 
surviving dau. of the late A. 8. Canham, esq. 
of Fordham, Norfolk. 

21. At Lawford, Essex, the Rev. J. R. Ni- 
choll, eldest son of the late Richard Nicholl, 
esq. Greenhill Grove, Herts, to Matilda, dau. 
of Thomas Nunn, esq. Lawford House.— 
Mr. Pio Dussek Cianchettini, the celebrated 
composer, to Emma-Athanasia, third dau. of 
the late Mr. Thomas Everill, of Worcester. 

22. At the Duke of Bedfurd’s, Belgrave-sq. 
Edw. A. Sanford, esq. M. P. for West Somer- 
set, to the Lady Caroline Stanhope, sister of 
the Earl of Harrington.—At Cambridge, 
Hervey-Staples, second son of Richard Foster, 
un, esq. of Brooklands, to Ann-Sharp, dau. of 

ir. Richard Newby.—aAt Reading, John- 
— Monck, esq. of Coley Park, to Eliza- 
beth-Margaret, third dau. of the Rev. S. Wild- 
man Yates, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading.—— 
At Islington, F. J. Pidgley, esq. B.A. of Peter 
House Coll. Cambridge, to Louisa-Elizabeth- 
gy me only dau. of Robert Bigg, esq.— At 
St. Marylebone, John-Gregory M‘Kirdy, esq. 
of Birkwood, Lanarks. to . ie eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. Bradshaw, K.N.—The Rev. 
Samuel Smith, M.A. Minister of St. George’s 
church, Camberwell, to Ann-Catharine, dau. 
of F. R.Camroux, esq.— At Ashbourne . 
Thomas Entwisle, jun. esq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Christ. Harland, esq.——aAt Clapham, 
Benjamin, second son of Joseph Oldham, esq. 
of Stamford Hill, to Mary, only dau. of John 
Barker, esq. of Clapham Common,——At 
Bishop’s Tawton, W. F. Vernon, of Harefield 
Park, Middlesex, esq. to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of James Shuttleworth, esq. 

23. At St. Pancras, Charles Wright, esq. 
44th Bengal N. In. to Harriet-Sarah, dau. of 
Capt. Hall, Indian Navy.——At Everton, the 
Rey. Gilmour i of Thomas Harvey, 
esq. R.N. of New Romney, Kent, to Jane- 
Clayton, second dau. of Daniel Buchanan, esq. 
of Liverpool.—At Ensham, Oxf. Robert, 
eldest son of Thomas Raikes, esq. of Braf- 
fords, Yorksh, to Frances, second dau. of the 
late Hon. Mr. J —D Taunton, 
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THE QUEEN or HANover. 

June 29. At Hanover, aged 63, the 
most August and Illustrious Frederica 
Louisa Carolina Sophia Alexandrina, by 
the Grace of God Queen of Hanover, 
Princess of Great Britain and. Ireland, 
Duchess of Cumberland, Duchess of 
Brunswick and Lunebourg, &c. 

Her Majesty was born in Hanover on 
the 2nd March, 1778, being a daughter of 
Charles Frederick the Fifth, Duke of 
Mecklenburg Stre!itz, and was first mar- 
ried to Prince Frederick Louis Charles, 
second son of William II. King of 
Prussia, by whom she had issue Prince 
Frederick Wilham Louis, married in 
1817 to the Princess Wilhelmina Louisa 
of Anhalt Bernberg, and has issue two 
sons; and Frederica, married in 1818 to 
the reigning Prince of Anhalt Dessau, 
and has issue en only daughter. Being 
left a widow on the 28th December, 
1796, her Majesty was married secondly to 
Prince William Frederick of Solms 
Braunfels, by whom she had issue three 
sons, who are all in the Prussian service, 
and a daughter married in 1827 to Prince 
Albert of Schwarzburg Rudolfstadt. 
Having been left a second time a widow 
on the 13th of April, 1814, her Majesty 
was married, on the 29th of May, 1815, 
to the present King of Hanover, then 
Duke of Cumberland, by whom her Ma- 
jesty had issue the present Prince Royal 
of Hanover, born 27th May, 1819. 

“ After being confined to her bed for 
three months, her Majesty expired from 
a decay of strength, constantly attended 
by the King, the Crown Prince, and the 

uchess of Anhalt Dessau. Her Ma- 
jesty will be ever remembered as a mother 
and Queen.” (Hanover Gazette.) 

‘‘Her Majesty was of an amiable and 
charitable disposition, was greatly beloved 
by the King and the Princes, her sons, 
and will be much lamented by many of 
her subjects, who had long experienced 
the effects of her bounty.” (Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

The funeral took place on the 7th July. 
The aged Monarch, with his head un- 
covered, followed the hearse on foot ; 
next came the Crown Prince, with one of 
his sisters (the Duchess of Dessau, and 
the Princess of Rudolfstadt) on each 
arm. Then followed the other sons of 
the Queen, Prince Frederick of Prussia, 
and the Princes Alexander and Bernhard 
of Solms-Brauntels. The hearse was 
drawn by eight black horses. The coffin 


was very richly ornamented, and on it 


was the royal crown, resting on a wreath 
of white roses. The way from the pa- 
lace to the chapel was covered with black 
cloth, on which young girls had scattered 
flowers. A vast number of spectators 
filled the streets and the houses up to the 
roofs. 





Eaat Forrescve. 

June 22, At Castle Hill, Devonshire, 
aged 88, the Right Hon. Hugh Fortes- 
cue, Earl Fortescue and Viscount Eb- 
rington, co. Gloucester( 1789), third Baron 
Fortescue of Castle Hill, co. Devon 
(1746), D.C.L. and F.S.A. 

This venerable nobleman was born on 
the 12th March 1753, the eldest son of 
Matthew second Lord Fortescue by Anne, 
second daughter of John Campbell, esq. 
and aunt to the first Lord Cawdor. He 
travelled under the tutorship of Doctor 
Gray, author of ‘‘ The Happiness of 
States,’’ awork controverting the opinions 
of Adam Smith. At the general election 
of 1784, he was returned to Parliament 
for Beaumaris; but on the 8th of July 
1785 he succeeded to the peerage, on the 
death of his father. He had thus been 
a member of the House of Peers for the 
long period of fitty-five years. By patent, 
dated Aug. 15, 1789, he was advanced 
to the titles of Viscount Ebrington and 
Earl Fortescue. 

He had divided with ministers in favour 
of the Regency Bill of 1788.. On the 
trial of Viscount Melville, he voted him 
guilty on the second charge. He after- 
wards constantly supported the Whig 
party, together with their measures of 
Roman Catholic relief and Parliamen- 
tary Reform. 

His Lordship was for some years Lord 
Lieutenant, Custos Rotulorum and Vice 
Admiral of Devonshire, which offices he 
subsequently resigned to his son. He 
was also High Steward of Barnstaple and 
South Molton. 

Earl Fortescue married, May 10, 1782, 
Hester third daughter of the Right Hon. 
George Grenville, sister to the Countess 
Dowager of Carysfort and the late Lord 
Grenville ; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue four sons and seven 
daughters: 1. the Right Hon, Hugh now 
Earl Fortescue, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land; 2. tbe Right Hon. Hester dow- 
ager Lady King, married in 1804 to Peter 
seventh and late Lord King, and was left 
his widow in 1833, having had issue the 
present Earl of Lovelace, .and other chil- 
dten; 3, Lady Catharine, married in 1820 
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to the Hon. Newton Fellowes, brother 
and heir presumptive to the Earl of Ports- 
mouth, and has a numerous family; 4. 
Lady Anne, married in 1814 to George 
Wilbraham, of Delamere Lodge, co. Ches- 
ter, esq. late M.P. for South Cheshire ; 
5. the Hon. George Matthew Fortescue, 
born in 1791, and married in 1833 to 
Lady Louisa Elizabeth Ryder, fifth 
daughter of the Earl of Harrowby, and 
has issue; 6. Lady Mary, married in 1823 
to Sir James Hamlyn Williams, Bart. 
and has three daughters; 7. the Hon. 
William, who died in 1800, aged six 
years ; 8. the Hon. and Rev. John For- 
tescue, Rector of Poltimore and Huxham, 
Devonshire, and a Prebendary of Wor- 
cester; 9. Lady Eleanor; 10. Lady Char- 
lotte, who died young; and 1]. Lady 
Elizabeth, who was married in 1830 to 
Lord Courtenay, eldest son of the Earl 
of Devon, and has issue. 

The present Earl, who was formerly 
M.P. for the Northern Division of De- 
vonshire, and was called to the House of 
Peers when appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, was born in 1783, and married 
in 1817 Lady Susan Ryder, eldest daugh- 
ter of Dudley Earl of Harrowby, who 
died in 1827, leaving issue Hugh now 
Viscount Ebrington, born in 1818 and a 
candidate at the late election for Plymouth, 
and two other sons. 


Carr. THE Hon. H. D. Damer. 

May 26. In Hyde-park terrace, aged 55, 
the Hon. Henry Dawson Damer, of 
Milton Abbey, co. Dorset, Post Captain 
R.N.; next brother and heir presumptive 
to the Earl of Portarlington. 

He was born on the 19th July 1786, 
the second son of John first Earl of 
Portarlington, by Lady Caroline Stuart, 
fifth daugbter of John third Earl of Bute, 
K. Te was made a Lieutenant R.N. 
in 1805, and promoted to the rank of 
Commander in 1806. In 1808 he was 
appointed, by Sir Edward Pellew, to act 
as Governor of the Naval Hospital at 
Madras. He subsequently commanded 
the Parthian brig, on the North Sea sta- 
tion. In the public despatches announcing 
the evacuation of Walcheren, in Dec. 
1809, he is handsomly spoken of, having 
been entrusted with the charge of one of 
the divisions of gun-boats employed to 
cover the retreat of the rear-guard. The 
Parthian was afterwards employed in 
blockading the German rivers. Capt. 
Dawson’s post commission bore date 
Aug. 1, 1811. 

In March 1829 he obtained license, 
under the royal sign-manual, to assume 
fate with his younger brother Lieut.- 

ol. George Lionel Dawson, C, B.) the 
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additional surname of Damer, in com- 
memoration of the family of his grand- 
mother Mary Viscountess Carlow, sister 
to Joseph Damer, Earl of Dorchester. 

Capt. Dawson- Damer married, May 20, 
1813, Eliza, daughter of Capt. Edmond 
Joshua Moriarty, R.N. (by Lady Lucy Lut- 
trell, daughter of Simon first Earl of Car- 
hampton,) and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue five daughters and one 
son. ], Jane; 2. Caroline-Mary; 3. Eli- 
zabeth- Williamsa-Anne; 4. Henry-John- 
Reuben; 5. Louisa-Georgina; and 6. 
another daughter, born in 1835. 





Sr Henry Mevx, Bart. 

April7. At Theobalds Park, Hert- 
fordshire, in his 71st year, Sir Henry 
Meux, Bart. 

Sir Henry was descended from an old 
Isle of Wight family. The elder brother 
of his grandfather's grandfather, Sir John 
Meux, was created a Baronet in 1641; 
and the title became extinct with his 
grandson, the third Baronet, in 1705. 

Sir Henry was the second son of 
Richard Meux, esq. of London, brewer, 
by Mary, daughter of Henry Brougham, 
esq. of Brougham Hall, co. Westmorland, 
and aunt to Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
His elder brother, Richard, died in 1824, 
leaving an only daughter and heiress, 
married to Thomas Starling Benson, esq. 
of North Cray Place, Kent. 

Sir Henry Meux was created a Baronet 
Sept. 30, 1831. He married, in Nov. 
1814, Elizabeth-Mary, daughter of Tho- 
mas Smith, of Castlebar House, co. 
Middlesex, esq. and has left issue one 
son and three daughters: 1. Sir Henry 
Meux, who has succeeded to the title, 
born in 1817; 2. Elizabeth; 3. Maria- 
Anna- Frances ; and 4. Emma- Martha. 





Apa Sir Rosert Crown. 

Lately. At St. Petersburgh, Admiral 
Crown, of the Russian Imperial Service. 

Sir Robert Crown was a native of 
Scotland, and served in the British Navy 
during the American War. At its ter- 
mination he, with several other officers, 
entered the service of the Empress Ca- 
therine. She and each succeeding mo- 
narch distinguished the Admiral by many 
acts of kindness, and bestowed upon him 
innumerable honours—seven Orders of 
Knighthood, a gold sword for his bravery, 
&e. &c. Into the detail of his services 
we need not here enter, as they are fully 
described, together with those of other 
English officers in the Russian service, in 
our Magazine for Oct. 1822, from the 
pen of Mr. William Tooke, F.R.S. In 
addition to all his distinctions he enjoyed 
the personal regard of his Sovereign, who, 
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during his last illness, sent his two prin- 
cipal physicians to attend him, and made 
inquiries after him twice a day. He was 
a most amiable man, and was sincerely 
beloved by all who knew him. 

His funeral took place on the Friday 
following his decease, and was the most 
splendid ever witnessed in Russia, except 
for the Imperial family. The Emperor 
was graciously pleased to attend it, fol- 
lowing on horseback behind the car, which 
was very magnificent. Twelve officers of 
high rank supported the canopy, and eight 
generals were the pall-bearers ; and a 
number of troops, with twelve pieces of 
cannon, followed him to the grave. The 
procession passed the Marine Cadet 
Corps: as bis Excellency, Sir Robert 
Crown, was the chief commanding, the 
young Marines (among whom were six 
grandsons) paid their last sad duty to his 
remains. 





Vicr-Apm. Sir T. Harvey, K.C.B. 

May 28. At the Admiralty House, 
Clarence Hill, Bermuda, aged 65, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Harvey, K.C.B., 
Commander-in-chief in the West Indies 
and North America. 

This officer was the fourth son of 
the late Sir Henry Harvey, K.B., who 
commanded the Ramilies of 74 guns, in 
the glorious action of the Ist of June, 
1794; who captured, when Commander in 
chief in the West Indies, in conjunction 
with Sir Ralph Abercromby, the Spanish 
island of ‘Trinidad in February 1797; 
and who died an Admiral of the White in 
December 28, 1810 

He served as Master’s Mate on board 
the Ramilies in Lord Howe’s action ; and 
Lieutenant of the Prince of Wales, 98, 
bearing the flag of his father, on the 22rd 
of June, 1795, in the fleet under Lord 
Bridport, when three sail of the line 
were captured. 

In 1796 he commanded in succession 
the Lacedemonian and Pelican sloops of 
war. The latter formed part of the 
squadron at the reduction of the island of 

rinidad ; immediately after which he was 
promoted to the rank of Post Captain, 
into the Prince of Wales, 98, bearing his 
father’s flag, and in that ship assisted at 
the attack upon Porto Rico in the en- 
suing month of April. His post com- 
mission bears date March 27th, 1797. 

Capt. Harvey’s subsequent appoint- 
ments were to the Concord, Unité, and 
Lapwing frigates; the former he com- 
manded for a very short period. In the 
Lapwing he intercepted several of the 
enemy’s privateers and letters of marque, 
and accompanied Lord Hugh Seymour 
in the expedition against the Dutch 
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colony of Surinam, which surrendered to 
the British arms Aug. 20th, 1799. The 
Unité was attached to the armament 
under Rear-Admiral Duckworth, which 
took possession of the Danish and Swedish 
West India Islands in March 1801, and 
she was subsequently ordered to escort 
u large fleet of merchantmen to Eng- 
land. 

Previous to his leaving the West Indies, 
the inhabitants of Montserrat voted Capt. 
Harvey the sum of .€100 sterling, for the 
purchase of a piece of plate, which was 
presented by Messrs. Manning and Co. the 
agents for the colony in London, for the 
services he had rendered that island. 
During the remainder of the war, he was 
stationed off Margate, under the orders of 
Lord Nelson, whose flag was at one time 
hoisted on board the Unité. 

From 1802 to the autumn of 1805, he 
was on half pay. At the latter period he 
was appointed to the Standard of 64 guns, 
in which ship he proceeded to the Me- 
diterranean, and joined Lord Colling- 
wood’s fleet off Carthagena. 

In the celebrated passage of the Dar- 
danelles, by Sir John Duckworth, Capt. 
Harvey commanded the Standard, which 
ship bore a conspicuous part, and he was 
mentioned by Sir Sydney Smith in terms 
of high eulogium for his conduct on that 
occasion, The Standard, in passing the 
castles of Sestos and Abydos, received a 
stone shot, six feet six inches in cireum- 
ference, and weighing 800lbs. ; it entered 
the lower deck, and having set fire to the 
salt-boxes containing the powder for im- 
mediate use, caused an explosion which 
wounded many of her men. Fortunately, 
by great exertions, the flames were sub- 
dued. The total loss sustained by her 
from the 19th of February was four men 
killed, four missing, supposed to have 
jumped over at the alarm of fire’ and 
drowned, and fifty-five wounded. Sub- 
sequently to this event, Capt. Harvey 
accompanied Sir John Duckworth to the 
coast of Egypt, and arrived there two or 
three days after the surrender of Alex- 
andria to the British arms. 

Early in 1808 he was stationed in the 
Adriatic, where he took several prizes, 
and assisted at the capture of the Fried- 
land, an Italian brig of war mounting 16 
long twelve-pounders, and several other 
armed vessels. Towards the latter end 
of the same year, he escorted a fleet of 
merchantmen to England. 

Captain Harvey’s next appointment 
was to the Majestic 74 guns; and during 
the ensuing summer he was stationed in 
the Belt, to protect the valuable convoys 
going to and entering from the Baltic. 
At the end of the season, the approbation 
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of the Board of Admiralty was conveyed 
to him through Sir Manley Dixon, the 
Commander-in-chief, accompanied by the 
thanks of that officer, for his activity and 
zeal while on that important and harassing 
service, 

The Majestic, being found defective, 
was paid off in 1810. Capt. Harvey af- 
terwards commanded the Sceptre and 
Northumberland third rates; the former 
was attached to the North Sea fleet, 
under the orders of Admiral Young; the 
latter, which had been for a considerable 
time stationed as guardship in the Med- 
way, he paid off in July, 1821. He was 
nominated a C.B. June 4th, 1815; ob- 
tained a Coloneley of Royal Marines, 
April 2nd, 1821; and became a Rear- 
Admiral the 19th of July in the same 
year, and a K.C.B. in April 1833. 

On the death of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Charles Paget, in January 1839, he was 
appointed to succeed that officer as Com- 
mander-in-chief on the West India and 
North American stations. The circum- 
stance of a father and a son and his 
nephew having been Commanders-in-chief 
in the West Indies, or on any foreign 
station, is believed to be an unprecedented 
occurrence in our naval history. 

The following is an extract from the 
Bermuda Royal Gazette of June 8th, 
1841. ‘* Sir Thomas Harvey, until he 
was lately called into active service, by 
assuming the command on this station, 
resided with his family at Sholden Lodge, 
near Deal, where he led a life in strict 
accordance with his peculiarly social and 
benevolent disposition ; and great indeed 
was the manifestation of sorrow at his 
departure from the neighbourhood where 
those qualifications had endeared him to 
those who had enjoyed his society, as 
well as the numerous poor, who were 
constant partakers of his bounty; it is 
quite unnecessary for us to speak of 
the kindness, hospitality, and urbanity, 
which marked his residence amongst 
us: they will find a better record in 
the hearts of those who sorrow for the 
sudden dispensation which has severed 
him from us. Few men won so im- 
mediately on those who happened to be 
thrown into his society, either officially 
or otherwise. With all the dignity ne- 
cessary to uphold the character of the 
naval chief and English gentleman, there 
was a simplicity and mildness in his 
manner which found their way to the 
heart, and secured immediate regard and 
respect. He was extremely fond of so- 
ciety, and his table was never without 
guests; he disliked ostentation, and his 
social intercourse was regulated ac- 
cordingly, except on occasions when it 
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became necessary to give official enter- 
tainments, and even those were marked 
by the entire absence of that coldness and 
reserve, which, for the most part, pervade 
both host and guests at such banquets, 
and which the Admiral’s benign smile dis- 
= before his guests were seated. The 
ast act of a life of whose approaching 
finish he was quite unconscious, was in 
accordance with its whole tenor—one of 
charity. 

‘* Sir Thomas has left three sons and 
five daughters to deplore his loss; the 
eldest, Capt. Thomas Harvey, commands 
the Racer on this station.” 

He married March the 28th, 1805, 
Sarah, youngest daughter of his uncle the 
gallant Captain John Harvey, who was 
mortally wounded in the glorious action of 
the Ist of June, 1794 (of whom see Gent. 
Mag. vol. LXIV. pp. 673 and 954), by 
which union he became the brother-in- 
law as well as first-cousin of the late 
Admiral Sir John Harvey, K.C.B. (of 
whom see Gent. Mag. vol. VII. New 
Series, p. 436), and of the present Capt. 
Edward Harvey, now Commander of Her 
Majesty’s ship Implacable. 





Vicr-ApM. Sir T. Dunpas. 

March 29. At Reading, at an advanced 
age, Vice- Admiral Sir Thomas Dundas, 
K.C.B. and D.C.L. 

This officer had been in the navy for 
63 years, and had seen much service. 

After commanding the Merlin sloop of 
war fora considerable period in the North 
Sea and British Channel, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post-Captain July 
9, 1798; and about the same time ap- 
genes to la Prompte of 20 guns. 3 

arch 1799, he burnt a Spanish vessel of 
war, pierced for 26 guns, but with only 12 
mounted. His next appointment was to 
the Solebay frigate, in which he escorted 
a fleet of merchantmen to the Mediter- 
ranean, from whence he returned July 2, 

802. 

Towards the latter end of 1804, when 
in the Naiad frigate, he made prize of a 
Spanish ship worth upwards of 200,000 
dollars. In the same vessel he also as- 
sisted at the capture of the Fanny, a 
French privateer of 16 guns and 80 men, 
and the Superb letter of marque, of 4 
guns and 20 men. The Naiad was one 
of the repeaters to Lord Nelson’s fleet in 
the glorious battle of Trafalgar, and ren- 
dered essential service afterwards, by 
towing the Belleisle, 74, from her perilous 
situation near the shoals, whither she was 
fast drifting. 

Capt. Dundas subsequently commanded 
the Africa of 64 guns, and the Vengeur 
74. He commissioned the Bulwark of 
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%6 guns, on the 28th of March, 1822, 
which was stationed at Plymouth. 
Admiral Dundas is said to have been 
the inventor of an inflammable ball, ap- 
plicable for besieging a town, and peculiar 
for its small weight, by which means it 
may be thrown to a great distance ; and 
it takes fire on a very curious plan: it 
spreads a flame in three distinct openings, 
which is so strong, that the fire extends a 
full yard in length from the ball itself, 
and is so powerful, that any thing under, 
over, or near, cannot escape its effects. 
He was advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral 27th of May, 1825; and Vice- 
Admiral 10th of January, 1837. For h's 
eminent services he was nominated in 
September, 1831, a K.C.B., and was one 
of those naval officers who had an ho- 
norary reward from the Patriotic Fund. 


Cart. Sir Henry Wer, R.N. 

Lately. At Loches, in France, aged 
66, Sir Henry Weir, Captain R.N. 

This officer, when a Lieutenant, suc- 
cessively commanded the Phoenix hired 
lugger, Monkey and Ferreter brigs, and 
Alban cutter. The Ferreter was cap- 
tured in the river Ems, by seven Dutch 
gun-boats, after a severe night action, in 
which many of ‘his crew were killed, 
March 31, 1807. His appointment to 
the Aiban took place about Nov. follow- 
ing, and he continued in her until pro- 
moted to the command of the Calypso, a 
fine 18-gun brig, June 28, 1810. On the 
14th June 1811 he captured a Danish 
privateer of 10guns, and destroyed another 
of the same description, on the coast of 
Jutland. On the 6th July 1812, in 
junction with Capt. T. P. Stewart of the 
Dictator, he attacked a Danish force in the 
Sleeve, consisting of the Nayaden frigate, 
Laaland 20, and Samsoe and Kiel each 
of 18 guns, which were defeated and 
partly captured, but at length left for 
wrecks, in consequence of the difficulties 
of the navigation. For this gallant action 
he was advanced to post rank, July 22, 
1812. On the 12th Jan. 1814 he was 
appointed to the Thais of 20 guns, in 
which he served for some time on the 
East India station. 


Cart. Rosert Larkan, R.N. 

June 10. At Greenwich Hospital, 
Robert Larkan, esq. Capt. R.N. 

Captain Larkan was born at Athlone 
in 1756. He entered the Navy at four- 
teen years of age, was present at the cap- 
ture of St. Lucia, and Vice-Adm, By- 
ron’s action with Count d’Estaing off 
Grenada in 1779. He was made Lieu- 
tenant in 1780; served most merito- 
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riously in various ways, and became first 
Lieutenant of the Leviathan (Capt. Lord 
Hugh Seymour) in Lord Howe's action 
Ist June, 1794. Some time after he was 
promoted to Commander into the Hor. 
net; and in 1796 was made Captain into 
the Camilla, of 20 guns, and served till 
the peace of Amiens, chiefly in the North 
seas and American stations. For his 
services he was in Jan. 1818, placed in 
the Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

Lirut.-Cot. Henry Booru, K.H. 

May 6. At Northallerton, while on 
leave of absence for the recovery of his 
health, aged 51, Lieut -Col. Henry Booth, 
K.H., 43rd Light Infantry. 

The well-fought fields of Vimiera and 
Corunna, the Coa, Busaco, Salamanea, 
Vittoria, and Vera lend their laurels to 
his name, and to the regiment in whose 
ranks he began, continued, and concluded 
his long period of service. Colonel Booth’s 
several commissions bear the following 
dates: Ensign 6th March, 1806; Lieut, 
Hith June, 1807; Capt. 25th June, 1812; 
Major, 29th Aug. 1822; Lieut.-Col. 29th 
June, 1830, all in the 43rd Regt., a 
constancy to one corps, which, together 
with many brilliant, sterling, and amiable 
qualities, gained for him, during the latter 
years of his life, the well-merited title of 
‘The Father of the Regiment.” 

His excellent system of command, de- 
rived originally from the gallant leader of 
the Light Division, General Craufurd, 
pervaded the battalion throughout. His 
spirit was infused into its smallest details. 
The 43rd Light Infantry and Col. Booth 
seemed part and parcel of each other, 
Just, generous, humane, warm-hearted, 
his rule was at once vigorous and lenient; 
and none knew better than himself the 
occasion, as well as the manner, of ap- 
plying the stimulus of praise, encourage- 
ment, and reward to the deserving. 

In Col. Booth’s demeanour towards 
his officers, the dignity of the commandant 
and the suavity of the friend were hap- 
pily blended. His messmates had con- 
tinually before them a perfect model of 
the gentleman and tbe man of honour. 
The skill, rapidity, and spirit of his field 
movements, were fumed throughout the 
army. When engaged in the science in 
which he delighted, the men seemed to 
share in his enthusiasm. His evolutions 
invariably displayed a portion of the 
earnestness of actual service ; and few of 
those officers and soldiers lately instructed 
by him, but will remember the energetic 
manner in which he threw his skirmishers 
into cover. Col. Booth was eminently 
qualified by nature for the profession of 
which he was an ornament. With a 
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figure of unusual stature and power, and 
a countenance handsome and expressive, 
he possessed an eye of wonderful quick- 
ness, a voice loud and cheering as a 
trumpet, and an eloquence and aptitude 
in addressing soldiers rarely equalled. 

A severe illness, contracted in leading 
the arduous advance of the 43rd from 
New Brunswick to Lower Canada, in 
the winter of 1837, inflicted upon his 
naturally vigorous constitution a shock 
from which he never wholly rallied. 


Lizut.-Cot. Snoperass. 

Lately. Lieut.-Col. Snodgrass, Deputy 
Quartermaster General on the Staff in 
Nova Scotia. 

This officer commenced bis military 
career as Ensign in the 52nd Light In- 
fantry in 1813. He attained a lieutenancy 
in the same disinguished corps the fol- 
lowing year, and was engaged with it at 
the Pyrenees, Vera, Nivelle, Nive, Or- 
thes, Tarbes, Toulouse, and finally at 
Waterloo. The reductions consequent on 
the peace placed him on half-pay in 1818 ; 
but in 182) he was appointed Adjutant 
to the 38th Foot, with which he con- 
tinued to serve in the East Indies till the 
commencement of the Burmese campaign, 
when he was appointed Aide-de-Camp 
and Military Secretary to Sir Archd. 
Campbell, commanding the forces on that 
expedition ; throughout the whole of which 
arduous service, his zeal and intelligence 
was particularly noticed. While employed 
in that capacity he was promoted to a 
Company in the 9YIst Regiment on the 
22nd Dec. 1825, which, however, his du- 
ties in the field prevented him from 
joining. 

Though, like many others who had 
borne the brunt of the Peninsular war, his 
promotion was thus tardy in the early 
portion of his career, better fortune ul- 
timately awaited him. On the 14th of 
Nov. 1826, he was permitted to purchase 
an unattached Majority; and on the 25th 
Dec. of the same year, he received the 
brevet of Lieut.-Col., in consequence of 
having been the bearer of despatches an- 
nouncing the successful termination of 
the Burmese campaign, in which he had 
borne a conspicuous part. In 1830, he ex- 
changed as Major into the 94th Regiment, 
whence he was promoted to an unattached 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy in 1833, and ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Board of General 
Officers employed in arranging the new 
system of field exercise for the British 
comp, which has since been generally 
adopted throughout the service. 

Lieut.-Col. Snodgrass proceeded to 
New Brunswick as Aid-de-camp and 
Military Secretary to Sir Archibald 
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Campbell, from whose staff he was in 
the following year promoted to the ap- 
pointment which he held at bis decease. 
Having long suffered under a painful and 
lingering disease, he was under the ne- 
cessity, in 1839, of returning to England 
to undergo an operation, by which he was 
partially restored to health; but having 
resumed his duties at too early a period, a 
recurrence of the disease ensued, which 
ultimately terminated his career, to the 
deep regret of that numerous circle who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 


Lirvut.-Cot, Antuony Lystrr. 

May 10. At Douglas, Isle of Man, 
Lieut.-Colonel Anthony Lyster, hulf- 
pay, unattached. 

He was descended from an old and 
respectable family residing in the county 
of Roscommon. Having early chosen 
the profession of arms, he obtained a 
Cornetcy in the 3rd Light Dragoons in 
the year 1794. Shortly after, he was 
promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 26th, 
afterwards the 23rd Lancers, in which 
corps he served upwards of twenty years, 
being part of the force which served 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby in Egypt. 
He was present at all their victories, and 
distinguished himself in the battle of the 
2tst March, for which he received a gold 
medal. In 1809 he was appointed to the 
staff as Brigade-Major in Ireland, on 
which he remained, an intelligent and 
efficient officer, until the reduction after 
the peace. At the formation of the 
Veteran Battalions he was given by the 
Duke of York a Company in the 3rd. 
On their being disbanded he joined the 
8th or King’s. In 1626, having accepted 
an unattached majority, he was placed on 
half-pay. At his residence in the Isle of 
Man, he was surrounded by many bro- 
thers in arms, who knew his worth, and 
by whom he was beloved. 


Ricuarp Estcourt Cresswe.., Ese. 


March 21. At St. Vernon in France, 
where he had retired from ill health, in 
the 67th year of his age, Richard Est- 
court Cresswell, esq. of Pinkney Park, in 
the county of Wilts, and of Sidbury, 
Salop. 

Mr. Cresswell’s ancestors have long 
maintained a high position amongst the 
great landed proprietors of this country. 
They have been successively for several 
generations distinguished members of the 
British Senate, although it is perhaps in 
their more retired station as country gen- 
tlemen, that we ought here to record their 
merit. 

The family have been possessed of the 
Sidbury estates for more than two centu. 
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ries, having acquired them by the marriage 
of Richard Cresswell, esq. temp. Charles 
the First, with the half-sister and de- 
visee of Rowland Purslow, esq. of an 
ancient family seated at Sidbury as far 
back as the year 1390. 

This Richard rendered himself con- 
spicuous during the civil wars by his un- 
flinching zeal and fidelity in the cause of 
Charles, for which that monarch conferred 
upon him the honour of knighthood, and 
upon his monument in the family chapel 
at Sidbury, we find his conduct thus me- 
morialized: “ qui bello nequaquam civili 
Carolo, Regum optimo, fidelis fuit et 
subditus et servus, et patriam innumeris 
beneficiis obligavit.”” His son, Richard 
Cresswell, esq. was M.P. for the borough 
of Bridgnorth, and served as high sheriff 
of Salop in 1711. He was in politics a 
high Tory, and is mentioned as one of the 
warmest supporters of Dr. Sachevereli 
during his progress through Shropshire. 

Throughout the whole of that ebulli- 
tion of party rage, however, he appears to 
have acted with much moderation and con- 
sistency, and several of the pamphlets of 
the day hold him out as an example of 
one who really laid to heart the interest 
and good of his country. He married 
Margaret, sister of Matthew Ducie Mor- 
ton, first Lord Ducie, and by her had 
issue a son and daughter, the latter of 
whom married Gervase Scrope, esq. of 
Cockerington, and by him was mother of 
Mary, Countess of Deloraine, 

The son, Richard Cresswell, esq. mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and eventually 
heiress of Sir Thomas Estcourt, Kut. 
of Pinkney, and thus acquired the large 
estates the family now possess in the 
county of Wilts. The issue of this match 
was Thomas Estcourt Cresswell, esq. 
M.P. for the borough of Wotton Basset, 
who married Anne, sole daughter and 
heiress of Edmond Warneford, esq. (son 
and heir of Sir Edmond Warneford, Knt.) 
of yew d in the county of Gloucester, 
by Elizabeth his wife, only daughter and 
heiress of Henry Sackville, esq. great- 

randson of Thomas first Earl of Dorset. 

his alliance brought to them very con- 
siderable estates at Bibury and elsewhere, 
in the county of Glocester, the greater 
portion, however, of which have been re- 
cently sold to Lord Sherborne. By the 
heiress of Bibury Mr. Cresswell had issue 
ason, Estcourt Cresswell, esq. for several 
years M.P. for the borough of Ciren. 
cester, and father of the gentleman whose 
lamented decease we here record. His 
late Majesty George the Fourth, when 
Prince of Wales, honoured Mr. Cresswell 
with a visit of several days at his seat at 
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Bibury during the races there. He mar- 
ried, first, Anna-Maria, only child and 
heiress of the Rev. John Wootton, of 
Engleborne, co. Devon, by whom he had 
an only daughter, Mary, married to the 
Rev. Thomas Fry, M.A. of Emberton, 
Bucks. His first wife dying 30 Sept. 
1772, he married secondly Miss Gregory, 
of Sherston, Wilts, by whom he had 
several children, including the gentleman 
now deceased. 

Mr. Cresswell was formerly a member 
of the Inner Temple. He succeeded to 
the family estates on the death of his 
father 4th July 1823. In the Parliament 
of 18... he represented the borough of 
Cirencester; and at the general election 
of 1826 he was an unsuccessful candidate, 
on the Whig interest, for Taunton. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Coxwell, of Ablington House, 
in the county of Gloucester, by whom he 
has left an only surviving son, William 
Henry Cresswell, esq. now the represen- 
tative of the family; and six daughters : 
1. Mary-Elizabeth, married to Charles 
Rogers Coxwell, esq. son of the Rey. 
Charles Coxwell of Ablington ; 2. Anne, 
married to Francis Kirkham Fowell, esq. ; 
3. Eleanor-Frances, married to George 
Cooper, esq. of Torrington-square; 4. 
Barbara- Jane, married to William Doidge 
Taunton, esq.; 5. Emma, married to the 
Rev. John Robert Thomson; and 6. Ca- 
tharine- Margaret, unmarried. 

His remains have been brought over 
from the Continent, and are interred in 
the family vault at Sherston Church, 
Wilts. His funeral was attended by a 
numerous body of the tenantry, desirous 
of paying their last testimony of respect 
towards their departed master. 


Avotenus Mrerkerke, Ese. 

May 22. At Julians, Hertfordshire, 
aged 87, Adolphus Meetkerke, esq. 

This gentleman was the lineal descen- 
dant and representative of Sir Adolpbus 
Meetkerke, President of Flanders, who 
took refuge in this country, during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, trom the reli- 
gious persecutions at home ee the family 
pedigree in Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
vol. iii. p. 573.) 

Mr. Meetkerke was born Dec. 7th, 
1753, the younger but only surviving son 
of Adolphus Meetkerke, esq. who died 
at Bath in 1784, aged 80, by Mary, daugh- 
ter of Arthur Hodskin, of Aylesbury. 
He was a Gentleman- Commoner ot New 
College, Oxtord, and formerly resided at 
Shipton-upon-Cherwell, in Oxtordshire, 
which property he disposed of to its pre- 
sent possessor, Mr. Turner, many years 
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since. Subsequently, Mr. Meetkerke 
resided altogether on his estate in Hert- 
fordshire, fulfilling the public and private 
duties of a country gentleman in a man- 
ner at once open-hearted, sincere, and 
honourable; a hospitable neighbour, a 
zealous friend, an upright magistrate, 
affectionate as a husband and a parent, 
considerate towards his tenants and do- 
mestics, benevolent to the poor and afflict- 
ed, kind to all. Although latterly the 
infirmities of age have prevented Mr. 
Meetkerke from mixing in society, his 
memory will long be cherished with re- 
— and affection by all those who knew 
im. 

Mr. Meetkerke was twice married. 
His first wife was Barbara, youngest 
daughter of Richard Chapman, esq. of 
London ; she died in 1817; and Mr. Meet- 
kerke married secondly, in the following 
ear, Matilda, daughter of Johnson Wil- 
inson, esq. by whom he had issue. 


Mrs, Currets. 

May 14. At Windmill Hill, near 
Battle, Sussex, in her 77th year, greatly 
esteemed and respected, Mrs. Curteis, 
the widow of the late Edward Jeremiah 
Curteis, esq. formerly M.P. for the 
county of Sussex, whom she married 
April 14th 1789, and who died March 


18th 1835. gee Gent. Mag. New 


Series, vol. IIT. 543.) 

She was born August 14, 1764, at 
Ickleford, Herts, and was the only child 
and heiress of the Rev. Stephen Barrett, 
Rector of Ickleford and Porton, Herts, 
and of Hothfield in Kent, who died No- 
vember, 1801. (Vide Gent. Mag. 
vol. LX XI. Part II. page 1152). He 
was the last male descendant of the 
ancient family of the Barretts of the 
Bent, ‘in the parish of Kildwick, Craven, 
Yorkshire, which property had been in 
their possession for several centuries ; in- 
deed, even before the general adoption of 
surnames in England, but it was consider- 
ably injured, in consequence of his paternal 
grandfather having been a zealous par- 
tizan of King Charles the First, during 
the great rebellion.* Mr. Barrett’s pa- 
ternal grandmother was sister of Arch- 
bishop Sharp. His mother’s name was 
Clough. In 1749, he married Mary, the 
only daughter of Edward Jacob, esq. of 
Canterbury, by his second wife, Mary, 
the daughter of Chalker, esq. of 
Romney, Kent. Mrs. Barrett was a 
friend of the famous Mrs. Carter of Deal, 
and half sister to Edward Jacob, esq., 





* The family house was pulled down 
some years ago. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XVI. 
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an eminent naturalist and antiquary, and 
author of the History of Feversham, &c. 
In early life Mr. Berrett was intimate 
with the celebrated Dr. Johnson, and 
Mr. Cave, the original editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to which he was 
himself a frequent contributor, and one 
of the earliest subscribers. He was a 
distinguished classical scholar, and pub- 
lished several poetical translations and 
minor poems, 

Mrs. Curteis was a sensible and very 
superior woman, with a highly cultivated 
and particularly well-informed mind. She 
had a sincere but unostentatious sense of 
religion, and was remarkable for her 
charity and munificence to the poor, who 
have in her lost a kind and liberal friend 
and patroness. 

Of a family of ten children, the follow- 
ing alone survive their highly esteemed 
and much respected parent. 1. Herbert- 
Barrett, M.P. for Sussex in the Parlia- 
ments of 1830 and 1831, for East Sussex 
in those of 1832 and 1834, and at present, 
M.P. for the borough of Rye. 2. Ed- 
ward-Barrett, M.P. for Rye in 1832 and 
1834, and formerly Major in the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, 3. Reginald, late Cap- 
tain in the Ist Royal Dragoons. 4. Laura- 
Charlotte, the wife of William-Henry 
Darly, esq. of Leap Castle, Ireland. 
5. Anne-Katharine, the wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles- William Elwood, of 
Clayton Priory, Sussex. 6, Caroline- 
Elinor, the wife of John Graham, esq. of 
The Elms, Eastbourne, Sussex. 7. Eliza- 
beth-Julia, the wife of Howard Elphin- 
stone, esq. only son of Major-Gen. Sir 
Howard Elphinstone, Bart. of Ore Place, 
Sussex, M.P. for Hastings in 1834, and 
at present M.P. for the borough of 
Lewes. 

The remains of Mrs. Curteis are in- 
terred in the family vault of the Curteises, 
of Windmill Hill, in the parish church of 
Wartling, East Sussex. 


Rev. J. Banco Wuirs. 

May 20. At Greenbank, Liverpool, 
at the house of W. Rathbone, esq. in his 
67th year, the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, 
B.D. and M.A. the author of Doblado’s 
Letters, &c. 

From the preface to this gentleman’s 
“ Evidence against Catholicism,” we de. 
> the following autobiographical de- 
tails : ; 

‘«T am descended from an Irish family, 
whose attachment to the Roman Catho- 
lic Religion was often proved by their 
endurance of the persecution which for a 
long period afflicted the members of their 
persuasion in meet a grandfather 
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was the eldest of three brothers, whose 
voluntary banishment from their native 
land rooted out my family from the 
county of Waterford. A considerable 
fortune enabled my ancestor to settle at 
Seville, where he was inscribed on the 
roll of the privileged gentry, and carried 
on extensive business as a merchant. 

‘6 My father was the first of his kindred 
that married into a Spanish family, and 
his early habits of exalted piety made him 
choose a wife whom few can equal in 
religious sincerity. 

*¢ At the age of fourteen, all the seeds 
of devotion, which had been assiduously 
sown in my heart, sprung up as it were 
spontaneously. The pious practices, 
which had hitherto been a task, were 
now the effect of my own choice. I be- 
came & ey cong of the Congre- 

ion of the Oratory, where pious young 
oo intended for the church, aaanille 
had their spiritual directors. ividing 
my time between study and devotion, [ 
went through a course of philosophy and 
divinity at the university of Seville; at 
the end of which, I received the Roman 
Catholic order of Subdeacon. By that 
time I had obtained the degrees of Master 
of Arts and Bachelor of Divinity. Being 
elected a Fellow of the college of St. 
Mary a Jesu of Seville, when I was not of 
sufficient standing for the superior degree 
of Licentiate of Divinity, which the fel- 
lowship required, I took that degree at 
Osuna, where the statutes demand no 
interval between these academical ho- 
nours. A year had scarcely elapsed since 
I received priest’s orders, when, after a 
public examination, in competition with 
other candidates, I obtained the stall of 
Magistral, or Preacher, in the chapter of 
King’s Chaplains, at Seville. Placed so 

ung in asituation which my predecessor 
had obtained after many years’ service as 
a vicar, in the same town, I conceived 
myself bound to devote my whole leisure 
to the study of religion. I need not say 
that I was fully conversant with the sys- 
tem of Catholic divinity ; for I owed my 
preferment to a public display of theolo- 
gical knowledge ; yet I wished to become 
acquainted with all kinds of works which 
might increase and perfect that know- 
ledge. 
** My religious belief had hitherto been 
undisturbed ; but light clouds of doubt 
began now to pass over my mind, which 
the — 1 Epc soon dissipated, 
yet they would gather again and in 
with an increased darkness, which nent 
could scarcely dispel. That immorality 
and levity are always the source of unbe- 
lief, the experience of my own case, and 
my intimate acquaintance with many 
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others, enable me most positively to 
deny: as to myself, I declare most so- 
lemnly that my rejection of Christianity 
took place at a period when my conscience 
could not reproach me with any open 
breach of duty but those committed seve- 
ral years before: that during the transi- 
tion from religious belief to incredulity, 
the horror of sins against the faith deeply 
implanted by education in my soul, 
haunted me night and day; and that I 
exerted all the powers of my mind to 
counteract the involuntary doubts which 
were daily acquiring an_ irresistible 
strength. In this distress I brought to 
remembrance all my arguments for the 
truth of the Christian Religion, which I 
had studied in the French Apologists; I 
read other works of the same kind; and 
having to preach to the Royal brigade of 
Caribineers who came to worship the 
body of St. Ferdinand, preserved in the 
King’s Chapel, I chose the subject of 
Infidelity, on which I delivered an elabo- 
rate discourse (which was published at 
Seville, at the expense of the brigade). 
But the fatal crisis was at hand. At the 
end of the year, from the preaching of 
this sermon,—the confession is painful, 
indeed, yet due to Religion itself, —I was 
bordering on Atheism.” 

The writer continues his affecting nar- 
rative with a picture of a mind struggling 
in the toils of infidelity, yet discharging 
his ministerial functions, with no choice 
in his own country but death or hypo- 
crisy ;—desirous of flying from both, 
yet restrained by his affection for his 

nts. Ten years were passed in this 
insufferable state, till the approach of the 
French troops to Seville enabled him to 
tear himself from this mental bondage, 
though at the heavy cost of quitting for 
ever his country and all that he loved. 
He found an asylum in England ; and he 
proceeds with candour to relate the 
ehanges which operated upon his mind 
since his residence among us. The 
perusal of Paley’s Natural Theology 
appears to have rescued him from an 
atheistical bias; and he states, ** I had so 
long wandered from the Roman fold, 
that, when approaching the Church of 
England, both the absence of what had 
driven me from Catholicism, and the 
existence of all the other parts of that 
system, made me feel as if I were re- 
turning to the repaired home of my 
outh.” 

In 1814, Mr. White subscribed the Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England, and he 
** retired to Oxford, not to procure ad- 
mission into the university, but to live 
privately in that great seat of learning, 
devoting my time exclusively to the study 
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of the Scriptures. I had resided a 
year in that place, when an English no- 
bleman [we believe Lord Holland], who 
since he knew me in Spain has ever ho- 
noured me with his friendship, gave me 
the highest proof of his esteem by inviting 
me to become tutor to his son. I accepted 
the charge, which I discharged for two 
years to the best of my power. 

‘«When I quitted my charge as tutor, 1 
had begun a series of short lectures on re- 
ligion, the first part of which I delivered 
to the young members of the family.” 
They were published at Oxford in 1817, 
with the title of ‘‘ Preparatory Observa- 
tions on the Study of Religion, by a 
Clergyman of the Church of England.” 

In the same preface Mr. White relates 
his subsequent inclination towards Uni- 
tarianism, but which he at that time found 
‘a mighty work to little purpose ; ” and 
he adds that the work which mainly con- 
tributed to put an end to his trial, was 
_ Sumner’s (the present Bishop of Chester) 

Evidences of Christianity. 

Mr. Blanco White became first dis- 
tinguished as an author in this country by 
the publication of his ‘* Letters ton 
Spain,” under the assumed name of Don 
Leucadio Doblado; a review of which 
will be seen in our Magazine for Nov. 
1822, p. 446. 

In 1825 he published his ‘ Practical 
and Internal Evidence against Catholic- 
ism, with occasional strictures on Mr. 
Butler’s Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” 8vo. and in the same year the 
Poor Man’s Preservative against Popery, 
12mo, 

In 1826 the degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred upon him, by diploma, by 
the University of Oxford, ‘‘ in considera- 
tion of his eminent talents and learning ; 
but more especially on account of those 
able and well-timed publications, by which 
he has powerfully exposed the errors of 
the Church of Rome.” 

He subsequently published A Letter to 
Protestants converted from Romanism. 
Oxford, 1827. 8vo. 

The Law of Anti- Religious Libel re- 
considered. Dublin, 1834. 8vo. 
Observations on Heresy and Ortho- 
doxy. 1835. 4to. 

In the last-named year his friends were 
grieved to find he had deserted the Church : 
a change which is recorded by ‘‘ A Dis- 
course occasioned by the Rev. J. Blanco 
White’s profession of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. Edward Tagart, 
[Unitarian] Minister of the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich. 1835.” 





Rev. A. B. Evans, M.A. 
June28, Inthe Cloisters, Gloucester, 
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aged 82, the Rev. Arthur Benoni Evans, 
A.M. Rector of Coln Rogers, and Vicar 
of Barnwood, and for upwards of fifty 
years Head Master of the College School 
in that city. 

He was the fifth son of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Evans, Vicar of Bassaleg, co. Mon- 
mouth, who had four other sons, all cler. 

ymen: Ist. the Rev. James Evans, 
Vicar of Cowbridge, co. Glamorgan, 
who left a son, Thomas Evans, esq. the 
present Librarian to the Emperor of 
Russia: 2nd. the Rev. John Evans, 
Vicar of St. Woolas, co. Monmouth, 
who left no issue: 3rd. the Rev. Lewis 
Evans, F.R.S. Vicar of Froxfield, co. 
Wilts, for many years Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the Royal Military College, 
Woolwich, who left two sons — Ist, 
Simpson Evans, LL.D. Professor of 
Mathematics in Christ’s Hospital, Lon- 
don (who left a son, the Rev. Thomas 
Simpson Evans, present Rector of St. 
Leonard, Shorediteh); 2nd. the Rev. 
Arthur Benoni Evans, D.D. present 
Head Master of Market-Bosworth free 
school: 4th. the Rev. Thomas Evans, 
Rector of Chipping Norton, co. Oxford, 
who left a son, the Rev. Thomas Evans, 
present Head- Master of Gloucester Col- 
lege School, and a Minor Canon of 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

The Rev. A.B. Evans was presented 
to the rectory of Coln Rogers by the 
Dean and Chapter of Gloucester in 1807, 
and to Barnwood by the same patrons in 
1809. 

From a character written by bis ne hew 
the Rev. Arthur Benoni Evans, D.D. 
we make the following extracts : 

‘In the death of this good and great 
man, society has lost, not merely an or- 
nament, but an exalted model of piety, 
learning, and virtue. From acareful and 
conscientious economy of his time, and 
from the early love and unremitted habit 
of reading, accompanied by a sound judg- 
ment and tenacious memory, he had accu- 
mulated a vast fund of multifarious but 
valuable knowledge, with which he on 
all occasions enriched his conversation, 
and few persons have ever possessed more 
abundantly the means of instructive inter- 
course ; and certainly none ever dis 
them more freely or agreeably, have 
never witnessed the union of greater con- 
versational powers and resources. And 
what is more, it was his delight to con- 
vey to the young or inexperienced the 
accurate and well-digested results of his 
own maturer studies and reflection, with- 
out any assumption of superior. intelli- 
gence, certainly without the offensiveness 
of pedantry or dogmatism. 

‘“©Of his high qualifications for his 
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laborious vocation, his pupils can furnish 
the best testimony; and not a few of 
them might be adduced as the living evi- 
dence. All of them well remember his 
minute and indefatigable process of teach- 
ing ; none could forget whatever he had 
once so effectually inculeated. The early 
mental training and classical instruction 
of the present Bishop of Exeter (Dr. 
Philpotts) were from his hands: and, 
splendid and extensive as the intellectual 
superstructure has been, to him must be 
attributed the solid foundation. 

“¢ As to his general acquirements, in a 
brief notice, like the present, 1 can merel 
advert to his extensive acquaintance wit 
European literature and language, more 
especially the German, with its cognate 
northern dialects; his correct and com- 
prehensive knowledge of history, ancient 
and modern, and particularly of his own 
country ; as well as his remarkable trea- 
sures from others’ travels and bis own. 
These, in addition to his stores of clas. 
sical and philological erudition, while they 
exhibited the very retentive powers of 
his own mind, were constant sources of 
pleasure and information to all who en- 
joyed his intimacy, and peculiarly instruc- 
tive to persons of similar pursuits and 
researches. 

‘¢ But, after all, that which so endeared 
him to his many friends, and that which 
attaches the most enduring honour to his 
memory, that which makes him, though 
dead, still speak to us, still live in the 
hearts of all that knew him, was the strict 
and sterling sincerity, the steady and judi- 
cious but often retiring charity, the truly 
Christian consistency and integrity of his 
heart and life. To his support and pa- 
rental superintendence of many of his 
relatives the writer can here barely make 
allusion, but it is with feelings of inde- 
lible gratitude. Warm and affectionate 
in feeling, simple and unsophisticated in 
his taste and habits, sturdily attached to 
principle, and venerating truth above 
every earthly treasure or consideration, 
his daily bearing in society was that of 
honest dignity, frankness, justice, punc- 
tuality, and kindness: so that it was im- 
possible to know and not to respect him, 
to be intimate and not to reverence him. 
A marked and essential feature in his 
character was the utter impatience, the 
instinctive detestation, as it were, with 
which he regarded all duplicity, preten- 
sion, and hypocrisy. No man, perhaps, 
ever possessed a keener discernment of 
the limits and landmarks of enthusiasm : 
no man ever felt a stronger contempt for 
all intellectual arrogance, or literary em- 

iricism, “La charlatanerie des savans.”’ 
this, and indeed in several other re- 
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spects, he bore a strong resemblance to 
his favourite German divine, John Joachim 
Spalding, whose excellent essay ‘ On 
the value of Feelings in Religion,’ he 
has himself translated and published. 

“ His political predilections were 
soundly patriotic and purely English. 
He was ever proud and grateful to have 
lived, till of late years, under the bless- 
ings, the civil institutions and protection 
of a practically, I mean, experimentally, 
adjusted scheme of ‘limited monarchy,’ 
based upon the purest and most catholic 
form of Christian faith and worship in 
the whole world. In religion he was a 
conscientious and orthodox minister of 
Christ’s ‘holy church universal,’ esta- 
blished in these realms.’’ 

Tuomas MeERRIMAN, Ese. 

May 15. At the house of Dr. Merri- 
man, in Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Thomas Merriman, Esq. of Marlbo- 
rough, Banker, having lett his house at 
Lockeridge, near Marlborough, only four 
days before in perfect health. By his 
death the town and neighbourhood of 
Marlborough, indeed a large portion of 
the county of Wilts, have sustained a loss 
which will be long and severely felt. 

He was the second son of Mr. Na- 
thaniel Merriman, of Marlborough, who 
died in 1811, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Baverstock, esq. of Alton, 
Hants. He was born Vec. 26, 1771, 
and was educated at the Free Grammar 
School of Marlborough, and through life 
was always pleased with an opportunity 
of expressing his feelings of interest for, 
and devoted attachment to, that royal 
foundation. He was articled to the late 
universally respected John Ward, esq. 
Attorney-at-Law, and soon afterwards 
was received into partnership with him. 
Messrs. Ward and Merriman became 
connected with the Kennet and Avon 
Canal Company from the very com- 
mencement of that undertaking; and 
Mr. Merriman was in no slight degree 
instrumental in securing to‘the inhabit- 
ants of his native town the advantage of 
a drawback on the tonnage of the Canal, 
as a compensation for the loss they sus- 
tained by a deviation from the line as 
originally proposed and subscribed for. 
When Mr. Merriman a few years ago 
retired from the office of Principal Clerk 
of that Company, they presented him 
with a very handsome silver epergne, 
as a testimonial of the sense they enter- 
tained of the zeal with which he had per- 
formed the duties of his office, and he 
was immediately elected on the Commit- 
tee of Management. ; 

Mr. Merriman was for twenty years 
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Town Clerk of the Borough of Marlbo- 
rough, and ceased to hold that office, 
when he was appointed Chief Magistrate 
in 1815, on which occasion a very hand. 
some silver tureen was presented to him 
by the corporation and his fellow towns- 
men, as a mark of approbation of his 
conduct. At the time of his death he 
was the senior alderman and member of 
the Corporation. There is a very old 
usage in this corporation, that if the 
Mayor should have a son born to him 
during his mayoralty, he should be pre- 
sented with a silver cradle. An oppor- 
tunity of this kind had not occurred for a 
long series of years; but in 1822, when 
Mr. Merriman again served the office of 
Mayor, the old custom was revived, and 
a piece of plate, surmounted by a cradle, 
was presented to him on the birth of a 
son. 

His abilities, strict integrity, and know- 
ledge of his profession, were universally 
admitted ; a very retentive memory, a 
fund of anecdote, and a never-failing flow 
of spirits made him a most agreeable 
companion, and the life of society, which 
he enjoyed to the last. In_ political 
feelings Mr. Merriman was in early life 
and up to the agitation of the Reform 
Bill, a Whig of the old school; but he 
saw so much danger to the country in 
that measure, that he most strenuously 
opposed it, and on the first election of 
ieien of Parliament, after it had be- 
come law, instead of listening to the sug- 
gestion of more timid minds, to adopt 
what was called a conciliatory course, 
and be content with returning one Con- 
servative Member for the Borough, he 
boldly insisted on the necessity of electing 
two, and succeeded : and on the first elec- 
tion of the Town Council after the pass- 
ing of the Municipal Reform Act, every 
Member chosen was a Conservative, and 
this principally through the zeal and en- 
ergy of Mr. Merriman. The exertions 
necessary to carry these points severely 
affected his health at the time; but by 
these exertions, the future peace and 
quiet of the town were secured. 

In domestic life, Mr. Merriman was 
an example to all: a staunch supporter 
of the Established Church ; a conscien- 
tious observer of his religious duties ; 
kind and charitable, in the most extensive 
sense of the terms; an affectionate hus- 
band, an indulgent father, a most warm- 
hearted friend, and a considerate master. 
He was buried in the ground adjoining 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Marlborough. The funeral was attended 
by eighteen of his family and relations, 
by the members of the Corporation, and 
by other friends. The numerous assem- 
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blage of inhabitants in the church, and 
the closing of the shops throughout the 
town, testified how generally and sin- 
cerely his loss was felt. He married 
Noy. 14, 1801, Mary, daughter of the 
late William Clark, esq. of Greenham, 
Berks, who survives him, and by her he 
had fourteen children, eleven of whom 
are still living. 

A portrait of Mr. Merriman, from a 
painting by Bridges, thas been engraved 
by Lupton, and presents a very exact like- 
ness, both of his countenance and man- 
ner. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Temple Normanton, near Chester- 
field, aged 63, the Rev. Robert Brome- 
head, Perpetual Curate of that parish. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1802, M.A. 1816. 

The Rev. T. Buchanan, Rector of 
Kilkenny. 

Aged 74, the Rev. John Fisher, late 
Rector of Higham on the Hill, Leices- 
tershire, and of Caldecote, co. Warwick. 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1794. 

At Cork, the Rev. Thomas Kenny, 
Rector of Donoughmore. 

At Stanford-on- Teme, Worcestershire, 
aged 49, the Rev. Charles Fox Winning- 
ton, Rector of that parish, and Vicar of 
Clifton-on-Teme, Worcestershire. He 
was the fifth and youngest son of Sir 
Edward Winnington, of Stanford Court, 
the second Baronet, by the Hon. Anne 
Foley, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Lord Foley. He took the degree of B.A. 
at Christ church, Oxford ; was presented 
to both his livings by his brother, to Clif- 
ton in 1817, and to Stanford in 1822. 
He married in 1819 Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Robert Thornton Keysham, 
of Stagenhoe Park, co. Herts, esq. 

April 23. At West Wickham, Kent, 
aged 72, the Rev. Frederic Gildart, of 
Norton Hall, Staffordshire, and Rector 
of Spridlington, Lincolnshire. He was 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, B.C.L. 
grand compounder July 12, 1797; and 
was instituted to Spridlington in 1822, 
Two-thirds of the manor of Norton- 
under- Cannock was purchased in 1760 by 
Richard Gildart, esq. of Liverpool; Mr. 
Gildart inherited this estate, but resided 
principally at West Wickham. He 
married Anne-Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Edward Hussey, esq. of Scotney castle, 
Kent ; she died Nov. 12, 1817. 

April 24. In Clifton-street, Finsbury, 
aged 58, the Rev. John Evans, M.A. 
Vicar of Scalford, Leicestershire, and for 
24 years Head Master of the grammar. 
school at Steyning, Sussex, 
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April 28. At Wootton Court, near 
Canterbury, the seat of Lady Bridges, 
aged 41, the Rev. Charles Raikes Kinle- 
side, M.A. Vicar of Poling, Sussex 
He was of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1822, M.A. 1825; and succeeded 
to the vicarage of Poling on the death of 
the Rev. William Kinleside in 1836. 

At Frampton Cotterell, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 82, the Rev. Henry Shute, 
for fifty-six years Perpetual Curate of 
Stapleton in that county, and for thirty- 
seven Rector of Frampton Cotterell, and 
one of the Chaplains of his Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort. He was of Oriel 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1782; was pre- 
sented to Stapleton in 1785 by Sir J. 
Smyth, Bart. and to Frampton Cotterell 
by the Duke of Beaufort in 1804. The 
recent decease of this gentleman’s wife 
and daughter will be seen recorded in our 
Magazine for Feb. p. 220. 

April 29. Aged 63, the Rev. George 
Gould, Vicar of Fleet, Dorsetshire, to 
which he was instituted, on his own peti- 
tion, in 1802. The Pedigree of Mr. 
Gould’s Family is given in Hutchins’s 
‘« Dorsetshire,” 2d edit. 1. 378. 

May. At his residence in Twicken- 
ham Meadows, aged 85, the Rev. George 
Owen Cambridge, a Prebendary of Ely, 
and Rector of Elme, Cambridgeshire ; 
formerly Archdeacon of Middlesex. He 
was the son of Richard Owen Cambridge, 
esq. well known in the literary world, 
and of whom a memoir will be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1802, p. 
977. The Archdeacon was a member of 
Merton college, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M.A. in 1781. He was 
collated to the rectory of Elme nap 
16417.) in 1793 by Dr. Yorke, then Bp. of 
Ely; by the same prelate to a prebendal 
stall at Ely in 1795; and became Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex in 1806. 

May 6. At Stillington vicarage, York- 
shire, aged 35, the Rev. R. Handasyde. 

The Rev. Charles Bardin, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Derryloran, co. Tyrone. 

May 9. At Aigburth, the Rev. John 
Smith, M.A. Incumbent of St. James’s, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

May 10. Aged 38, the Rev. Henry 
Thomas Dyke, Vicar of Pelynt, Cornwall, 
and a magistrate for that county. He 
was presented to Pelynt by J. W. Buller, 
esq. in 1829, 

May 13. The Rev. George Messenger, 
Perpetual Curate of Barton St. David’s, 
Somersetshire. He was presented to 
this church in 1831 by the Rev. H. 
Pepys, Prebendary of Barton David in 
the cathedral of Wells. 

May 18. At Liverpool, aged 29, the 
Rev. John Dwerryhouse Prior, B.A., 
late Curate of West Houghton, Lanca- 
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shire, and formerly of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, son of the late Mr. Richard 
Prior, of Liverpool. 

May 21. In London, aged 68, the 
Rev. William Horne, M.A., of Gore 
Court, Kent, Rector of Otham in that 
county, which was in his own patronage. 
He was of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1796. 

May 22. At Stow in the Wold, the 
Rev. John Alien, Vicar of Bladington, 
Gloucestershire. He was of Christ 
church, Oxford, M.A. 1717, and was 
presented to his living by the Dean and 
Chapter of that cathedral in 1799. 

May 26. Aged 70, the Rev. Richard 
Bawden, Rector of Workleigh, Devon- 
shire. He was of Exeter college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1795, and was instituted to 
Workleigh in the same year. 

May 27. At his residence, Cartha 
Martha, Lezant, Cornwall, aged 66, the 
Rev. Thomas Meyrick, B.A., Rector of 
Covenbam St. Mary’s, Lincolnshire, to 
which church he was presented by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon in 1810. 

May 28. At Burnchurch, co. Kil- 
kenny, the Rev. Dr. Butler, brother to 
the late General Butler. 

At Boston, in the United States, 
after a residence of twenty-five years in 
that country, the Rev. Thomas Aubery 
Grantham, M.A., second son of the late 
John Grantham, esq. of Croydon, Surrey. 
In 1816 he was appointed by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge in 
Foreign Parts, to be one of their minis- 
ters, and stationed at Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia. 

At Stony Stratford, Bucks, aged 72, 
the Rev. Charles Kipling, Vicar of that 
parish, and Rector of Coston, Leicester- 
shire. He was of Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, B.C.L. 1809, and was presented to 
Coston by the l.ord Chancellor. 

May 29. At Lakesland Grove, Devon, 
aged 68, the Rev. Robert Savage, Rector 
of Harford in that county. e was of 
Pembroke college, Oxford, M.A. 1797; 
and was presented to his living in 1802. 

May 31. In Queen-street, May-fair, 
aged 30, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas 
Manners Rous, late of Balliol college, 
Oxford, youngest brother of the Earl of 
Stradbroke. 

June 2. At Kensington, aged 46, the 
Rev. William White, M.A., Vicar of 
Stradbroke, Suffolk, to which he was 
collated in 1823 by Dr. Sparke, then Bi- 
shop of Ely. 

June 3. At Woolfardisworthy, Devon, 
aged 78, the Rev. John Hole, tor fifty- 
three years Rector of that parish, (in his 
own patronage), and for many years an 
active magistrate for that coun 


ty. 
In Gloucester Place, New Road, the 
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Rev. John Portis, late Rector of Little 
Leigh, Essex, to which he was instituted 
in 1795. He was of University college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1793. 

June 4. At Dawlish, aged 37, the 
Rev. William Blencowe, Rector of Sha- 
well, Leicestershire, to which he was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor in 
1834 


At Bellevue, co. Cork, the Rev. Ed- 
mond Staveley, M.A. Vicar of Drinagh. 

At Corringham, Essex, in his 62d 
year, the Rev. William Rose Stephenson, 
Rector of that parish, of Dengie in the 
same county, and of Neenton, Salop. He 
was instituted to Corrington, which was 
in his own patronage, in 1818; and was 
presented to Neenton in 1822 by R. Ly- 
ster, esq. The rectory of Dengie was in 
his own patronage. 

June 6. The Rev. Llewellyn Lloyd, 
Rector of Nannerch, Flintshire. He was 
one of the sons of the Rev. John Lloyd, 
Rector of Caerwis, who died in 1793, 
“ the constant friend, companion, and as- 
sistant to Thomas Pennant, esq., in his 
Tours in Wales,” as he is styled on his 

rtrait engraved by P. Mazel. Mr, 

lewellyn Lloyd was collated to the rec- 
tory of Hannesch, in 1811, by Dr. Clea- 
ver, then Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At Beddington, Surrey, aged 83, the 
Rev. John Bromfield Ferrers, for fifty- 
eight years Rector of that parish. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
M.A. 1808. 

June 7. At Hackney, aged 56, the 
Rev. John Duncan, M.A., late Minister 
of St. Andrew’s the Less, Cambridge, 
and formerly Lecturer of St. Paul’s, 
Shadwell. 

At Torrington, Devonshire, aged 36, 
the Rev. Frederic W. Langford Yonge, 
Perpetual Curate of Frithelstock, co. 
Devon, to which he was presented in 
1830, by H. W. Johns, esq. 

June 9. At Exeter, aged 51, the Rev. 
Thomas Atkinson, B.A., Rector of St. 
Edmund’s, in that city, to which he was 
presented by the Corporation in 1828. 

At Loxley Park, aged 28, the Rev. 
Edmund Clement Sneyd Kynnersley, 
Rector of Draycott in the Moor, Stafford- 
shire. He wasason of Thomas Sneyd 
Kynnersley, esq. of Loxley Park ; entered 
ajcommoner of Trinity college, Oxford, in 
1831 ;. proceeded B.A. 1835, M.A. 1838, 
and was instituted to Draycott (in the 
patronage of the dowager Lady Stourton) 
in 1838, 

June 11. At Barton Place, near Exe- 
ter, aged 26, the Rev. lexander F. Me- 
rivale, one of the Assistant Masters of 
Rugby School. He was a Fellow of 
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Trinity college, Cambridge, Wrangler and 
fifth in the First-class Classics 1835, and 
= appointed a Master at Rugby in 


June 12, At Standish, Lancashire, the 
Rev. W. G. Orrett, M.A. Rector of 
that parish, to which he was presented by 
C. Standish, esq. in 1825. 

June 13. At Midhurst, Sussex, aged 
37, the Rev. R. J. Macpherson, officiat- 
ing Minister of that place, and late of 
Rugby; eldest son of the late Capt. R. 
~~ Pherson, of Hatton Rock, Warwick- 
shire. 

June 14. In Dover-street, aged 64, the 
Rev. Thomas Butt, Rector of Kinner- 
sley, Shropshire, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Duke of Sutherland, and beneficed 
Curate of Trentham. He was of Christ 
church, Oxford, M.A. 1802; was pre- 
sented to Trentham in 1806, and to Kin- 
nersley in 1816, both by the late Duke of 
Sutherland. 

At the parsonage, Cainscross, aged 29, 
the Rev. Charles Francis Ferris, second 
second son of the Rev. Thomas Ferris, 
of Dallington, Sussex. 

June 20. Aged 46, the Rev. John Keele 
Biging, Rector of Penselwood, Somer. 


-setshire, and Perpetual Curate of Bour- 


ton, Dorsetshire. He was instituted to 
the latter in 1817, and to the former in 
1832. 

Aged 83, the Rev. James Hargreaves, 
Rector of Handsworth, near Birming- 
ham ; to which he was presented in 1835 
by Sir R. Peel, Bart. 

June 21. At Paris, aged 78, the Rev. 
a Gilbert, of Colton Hall, co. Staf- 
ord. 

June 24. At Shillingford, Devonshire, 
aged 84, the Rev. Robert Palk Welland, 
Rector of that parish and Dunchideock, 
and formerly an active magistrate for that 
county. He was a nephew of Sir Robert 
Palk, the first Baronet, of Haldon House, 
co. Devon; a member of Exeter college, 
Oxtord, M.A. 1785, and presented to 
the united rectories of Dunchideock and 
Shillingford, by his brother-in-law, Sir 
Laurence Palk, in 1793. 

June 25. At Hanslope rectory, Bucks, 
aged 43, the Rev. M. W. Kirby, M.A., 
leaving four children to lament the loss 
of their only parent. 

June 30. At Blunham House, Beds, 
the Rev. Peter Samuel Henry Payne, 
M.A. Fellow of Balliol college, Oxford. 
He was the youngest son of the soi-disant 
Sir Peter Payne, Bart. of Blunham 
House. 

July 2. At Dublin, the Rev. 7. P. 
Huddart, Rector of Clontarf. 

July 6. Aged 48, the Rev. William 
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Atkinson, Perpetual Curate of Blawith, 
Lancashire, to which he was presented 
in 1818 by T. R. L, Braddyll, esq. 

At Langley, near Slough, aged 73, the 
Rev. William George Freeman, Rector 
of Milton, Cambridgeshire, and Curate 
of Hedgerley, Bucks. He was former] 
Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge, B. 
1789, M.A. 1793; and was presented 
to Milton by that Society in 1812. He 
was a man of classical and varied attain- 
ments, and highly respected in his neigh- 
bourhood. He died in consequence of 
being thrown from his chaise in Slough. 

At Camerton church, Cumberland, 
whilst engaged in the communion service, 
the Rev. Joseph Pearson, M.A., Rector 
of that parish. He was a younger brother 
of the Rev. Dr. Pearson, Rector of 
South Killingworth, Leicestershire. He 
was presented to Camerton by the Dean 
and Chapter of Carlisle in 1797. 

July 10., At Bromfield, Salop, aged 83, 
the Rev. Thomas Wellings, Rector of 
Church Lench, Worcestershire, Vicar of 
Bromfield, and Chaplain to Lerd Mary- 
borough. He held the Lectureship of 
Ludlow for fifty years. He was of Wor- 
cester college, Oxford, M.A:, 1783 ; was 

resented to Church Lench in 1786 by the 

ee Chancellor; and to Bromfield in 
1822 by the Hon. R. H. Clive. Mr. 
’Wellings was an elegant classical scholar, 
a lover of the fine arts, and a well- 
informed antiquary. ; 

July 11. At Watlington, Oxfordshire, 
the Rev. Edward Milnes, Vicar of that 

rish, to which he was presented in 

814 by J. H. Tilson, esq. 

July 12. At Lower Clapton, aged 50, 
the Rev. James Crook Clements, formerly 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1813. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Feb. 18. Aged 37, Mr. William West, 
an eminent engraver of heraldry. He 
died from the effects of falling from a 
window; but whether accidentally or 
wilfully, there was not sufficient evidence 
to prove. 

March 29. At Alpha road, Regent’s 
park, aged 39, Isabella Anne, wife of 
Charles Warren, esq. Sol.-gen. for Tri- 
nidad, eldest dau. of Capt. Carmichael, 
late 53rd regt. 

May 29. At Nerot’s hotel, very sud- 
denly of apoplexy, aged 34, Major John 
Bolton, late of the 7th Dragoons. 

June 15. Catharine, widow of Henry 
Cooke, esq. of Walthamstow, Essex. 

June 16, Stephen Moore, esq. of Chel- 
sea, 
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Aged 76, T. Foster, esq. late of Ox. 
ford-st. 

June 17. Aged 75, Mrs. Godwin, 
widow of William Godwin, esq. author 
of ‘ Political Justice.” 

In Stanhope-pl. aged 73, Penelope, 
relict of Charles James Packe, esq. of 
Prestwould, and mother of Charles W. 
Packe, esq. M.P. for South Leicester- 
shire. She was the eldest dau. of Ri. 
chard Dugdale, esq. of Blithe hall, Warw. 
and sister to the late D. S. Dugdale, esq. 
M.P. for that county. Her body was 
conveyed to Prestwould for interment. 

June 18. In Weymouth-st. aged 64, 
Abraham Pole, esq. and of Toddenham, 
Gloucestershire. 

At St. Marylebone, aged 90, Anne, 
relict of Capt. P. Smith, 7th Vet. Bat. 

At Croydon, aged 35, Thomas Green, 
esq. late of Hooley House, near Merst- 


am. 

At Southwood-lane, Highgate ed 
39, Harriet, wife of Geo “ys o- 

June 19. At Brixton Villa, aged 50, 
Hannah, wife of W. Leedham, esq. 

At Ibbotson’s Hotel, Vere-st. aged 67, 
eae esq. of Rollesby Hall, Nor- 

olk. 

June 20. At Turnham Green, aged 
62, John Martin Stephens, esq. of Pe- 
ter’s Hill. 

June 21. In Westbourne-pl. aged 72, 
the relict of John Hogg, esq. 

June 22. In Grosvenor-place, aged 
75, the widow of John King, esq. 

In Great College-street, aged 70, Mr. 
Butt, upwards of thirty years Deputy 
Serjeant-at-Arms to the Court of Chan- 


cery. 

At Walthamstow, aged 52, W. H. 
Bryant, esq. 

June 23. At Chiswick, Frances, widow 
of J. W. Rutherford, esq. Brentford. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 19, Edward, 
youngest son of Daniel Birkett, esq. 

June 24. At Upper Holloway, aged 
54, Mrs. Bagley, formerly of Hackney, 
relict of D. Bagley, esq. late of Bengal. 

In Warwick-pl. aged 88, Mary Ann, 
relict of the Rev. J. Wolf, formerly Mi- 
nister of the German Church, Savoy. 

In Regent-street, aged 57, W. Read, 
esq. merchant, of Aberdeen. 

June 25. Aged 67, William Castell 
Damant, esq. of Kensington-sq. a member 
of the Stock Exchange. 

Nicholas Cobb Collison, esq. of South 
Lambeth. 

June 26. At York-terr. Regent’s pk. 
aged 68, William Brame Elwyn, D.C.L. 
many years Recorder of Deal, and a ma- 
gistrate for Middlesex. He was the eldest 
son of the late Alderman Thomas Elwyn, 
of Canterbury ; was of Queen’s coll. Oxf. 
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B. and D.C.L. 1805, and was called to 

the bar at the Inner Temple in the same 
ear, 

At Chelsea, aged 51, C.W. Hyde, esq. 

At the Royal Military Asylum, Chel- 
sea, aged 65, Frances, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Williamson. 

_ At Kensington, aged 21, Francis-Mor- 
ritt, third son of the Rev. J. H. Howlett. 

In Upper Portland-pl. aged 76, A. 
Gilmore, esq. — 

June 27. Aged 68, James Christmas 
Fry, esq. Senior Registrar of the High 
Court of Chancery. 

At Champion Hill, Camberwell, Ed- 
ward London Witts, esq. He was Mas- 
ter of the Stationers’ Company in 1835-6, 

At Peckham-rye, aged 73, Ann, relict 
of Joseph Williamson, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 31, J. Mackin. 
tosh, esq. Lieut.-Col. in the British 
Auxiliary Legion in Spain. 

June 28. At Kew Bridge, aged 66, 
Ann, relict of Peter Wetten, esq. 

At Kingsland-crescent, aged 80, Abra- 
ham Sheppard, esq. 

June 29. Aged 39, the wife of P. 
Aveline, esq. Camberwell. 

Aged 33, William Holder, esq. for- 
merly of Bristol, late mathematical tutor 
at the Beresford Grammar School, Wal- 
worth, 

At Islington, aged '75, Mr. Benjamin 
Baker, principal engraver to the Ordnance 
Office in the Tower, and Upper Warden of 
the Stationers’ Company. He was for 
many years accustomed to visit the pri- 
soners in Newgate, to afford them religi- 
ous assistance. 

June 30. At Walthamstow, aged 76, 
W. Greaves, esq. 

At Lambeth, aged 63, Thomas N. 
Fossett, esq. 

In Doughty-st. in his 40th year, Wm. 
Halsey Bockett, esq. fourth son of John 
Bockett, esq. of Southcote Lodge, near 
Reading. His body was buried at the 
Highgate Cemetery. 

Lately. In Upper Norton-street, aged 
74, Elizabeth, Baroness de Munck. Her 
body was buried at the Highgate Ceme- 
tery on the 29th May. 

n Burlington Place, Old Kent Road, 
aged 79, Mrs. Harriet Molesworth. Her 
body was interred at the Nunhead Ceme- 
tery. 

At Park-house, Brompton, aged 6, 
Rudolphus James Everard, son of the 
Hon. Monty Arundell. 

July 2. At Camden-town, aged 82, 
John Carver, esq. 

July 3. At his residence, aged 56, 
Lieut. John Wells, R.N. formerly of 
Hull. He served at the battle of Tra- 


falgar on board the Britannia, and conti- 
Gent. Maa. Vo. XVI. 
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nued actively engaged until the close of 
the war. 

Aged 46, Ann, wife of John Mayon, 
esq. of Judd-pl. East, New Road. 

At Southgate, aged 58, Emma Dar- 
ling, wife of John Schneider, esq. 

At Chester-terr. Eaton-sq. aged 61, 
George Webb, esq. 

At Fulham, aged 84, the wife of John 
Bawden, esq. late of Chard, Somerset, 
sol. The deceased was the dau. of the 
brave Gen. Munckton, who was first in 
command under Gen. Wolfe. 

At Kensington, Frances, relict of 
Daniel Bull, esq. late of Oporto, and 
eldest dau. of Mr. James Tremlett, for- 
merly of Exeter. 

July 5. At Brompton, Isabella, 
youngest dau. of the late D. Matheson, 
esq. of Shinness, Sutherlandshire. 

In Trinity-square, Tower-hill, aged 
28, Frederick Box, esq. solicitor, Abing- 
don, and youngest son cf the late John 
Box, esq. surgeon of the same place. 

July 6. At Highgate, aged 62, Ber 
nard Geary Snow, esq. His body was 
buried at the Highgate Cemetery. 

July 7. Aged 22, Lewis een, 
youngest son of the late William Loyd, 
esq. of the Clapham-road. 

July 8. John Mansfield, esq. of Gros- 
venor-st. Grosvenor-sq. and Digswell 
House, Herts. 

In Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 
62, Ann, relict of the late Edmond Lar- 
kin, esq. of Bedford-sq. 

At Clapham Rise, aged 82, Elizabeth, 
relict of the late Anthony Horne, esq. 

July 9. At Newington-pl. Kenning- 
ton, aged 67, John Brett, esq. formerly 
of the East India House. As an exem- 
plary husband and parent, his loss is 
deeply deplored by his afflicted family. 
And those who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, have been deprived of an 
amiable, sincere, and truly kind friend. 

July 10. At Milford House, aged 71, 
Percy, relict of William Currie, esq. of 
East Horsley Park. 

In Upper Gloucester-pl. Dorset-sq. 
Richard Neate, esq. late of Hadley, eldest 
son of the late Major Neate, of 57th 
regt. 

July 11. At Highgate, aged 73, Jonah 
Smith Wells, esq. 

July 12. In Great Queen-st. Lin- 
coln’s-inn fields, aged 57, R. H. Jago, esq. 

In Montagu-st. aged 72, Thomas Day, 


esq. 
July 14, In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 
aged 89, Christopher Nockells, esq. 
Aged 55, Judith, wife of Samuel Proc- 
tor, esq. of Salisbury-sq. Fleet-st. Her 
body was buried at the Highgate Ceme- 


tery. 
2F 
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At Tottenham, aged 96, Elizabeth 
Forster, a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

July 15. Aged 64, David Jones, esq. 
of Size-lane, Bucklersbury. 

In Burton-crescent, aged 70, John 
Woodcock Fisher, esq. 


Berxs.—June 18. At her father’s, 
aged 19, Selina Frewen, only dau. of the 
Rev. J. F. Moor, of Bradfield Cottage, 
near Reading. 

June21. At Coley-hill, Reading, aged 
53, Peter Horne, esq. 

June 26. At Windsor, aged 41, Ri- 
chard Hawker Birkhead, esq. formerly of 
Devonport. 

Lately. At Reading, Sarah, relict of 
the Rev. Wm. Milton, of Heckfield, 
Hants, eldest sister of Thomas Parting- 
ton, esq. Barrister, Offham, Sussex. 

July 4. At Earley cottage, aged 81, 
Mrs. Mary Newell, relict of the late 
Thomas Newell, esq. of Whitley Park, 
in this county. 

Bucxs.—July 8. At Newport Pagnell, 
Mary, dau. of the late Henry Provis, esq. 
of Sherington Bridge. 

CampRIDGE.—July 1. Aged86, Tho- 
mas Brighton, esq. solicitor, of Downham. 

CuEsHiRE.—Lately. At Knutsford, 
at an advanced age, John Hollins, esq. 
for fifty years one of the Coroners of the 
co. Chester. 

July 2. Aged 34, Anne Collings, wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Harrison, Vicar of St. 
Oswald’s, Chester. 

CornwaLL.—June 16. At Padstow, 
aged 74, Mary Hugoe, dau. of the late 
Rev. Thos. Swindale, Rector of Park- 
ham, Devon. 

June 20. Frances, wife of the Rev. 
William Veale, of Trevayler, Cornwall. 

Dersy. — June 16. Aged 74, Mary 
Roberta, wife of the Rev. J. H. Hall, 
of Risely Hall. 

At Derby, Elizabeth, relict of George 
Moore, esq. of Appleby and Snareston, 
Leicestershire, and grandmother of Geo. 
Moore, esq. of Appleby. She was the 
dau. and heiress of W Darker, by Eliz. 
Milner, of Seckington, co. Warwick. 

July 12. At Matlock, in her 32d 
year, Miss Jaumard, only dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas James Jaumard, Vicar of 
Codicote, Herts. 

Devon. — April 17. At Plymouth, 
Lieut. James M‘Kean, R.N. (1815). 

June 20. At the vicarage, Broadclyst, 
aged 29, Caroline, wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Shelford, Rector of Lambourne, 
Essex. 

June 21. At Exeter, aged 52, Capt. 
John Henreyson, Royal Eng. 

June 22. At Torquay, Capt. Dean, 
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June 24, Aged 21, George Reginald 
Thornton, esq. of Pemb. coll. mb. 
youngest son of the Right Hon. Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, G.C.B. of We mbury 
House. 

June 29. At Plymouth, aged 48, 
7 widow of Lieut. Charles Church, 
R.N. 


Caroline, second dau. of the Rev. T. 
H. Kingdon, M.A. of Exeter college, 


- Rector of Pyworthy. 


July 2. At Topsham, aged 30, George 
Frederick William Mulcaster Box, esq. 
Member of the Royal coll. of Surgeons, 
and only son of the late Geo. Box, esq. 
R.N. of Staplake. 

July 5. At Plymouth, aged 27, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Charles Fox, esq. and 
youngest dau. of Robert Bayly, esq. of 
the Inner Temple. 

Ann, wife of the Rev. William Wel- 
lington, Rector of Upton Helions. 

July 9. At Ipplepen, aged 47, Sa- 
muel Burrows, esq. M.D. 

July 14. At Bideford, Christmas 
Smith, son of William Smith, esq. M.D. 

Dorsret.—April 21. At Weymouth, 
aged 61, Capt. William Comber, com- 
mander of H. M. mail steam-packet 
Cuckoe. 

June 18. At Gillingham, in his 40th 
year, John Hannam, esq. 

Lately.—At Milbourne St. Andrew’s, 
aged 72, Robert Rogers, esq. formerly of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and thirty-six years 
Lieut. in the Royal Dorset Militia. 

Duruam. — June 28. At Beamish 
park, aged 63, Morton John Davison, 
esq. only brother of Sir R. Eden, Bart. 
of Windleston. He took the name and 
arms of Davison, by royal licence, 26 
Oct. 1812. 

July 13. At Durham, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Graham, mother of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Essex. — March 26. At Roydon, 
Lucy Anne, wife of Lieut.-Col. Oates, 
K.H. h. p. 88th regt. 

June 13. At Epping, aged 63, George 
John Gascoigne, esq. 

June 20. At Shoeburyness Coast 
Guard Station, Lieut.;Sydney King, R.N. 

June 28. Aged 51, John-Bland, eld- 
est son of the late Charles Hanbury, esq. 
of Halstead. 

July 10. At Stratford, aged 64, Geo. 
Hadden, esq. 

GroucesTtER.—June 14, At Glouces- 
ter, aged 45, William Duberly, esq. soli- 
citor, nephew to the late Sir James Du- 
berly, of Gains Hall, Huntingdon. 

June 18. At Cheltenham, aged 33, 
Ellen, wife of James Peel Cockburn, 
esq. and dau. of Robert Peel, esq. 

June 20. At Clifton, Jane Joanna, 
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only dau. of the late Capt. Alex. Stewart, 
of Stenton. 

June 22. At Bristol, aged 89, Hester, 
widow of Jos. Hall, esq. 

June 23. At Hanham Hall, Alice Re- 
becca, third dau. of Samuel Whittuck,esq. 

June 28. At the New Leaze, Olveston, 
aged 33, Martha, wife of Alfred Ward,esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Marcia, re- 
lict of Edmund Traherne, esq. of Cas- 
tella, Glamorgansh. and dau. of the late 
Gen. Sir Robert Sloper, of Woodhay, 
Berkshire. 

Hants.—March 21. At Southsea, aged 
64, Commander Wm. Swiney, R.N. He 
served under Howe, St. Vincent, Nelson, 
Keith, &c. was junior Lieut. of the Lean- 
der at the battle of the Nile, and also in 
the action which she fought with the Ge- 
nereaux ; was actively engaged in the 
landing in Egypt ; and subsequently com- 
manded various small vessels in the Me- 
diterranean, Coast of Africa, and West 
Indies. 

May 27. At Portsmouth, Rear-Ad- 
miral Samuel Mottley. He retired as 
Rear-Admiral on half-pay in 1837, after a 
service of, within a few days, 70 years, 
having entered the navy the 15th June, 
1771, being then at a very early age. His 
commission as Lieutenant was dated 1782; 
Commander 1799; Captain 1802. He 
commanded the Rattlesnake sloop of war 
and Diomede 50 at the Cape of Good 
Hope, about 1802, and during the last 
war was a regulating Captain of the Im- 
press, and an Agent for prisoners of war. 

May 30. At Gatcombe-house, Isle of 
Wight, aged 51, Mary- Figg, wife of Rear- 
Adm. Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart. C.B. dau. 
of Moses Greetham, of East Cosham, 
Hants, esq. sometime deputy Judge-Ad- 
vocate of the Fleet. She was married in 
1811, and had a numerous family. 

June 20. At Cowes, aged 12, Helen, 
eldest dau. of William Simmonds, esq. of 
St. Cross, near Winchester. 

At Ryde, Isleof Wight, Caroline Leigh, 
third daughter of J. B. Freer, esq. of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

June 21. At Fareham, Lieut. Thomas 
Hunt, R.N. 

Lately. At Farnborough, Augustus, 
son of the Rev. J. H. Clayton, and grand- 
son of J. Clayton, esq. of Bath. 

July 9. At Southampton, aged 19, 
Roderick, eldest son of the Rev. Wm. 
Fraser, Rector of North Waltham. 

July 13. At Portsmouth, Mrs. Lang, 
the mother of William Lang, esq. of Her 
Majesty’s Customs, London. 

HEREFORD.—June 27. At Lyston 
House, Abraham Whittaker, esq. 

July 11. At Holme Lacy, aged 8, 
Arthur Chesterfield, sixth son of Sir Ed- 
win Scudamore Stanhope, Bart. 
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July 17. At the Deanery, Hereford, 
aged 17, Adelaide, eldest daughter of Dr. 
Merewether, Dean of Hereford. 

Herts.—July 13. At Widford, aged 
66, Eleartor, relict of Nehemiah Winter, 
esq. 

Bewewenen,— June 18. At Hun- 
tingdon, aged 43, Henry T. Barratt, esq. 
fourth son of the late Joseph Barratt, esq. 
of Bath. ; 

Kent.—June 13. At Broadstairs, aged 
25, Anna, widow of Capt. E. Simpson, 
Madras European regiment. 

June 18. At Ashford, aged 82, Mrs. 
Field, relict of J. Field, esq. formerly of 
Addington-place, Camberwell. 

June 22. At Sandhurst, aged 54, Mor- 
ton William Lawrence, esq. of Abbey-pl. 
St. John’s Wood. 

At Leigh-cottage, near Tunbridge, aged 
79, Sarah, relict of James Harbroe, esq. 
and formerly relict of Robert Burgess, 
esq. of Hall-place, Leigh, and Groom- 
bridge-place, near Tunbridge Wells. 

June 27. At Ashford, aged 28, Lieut. 
W. C. Say, late of the Bombay Horse 


Artillery. 
Lately. At Canterbury, aged 44, Re- 
becca, wife of the Rev. Wm. Davies. 


At Chatham, aged 73, Lieut. T. Skead, 
R.N. (1801). 

July 1. At Lee Priory, Charlotte 
Katharine, wife of Frederick Dashwood 
Swan, esq. 

July 7. At Hythe, aged 81, Mrs. 
Sarah Puckle. 

July 11. Frederick-Oswald, eldest son 
of Fred. Perkins, esq. of Chipstead-pl. 

LancasTER.—June 18. Aged 67, Jo- 
seph Mondel, esq. of Liverpool. 

July 6. In her 18th year, Anna, only 
dau. of Thomas Hibbert, esq. of Everton. 

July 7. Aged 85, John Backhouse, 
esq. of Wavertree, father of Mr. Back- 
house, Under Secretary of State. 

July 10. At Aigburth, near Liverpool, 
aged 59, Maria, wife of Chas. Turner. esq. 

LeEIcEsTER.—July 11. At Leicester, 
Henry Highton, esq. father of the Rev. 
H. Highton, late Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Lincotn.—July 14. At Coleby, near 
Lincoln, aged 96, Lady Kaye, relict of 
the Very Rev. Sir Richard Kaye, Bart. 
Dean of Lincoln. She was the daughter 
of William Fenton of Glassho, co. York, 
esq. and was first married to Thomas 
Mainwaring, esq. The Dean died in 1810, 
when the baronectcy (conferred in 1641-2 
on Sir John Kaye, of Woodsom, co. York) 
became extinct. 

Monmouru. —June 22. At Beech 
Hill, near Usk, aged 70, Henry Pocock, 
esq. formerly of Cheshunt, an active 
magistrate of Monmouthshire. 

NorroLk.—June 13. Aged 23, Miss 
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Frederick, niece of Sir R. Frederick, 


art. 

June 26. At Caistor, Philip Skip- 
worth, esq. of Laceby. He was present 
with Lord Worsley at the recent election, 
and while in the act of addressing the 
electors complained of dizziness in the 
head, and in five minutes was a corpse. 

July 4. At the residence of her son, 
the Rev. William Wallace, Thorpe Ab- 
bot’s rectory, aged 69, Mary Ann, relict of 
the Rev. Job M. Wallace, M.A. Rector 
of Great Braxsted, Essex, and Vicar of 
Sandon, Herts, and dau. of the late Gib- 
son Lucas, esq. of Filby House. 

July 10. At Sprowston, aged 72, John 
Cozens, esq. late of the firm of Cozens 
and Copeman, one of the aldermen of 
Norwich. 

NortHameron.—July 1. At Upton 
Hall, aged 83, Wenman Langham Wat- 
son Samwell, esq. 

Oxrorp.—July 3. Richard Bignell, 
esq. solicitor, of Thame, and eldest son 
of Richard Benjamin Bignell, esq. late 
of Middleton Stoney, and now of Nor- 
wood, Middlesex. 

Sator.—June 19. At Bridgenorth, 
aged 26, Maria Driver, granddau. of Mrs. 
Driver, of Montpelier, South Lambeth. 

July 14. At Bridgenorth, aged 84, 
William Coley, esq, surgeon. 

Somerset. — June 14. At Hatch 
Green, aged 62, John Uttermare, esq. 
lord of the manor of Hatch Beauchamp. 

June 20. At Taunton, aged 94, the 
relict of the Rev. J. Edgar, Rector of 
Child Okeford, Dorset. 

June 28. At Frethey, near Taunton, 
aged 82, Frances, relict of F. Freke 
Gunston, esq. 

Aged 53, at Weston-super-Mare, Wm. 
Price, esq. son of the late Rev. John 
Price, Vicar of Worle. 

July 10. At Bath, Johanna Marthina, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. T. Munn,_of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

July 14. At Bath, the widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Falconer, M.A. and D. 
Med. and only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Raitt, of the 2d or Queen’s Royals. 

Strarrorp.—June 17. Thomas Lloyd 
Anwyl, esq. son of the late Rev. W. 
Anwyl, of Ashley. — 

July 4. Sophia, wife of Alfred Hales, 
esq. of Norton Green Hall, near the Pot- 
teries. 

July 15. At Walsall, aged 52, Caro- 
line, relict of the Rev. Philip Pratt, late 
Vicar of that parish. 


Surrotx.—Lately. At Worlingham 


Hall, aged 55, the Right Hon. Mary 
Countess of Gosford. She was the only 
dau. and heiress of Robert Sparrow, esq. 
of the same co. and was in July 1805 
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married to the present Earl, by whom 
she has left issue Viscount Acheson, 
M.P., Mary married to the Hon. James 
Hewitt, and three other daughters. 

SurreEY.—June 18. At Edmondsbury 
Hatch, Horley, Mary Ann, wife of Ar- 
thur Jones, jun. esq. 

June 19, At East Sheen, aged 39, 
Emily Woodbridge, wife of the Rev. 
Spenser Perceval Mansel. 

June 25. At Addlestone, Charlotte 
Catharine Ann, wife of John Whalley, esq. 

June 26. At the Mansion, Lether- 
head, aged 61, William Henry Spicer, 
esq. late of Chelsea College. 

June 30. At Epsom, aged 62, Peak 
Garland, esq. of Sandridge, Wilts. 

July 1. At Pirbright Lodge, near 
Guildford, Dorothea Willing, second dau. 
of the late Andrew Stirling, esq. of Drum- 
pellier, Lanarkshire. 

July 8. At Ham, aged 82, Lt.-Gen. 
William Henry Blachford, Hon. East 
India Company’s service. 

Sussex.—June 18, At Hastings, aged 
78, Edward Sells, esq. of Camberwell. 

June 19. At Brighton, aged 73, James 
Charles Michell, esq. youngest surviving 
son of the Rev. Henry Michell, M.A. 
formerly Vicar of Brighton, 

June 23. At Brighton, the wife of 
Robert Page Fulcher, esq. of Gloucester- 
pl. Portman-sq. 

June 29, At Eastbourn, aged 34, 
John Hamilton Mortimer Lanyon, esq. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 59, Catha- 
rine, wife of Capt. Sir Thomas Mansell, 
R.N. K.C.H. &c. Her remains were 
conveyed to Guernsey, and deposited in 
the family vault in that island. 

July 1. At Brighton, Clarissa, youngest 
dau. of the late John Leach, esq. 

July 4. At Willingdon, aged 90, Jane, 
relict of Sir Arthur Piggott, Kut. his 
Majesty’s Attorney-Gen. in 1806. 

July 8. At Brighton, Sarah Marga- 
ret, widow of Thomas Shorland, esq. of 
Yeovil. 

Warwick.—June 14, At Leaming- 
ton, aged 51, William Millett, esq. of 
Cornwall, late in the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

June 16. At Leamington, Maria, wid. 
of Thomas Langford Brooke, esq. of 
Mere Hall, Cheshire, and eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Thomas Broughton, Bart. of 
Doddington Park. 

July 3. At Leamington, Margaret, 
wife of Capt. J. G. Whittaker, late of 
the 8th Hussars. 

July 13. At Sutton Coldfield, after 
giving birth to a son, Sarah Penelope, 
wife of Wm. Steele Perkins, esq. and 
dau. of the late Rupert Chawner, esq. 
M.D. of Burton upon Trent. 
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WorcestEer.—Lately. At Stourbridge, 
at the house of her son-in-law, the Rev. 
Giffard Wells, Mary, relict of Joseph 
Bradshaw, esq. of Ham-house, near Chel- 
tenham. 

At Great Malvern, aged 70, Commander 
Wm. Cullis, R.N. an officer of the most 
distinguished bravery; he was supposed 
to have received more wounds in engage- 
ments than any man in the Navy, and bad 
been twice reported mortally wounded. 

Yorx.—June 21. At Scarborough, 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Jackson, unattached. 
He was made Lieut. 20th Foot 1797, 
Capt. 1807, Major 1818, Lt.-Col. 1826. 

June 22. At Huddersfield, Jane, wife 
of the Rev. W. A. Hurndall, and eldest 
dau. of John Sutcliffe, esq. 

June 24. Mary, wife of the Rev. W. 
Green, Vicar of Muston. 

June 27. At Kirkheaton, Anne Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. George Alston, 
and dau. of the late Sir Henry Oxenden, 
Bart. of Broome Park, Kent. 

Lately. At Hipperholme, near Hali- 
fax, Lieut.-Col. Macleod, of Sandybank, 
Aberdeenshire, late Barrack-master at 
Belfast. 

July 1. At Hull, aged 69, Mary, re- 
lict of Capt. William Foster. 

In his 21st year, Richard, third son of 
the late Rev. Robert Hodgson, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Kirkstall, Yorkshire. 

July 6. At the vicarage, Burniston, 
near Bedale, aged 70, John Weston, esq. 

July 12. Aged 93, Richard Binks, 
esq. for many years an eminent merchant 
of Hull. 

Wa rs,—June 24. Aged 64, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the Rev. Simon Morgan, 
late Vicar of Landewy, Pembrokeshire. 

July 4. At Ivy Tower, near Tenby, 
Isabella, second dau. of the late Capt. H. 
Duncan, R.N. 

ScotLanp.—April 10. At Glasgow, 
aged 48, J. Munro, esq., surgeon 58th 
regiment. 

Lately. At St. Andrew’s, aged 86, 
Lieut.-Colonel Walter Wilson, Madras 
estab. 

May 8. At Inverighty, co. Forfar, 
Lieut.-Col. Leatham, formerly of 4th 
Dragoon Guards. 

June 14. At Aberdeen, aged 39, 
Gavin Hadden, jun. esq. 

June 20, At Sidmount Cottage, Mof- 
fat, the Right Hon, Lady Mary Beckwith, 
widow of Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, 
K.C.B., eldest dau. of the late Sir W. 


Douglas, of Kelhead, Bart. and sister of 


the Marquess of Queensberry. She was 
married in 1817; and Sir Thomas Beck- 
with died Commander-in-chief at Bom- 
bay in 1831. 
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June 25. In Edinburgh, Colonel 
Mackay, of Bighouse. 

June 28. At Glasgow, the relict of 
the late Dr. Francis Neilson. 

At Falkirk, Stirlingshire, Mary Anne, 
wife of Major-Gen. John Mayne, C.B. 
eldest dau. of Thomas Morris, esq. 
Clifton. 


July 4. At Kames, Berwicksh. R. 
Cosens, esq. 
July 5. At Culrain, in the parish of 


Kincardine, Rosshire, aged 106, Donald 
Ross. He entered the army in the 2st 
Fusiliers, during the reign of George II., 
and having received a wound, was dis- 
charged in the rank of corporal, in the 
year 1786, with a pension of ls. 14d. per 
diem, which he enjoyed for the space of 
55 years. He was able to walk a mile 
from home within the last few months. 
His wife, aged about 80, still survives. 

IRELAND.—April7. At Newry, Lieut, 
R.N. Carlisle, h.p. 25th regt. and late of 
the 86th regt. 

April 10. At Dublin, Brevet-Major 
B. M. Bell, late of the 22nd regt. and 
formerly of the 40th regt. 

April 30. At Dublin, Lieut. James 
Gilbert, R. N. Chief Officer coast guard. 

May 2. At Maryborough, Ensign 
Hodgson, late of 12th Foot. 

Lately. At Dublin, Anna Sophia, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. E. Knight, b.p. un- 
attached. 

At Cootehill, aged 80, Capt. Samuel 
Beatty, formerly of the Royal Waggon 
Train. 

June 7. At Dublin, Capt. Robert 
Prescott Eaton, h.p. late of 28th regt. 

June 12. At Limerick, aged 34, Capt. 
Fred. Coutard Barlow, 20th Foot. En- 
sign 1824, Lieut. 1827, Capt. 1829. 

June 14. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
Eliza, the wife of T. Shearman, esq. of 
Camberwell. 

June 17. At the house of her son-in- 
law, Dr. Lloyd, Limerick, the widow of 
Capt. Hodges, and mother of Col. 
—— late Consul-Gen. at Alexan- 

ria. 

At Dublin, James Cathrew, esq. of 
Her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. 

June 23. At Rathdrum, near Dublin, 
Peter Tooke Robinson, late Capt. in the 
16th Lancers. 

Lately. Athis residence, Swanbrook, 
Frederick Darley, esq. the senior Alder. 
man of Dublin. 

JursEY.—June 19. At St. Lawrence 
Vale, aged 14, Mary Harriette, youngest 
dau. of Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
K.H., of West Park, Kew, Surrey; and 
grandaughter of Dawson Turner, F.R.S., 
of Yarmouth. 
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GuERNSEY.—Feb. 19. John Hankey 
Sweeting, esq. of Kilve Court, Somerset, 
late of Great Houghton, co. North- 
ampton. 

East InpiEs.—Dec. 13. In Bengal, 
Lieut. Henry Durham Gibbs, 16th Foot. 
Ensign 1828, Lieut. 1833. 

Jan. 15. In Bengal, Lieut.-Col. Geo. 
Hillier, Lieut.-Col. 62d Foot. He was 
appointed Ensign 29th Foot, 1809, Lieut. 
1810, Capt. 1812, Capt. 74th Foot, 1813, 
brevet Major 1817, regimental Major 
1826, brevet Lieut.-Col. 1828, and Lieut.- 
Col. 62d Foot, 1835. He served in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, and after- 
wards in Canada as Aide-de-camp to Sir 
P. Maitland. 

Feb. 18. At Fort William, Bengal, 
Lieut. Pinder, 55th Foot. 

March 11. At Mangalore, Major Hake, 
15th Hussars. 

April 12. At Dinapore, Lieut. Geo. 
Hutchinson, 21st Foot; 2d Lieut. 1828, 
Lieut. 1834. 

April 12. At sea, on his passage from 
India, aged 31, Lieut. C. C. Pigott, 18th 
Nat. Inf. 

April 20. At Commercolly, Bengal, 
aged 38, Digby Edward, third son of the 
late J. Shuttleworth, esq. of Bread-st. 

April 22. At Vizagapatam, Elizabeth 
Catherine, wife of Capt. Duff, Madras 


rmy. 

“April 23. At Contai, Tirhoot, aged 
19, Henry, fourth son of the late Capt. 
A. Brown, of Farnham, Surrey. 

May 13. At Secunderabad, aged 29, 
Henry O. Snowden, esq. assistant-sur- 
geon in the 25th Reg. of Madras N.I. 
son of G. Snowden, esq. of Ramsgate. 

West Inpies.—Oct. 4. In Jamaica, 
Lieut. Waite, h. p. 83d Foot. 

Feb. 11. In Jamaica, Lieut. James 
Abbott, 82d Foot. Ensign 1812) Lieut. 
1815, of which 18 years on full pay. 

April 19. In Jamaica, Robert Silves- 
ter, esq. formerly of Chard, Somerset. 

May 6. In Jamaica, aged 49, Capt. 
Henry Slade, R.Art. He was appointed 
2d Lieut. 1809, Ist Lieut. 1513, Capt. 
1831, and served in the Peninsular war. 

May 14, In Jamaica, Lieut. Archibald 
Randolph, of the Royal Eng. fourth son 
of the Rev. Thomas Randolph, of Had- 
ham, Herts. 

Lately. At Fort Augustus, Jamaica, 
aged 26, Lieut. James Campbell Mac- 
lachlan, 82d Reg. son of Colonel Mac- 
lachlan, half-pay 89th Regt. 

AsroaD. — In August last, at New 
Zealand, in his 27th year, Charles, eldest 
son of the late Swann Hurrell, esq. of 
Foxton, co. Cambridge. 

Sept. 11. At Yong-toe-Kiang, China, 
aged 28, Charles Eykyn Hodgkinson, 


Mate, R.N. late command of Her 
Majesty’s schooner Young Hebe, at the 
taking of Chusan ; eldest son of Thomas 
Hodgkinson, esq. of Wimpole-st. 

Oct. 22. At Van Diemen’s Land, 
Major Butler, K.F.. unattached. 

Oct. 27. At Chnsan, China, aged 25, 
Lieut. John M. Daniell, 26th foot. En- 
sign 1834, Lieut. 1835. 

Nov. 12. At Paramatta, New South 
Wales, Major Irwin, unatt. 

Nov. 28. At his residence on his 
estate, Pon Pon, aged 74, James King, 


esq. 

Dec. 18. In Canada, aged 25, D. W. 
B. Macaulay, esq_ barrister. 

Dec. 24. At the Mauritius, Lieut. 
J. Wadeson, Paymaster 12th Foot. En- 
sign 1811, Lieut. 1812, Paymaster 1827. 

Feb. 7. At sea, off the coast of 
Africa, aged 29, Lieut. William Clay- 
ton, of Her Majesty’s ship Fantome, 
fifth son of the late Lieut.-Col. Clayton, 
of Stone hall, Surrey. 

Feb. 8. At Malta, Lieut. Michael 
Nagle, Quartermaster 47th Foot. He 
was appointed Ensign 1812, Lieut. 1814, 
Quartermaster 1827. 

Feb.9. At Paris, Col. Tucker, late 
of 1st West India regt. 

Feb.i11. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
James, son of Lieut.-Col. Jenkin, for- 
merly of the 84th reg. 

Feb. 19. At Windsor, Canada, P. 
Wright, esq. Lieut. R.N. (1813) and 
Collector of Customs for that port. 

March \5. At sea, Octavius Palmer, 
esq. M.M.S.eighthson of the late the Very 
Rev. Joseph Palmer, Dean of Cashel, and 
nephew of the late Marchioness of Tho- 
mond. 

March 31. At Marseilles, Colonel 
John Campbell, C.B. late of 42d regt. 

April 9. At Lisbon, aged 62, Harriet 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late General Sles- 
sor, and sister to Colonel Slessor of Sid- 
mouth. 

On board H. M.S. Edinburgh, aged 
17, R. Julius Owen, midshipman, son of 
Capt. Cunliffe Owen, R.N 

April 16. At sea, off Sicily, on his 
passage from Civita Vecchia to Malta, 
7h Ramsay Watson, esq. of Saughton, 
At Brussels, aged 49, J. Prissick, esq. 

April 18. At Terni, in Italy, aged 28, 
Frederic Thomas, the son of J. J. Far- 
quharson, esq. of Langton, Dorset. He 
was appointed Cornet 7th Hussars 1834, 
Lieut. 1837. 

April 21. At Florence, aged 15, Le- 
titia, second dau. of Richard Dillon Ten- 
nent, esq. late of London. 

April 23. At Sierra Leone, Sir John 
Jeremie, Governor of that colony. 
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April 25. At Frankfort-on-the- Maine, 
om 80, Robert M‘Kerrell, esq. formerly 
of London. 

At Naples, Nina, eldest dau. of J. T. 
Bowdoin, esq. 

At Sydney, Australia, Dr. M‘Lean, 
late of the 42d Highlanders, and surgeon 
to Sir John Moore, at Corunna. 

In Upper Canada, Milo M. Burke, 
esq. Lieut. h. p. 98th regt. 

In Canada, Lieut. John Turner, 56th 
regt. Ensign 1833, Lieut. 1837. 

Near London, Upper Canada, Lieut. 
Wenman Wynniatt, of the 83rd regt. se- 
cond son of the Rev. R. Wynniatt, of 
Guiting-grange, Gloucestershire. 

At Munich, aged 101, the Baroness of 
Stein-Altenstein, She is presumed to 
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have been the oldest of the German 
nobility. 

At Ostend, John Smale, esq. M.D. 
late of Bitton. 

At Rome, Marchesa Quarontotti, aged 
112 years. Until two years ago, when 
she began to feel the infirmities of age, 
she enjoyed perfect health, and all her 
intellectual faculties were in full vigour. 

At Havre, aged 69, Mr. Gordon, sen, 
for many years British Consul at Havre. 
The office of Consul has been for some 
time held by Mr. G. Gordon, son of.the 
deceased. 

At Florence, Mary Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Samuel Guppy, esq. merchant, 
of Bristol, and of Mrs. Coote, Morning- 
ton House, Richmond hill, Clifton. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, June 29 to July 20, 1841. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 73|50 and 60 53 
Males 410} gg) | Males 317} coo 54 5 and 10 37| 60 and 70 62 
Females 421 Females 352 2. 10 and 20 28] 70 and 80 53 

& )20 and 30 59}80 and 90 ll 


Whereof have died under two years old...156 & f 30 and 40 71 


40 and 50 66 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, July 20. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
a d}s dis ad. 
63 6 | 31 5 {22 1 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e “aie dis @. 
34 11 [38 6 |40 6 








PRICE OF HOPS, July 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. Os. to 7/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 97. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, July 24. 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 5/. 2s. 6d.—Straw, 2/. to 27. 5s.—Clover, 42. to 6/. 


SMITHFIELD, July 26. 


en tere 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 
Mutton.........0...0..48. Od. to 5s. Od. 
eee 4s. 8d. to 5s. 64d. 


seccsecccseceeht, 2d. to Ss. 2d. 





To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, July 26. 
Beasts.......0-+-++5 3,009 Calves 170 
Sheepand Lambs 24,700 Pigs 610 


COAL MARKET, July 23. 


Walls Ends, from 14s. to 21s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 14s. 6d. to 18s. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 49s. 


CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 200. 








and West India, 994. 
Western, 89. 
Works, 60.—West Middlesex, 92}. 





London and Birmingham Railway, 
London and Southwestern, 544. 





Ellesmere and Chester, 81.——Grand Junction 124, 
—— Kennet and Avon, 24, —— Leeds and Liverpool, 750. 
——Rochdale, 87——London Dock Stock, 70. 





Regent’s, 9. 
St. Katharine’s, 963.—— East 
159. Great 
Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 118}. —— Guardian, 











374.——Hope, 54. ——Chartered Gas, 594.——Imperial Gas, 61.——Pheenix Gas, 
35.——London and Westminster Bank, 224.——Reversionary Interest, 105. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 


From June 26, to July 25, 1841, both inclusive. 
Fabrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’ 8 a pa 
a4 s\4 el . 


Weather. Weather, 


8 o'clock 
aes 5 





fair 1 29, 27 | do. do. 

rain, fair y ‘ ldo. do. 
heavy rain : fine 

cloudy, do, } cloudy, rain 
fair clo. hea. do. 
rain, fair fair, cloudy 
cloudy, rain ido. fine 

do. fair } , 66 ‘cloudy, rain 
fair, rain 
cloudy 

rain, do. 
fair, cl. rain 
do. do. do. i 
do. do. 30, 13 cloudy 
fair, do. do. y , 16 i 





SSBSELSRSSSSSSS 


— 
SCEBDNASR WW: s 









































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 28, to July 28, 1841, both inclusive. 


er Cent. 

onsols. 

Long 
Annuities. 


= 
o 
4 


Reduced. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock 
India Bonds 


*é 





2 | 34 per Cent. 
ors | 





par 2 pm. 
2 pm. par 
2 pm. 
2 pm. 
par 2 pm. 

3 pm. 
— 24 pm. 
89§ : 248 | 35 pm. 14 pm. 
894 |—— : pm. 13 pm. 
S94 | | 249 | 35 pm.| 15 13pm. 
89§ |—— 46 pm. 13 pm. 
895 |— 248 16 pm. 
893 ¢ ‘ 249 15 pm. 
£93 ‘ 249 14pm. 
893 248 16pm. 
89% 249 14 pm. 
893 134 16pm. 
893 993) § 249 16 pm. 
893 249 16 pm. 
89% 2493 16 pm. 
894 3! ! 2494 13 pm. 
893 ‘ 249 13 pm. 
893 — 249} 16 pm. 
895 127 j-——|992 {249} 18pm. 
90 99 193 19 pm. 
90 | 994 —|99 {249 17 pm. 
9 |——| “12| 883 883'——|248 |_—_—_ 19pm. 


J. J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 


wo 
mj 
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5 | 33 | Bank Stock. 
sm tht oe 
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